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Anticipated  Your  Freezer  Needs! 


*  9ut  you  can  start  with  a  Zero°Safe  sectional 

reach-in  freezer  to  meet  your  needs. 

time  <m  and  you  need  more  freezer  capacity, 
you  can  add  additional  Wilson  freezer  sections.  Each  section 
can  easily  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  unit. 

Wilson  Zero°Safe  occupies  the  smallest  amount  of 
floor  space  per  cubic  foot  of  capacity. 

Thfn-  you  can  freeze  and  store  all  those  special  foods  in  season 

and  enjoy  them  months  later  when  time  makes  them  a  '"special  treat.** 


ALL  WILSON  SECTIONAL  REACH-IN  FREEZERS 


have  big  quick-freeze  compartments. 

are  upright  and  take  up  little  space. 

have  easy  access  storage  shelves— permits  quick  handling 

of  food. 

are  insulated  with  5 3^"  of  Fiberglas. 

have  front  opening  convenience  which  makes  the  food 

easy  to  reach. 
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Wilson  has  a  complete  line  of  automatic  high  water  level  milk  coolers. 
The  Wilson  Zero°Flow  Milk  Cooler  provides  twin-cooling— twin-storing 
compartments  ...  it  cools  two  milkings  and  stores  both.  And  like  all 
Wilson  Refrigeration,  the  Zero°Flow  Milk  Cooler  has  low  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  ...  it  has  life  tested  construction  .  .  .  sanitation  is 
easy  .  .  .  there  are  no  gadgets  to  get  out  of  order. 

There  is  a  Wilson  Milk  Cooler  to  fit  your  needs,  including  new  front¬ 
opening  models. 

^ou?  Join  the  many  farm  families  who  have  looked  them 
all  over  and  then  picked  Wilson.  When  you  buy  Wilson  you  buy  effi¬ 
ciency,  economy,  and  durability. 

WILSON  REFRIGERATION,  INC. 

Division  of  Wilson  Cabinet  Co.,  Inc.,  Smyrna,  Del. 

Dealers  everywhere  or  Write  us  Department  S-FQ 


WILSON  REFRIGERATION 


tbacto«* 


OF  to  the  farms  of  Amer/cce 


And  when  suddenly  — in  the  rush  of  planting,  culti¬ 
vating,  haying  or  harvesting— you  need  mechanical  help 
or  a  spare  part,  you  can  depend  on  your  International 
Harvester  dealer.  He  has  skilled  men  to  serve  you 
promptly.  He  has  a  large  stock  of  precision-built  parts  on 
hand  to  hurry  you  back  into  waiting  fields. 

No  wonder  you  wave  a  friendly  greeting  when  your 
IH  dealer  drives  by!  He’s  the  partner 

iHil _  you  depend  on  to  help  keep  your 

i”"  operations  moving.  His  store  is  your 
tiawLl  XtJMT Landmark  of  Service. 


Wherever  you  farm,  your  International  Harvester 
dealer’s  place  of  business  is  a  friendly  landmark  you 
know  well. 

It’s  almost  as  familiar  to  you  as  your  school  or  post 
office.  And  almost  as  much  a  part  of  your  community. 

For  it  represents  service.  Service  to  you  and  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  Service  brought  to  you  by  one  oj  your  neighbors  . . . 

You  see,  local  service  is  an  important  part  of  your  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  dealer’s  customer  relations.  Your  IH 
dealer  not  only  brings  you  highly  efficient  Farmall  trac¬ 
tors  and  McCormick  equipment  — he  stands  ready  to  see 
that  they  give  you  years  of  satisfactory,  dependable  use. 


International  Harvester  Company  •  Chicago 


listen  to  James  Melton  on  ‘‘Harvest  of  Stars”  every  Sunday  afternoon  over  NBC 
liittnutlwial  Hjntstir  Builds  McCsmlck  Fan*  MalpMMt..  .FanRall  Tractars. .  .Matar  Tracks ...  ladistrlal  Pnrtr...  R*trt|trat*rs  a*d  Freaztrs 


This  modern  building  symbolizes  the  expanded 
service  facilities  of  IH  dealers  throughout  America. 


1 '/2-ton  12-foot  platform  stoke — 2-ton  model  also  available 


Revolutionary  new  Studebaker  trucks 
cut  farm  hauling  costs  amazingly 

They  save  gas  —  they  save  time  » they  stand  up  superbly! 


Farmers  who  own  new’  1949  Stude- 
baker  trucks  say  they’ve  never  seen 
their  equal.  A  Hebron,  Indiana,  man 
writes: 

"Aly  new  1949  Studebaker  IV2  ton  truck 
is  tops.  It’s  superior  in  performance  to 
any  truck  I’ve  owned  previously — partic¬ 
ularly  in  economy  of  operation.  Its  abil¬ 
ity  to  pull  a  heavy  payload  in  soft  ground 
is  greatly  appreciated  by  any  farmer.” 
Yes,  whatever  its  size  or  w’heelbase,  every 
new  1949  Studebaker  truck  is  a  stand¬ 
out  in  low’  cost  performance— in  stand- 
up  construction— in  spine-saving,  w’ork- 
saving  advancements. 

You  ride  in  a  roomy,  w’eather-tight, 
3-man  cab— with  marvelous  visibility — 


and  head  room,  hip  room  and  leg  room 
to  spare. 

A  low  cab  floor  saves  plenty  of  climb¬ 
ing.  Steps  are  enclosed  inside  the  doors. 
There’s  foot-controlled  “air-scoop”  floor 
ventilation— adjustable  window’  wings, 
too.  Studebaker’s  exclusive  Truck  Cli- 
matizer  for  heating  and  defrosting  is 
available  at  added  cost. 

Unique  variable  ratio  steering  gives 
extra  leverage  for  turn-arounds  or  park¬ 
ing.  New’  “lift-the-hood”  accessibility 
puts  engine,  ignition  and  w’iring  within 
easy  arm’s  reach. 

First  chance  you  have,  stop  in  at  a 
Studebaker  dealer’s  showroom  and  get 
first-hand  information  on  these  ’49ers. 


2-ton  shown  with  14-foot  stock  rock — 1 '/2-ton  model  also  available 


1'/2-ton  12-foot  platform — 2-ton  model  also  available 


JVotedJor  low  cost  ojferation 


1 '/2-ton  shown  with  12-foot  grain  body — 2-ton  model  also  available 


1-ton  8-foot  platform  stake — 131'  w.b.  9-foot  stake  also  available 


'/2-ton,  6'/2-foot  pick-up  —  also  available  are  %-ton  and  1-ton  pick-ups  in  8-foot  body  lengths 


/ 


Niy  Dad  can  beat  your  Dad  plowin’ . . . 
Any  time  with  these  NEW^ 

jitcsienc 


LOW  PRESSURE 


GRIPS 


C-)f  course  he  can,  and  at  any 
other  farming  operation.  Why.^  —  be¬ 
cause  Firestone  Champions  take  a  /«//- 
traction  bite  all-the-way  across  that 
massive,  sturdy  jull-traction  tread. 

Just  look  at  it.  Notice  how  the  higher, 
longer  bars  are  curved  and  braced  for 
extra  bite  and  extra  pull.  No  wonder 
they  OUTpull  all  other  tractor  tires. 

Underneath  those  rugged  bars  is  a 
low-pressure  tire  body  which  runs  on 
only  12  pounds  pressure.  This  allows 
the  entire  tread  bar  surface  to  make  full 
ground  contact  and  deliver  every  ounce 
of  extra  traction  that’s  built  into  it. 

For  additional  proof,  see  your 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Firestone  Store. 

Lilten  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  ei'ery  Monday  etening  over 
NBC  and  Americana  over  NBC  Netuork  Teletision  Stations 

Topyrlght.  1919.  The  Firestone  Tire  *  Ruhber  Oo. 


CH£CK  TH/S  COUPON  //NO  SEND  TT/N/ 


More  ways  to  build  better  with 

REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM 


Portable  Groin  Bin.  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  bulletin  on  groin  storage 
soys  “high  temperatures  accelerate 
deterioration."  Heat-reflecting  alumi¬ 
num  can  reduce  summer  tempera¬ 
tures,  help  prevent  spoilage.  Resists 
rats,  termites— you  can  build  your 
bins  light. 


Cattle  Shed.  Note  Reynolds  lifetime  Aluminum 
Gutters  ond  Downspouts  .  .  .  water  collected  here 
is  pure  and  clean.  Coltle  are  caoler  under  aluminum 
. . .  give  more  milk,  gain  more  weight.  This  roofing 
and  siding  stays  bright,  sound,  modern-looking 
without  maintenance.  Capacity,  40  to  50  head.  * 


Machinery  Shed  with  Shop,  24'  x  60'.  Build  with 
aluminum  and  you'll  have  a  cooler  work  ploce  in 
summer,  a  building  easier  to  keep  worm  in  winter, 
because  oluminum  reflects  heat  from  whatever  di¬ 
rection  it  comes.  Fire-resistont,  lifetime  protection 
for  your  valuable  equipment. 


Hog  House.  Farmers  report  Ihot  where 
hogs  and  sheep  hove  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  shelters  of  aluminum  and  of 
other  materiols,  they  crowd  in  under 
the  aluminum.  They  know  it's  more 
comfortoble  inside.  Easy  to  build,  to 
move,  to  keep  clean,  lifetime  dura¬ 
bility  pays  off  year  after  year. 


Goble-type  Brooder  House.  Univ.  of  Maryland 
tests  with  just  aluminum-covered  roofs  show  inside 
summer  temperatures  up  to  6°  cooler  at  bird  level. 
Note  skids ...  aluminum's  light  weight  makes  it  eosy 
to  move.  Size  shown  12'  x  10',  capacity  300  chicks. 


Range  Shelter.  Experimental  farms 
prove  heat-reflecting  aluminum  cuts 
hot-weather  poultry  losses,  improves 
weight.  Ceiling  temperatures  up  to 
15°  lower.  Readily  portable.  10'  x  10' 
capacity  100  to  150  birds.  Rustproof, 
last  indefinitely  without  protective 
painting. 


Any  type  of  born  is  better  roofed  and  sided  with 
rustproof,  maintenonce-free,  heat-reflecting  alumi¬ 
num.  Used  with  Reynolds  lifetime  Aluminum  noils 
ond  complete  occessories,  applicotion  is  simple. 
Light  weight  saves  labor. 


More  rigid, 
light-diffusing, 
beautiful 


see  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


Reynolds  Alumi-Drome.  All-purpose  farm  prefab. 
All-aluminum.  All-bolted  construction.  Standard  unit 
36  X  60  ,  length  variable  by  6  sections.  All  cleor 
space  inside.  Quickly  erected. 


I  Reynolds  Metals  Company 
I  Building  Products  Division 
^  2027  South  Ninth  St.,  Louisville  1,  Ky. 

^  Please  send  literature  and  infarmation  on: 

^  Q  Embossed  Corrugated  □  5-V  Crimp  Q  Nails 
I  D  Gutters  and  Downspouts  □  Reflective  Insulation 
I  □  Flashing  □  Weatherboard  □  Alumi-Orome 

I  Name - 


Remember  Reynolds— the  Company  that 
it  now  supplying  Aluminum 
Coble  lACSRI  to  eloctrify  2,000,000 
additional  farms . . .  also  producers  of 
portable  irrigation  pipe,  siphon  lubes, 
paint  pigments  and  freezer  foil. 


REYNOLDS  METALS  COMPANY,  BUILDING  PRODUCTS  DIVISION, 
LOUISVILLE  1,  KY..  OFFICES  IN  32  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


Address. 


COMING  IN  AUTUMN 


The  continuing  letters  about  “The  French 
Earth”  (Spring  1948)  showed  our  editors 
that  Farm  Quarterly  readers  like  to  know 
how  fanners  in  foreign  lands  go  about  the 
day’s  work.  The  .\utumn  issue  will  take  you 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  for  a  visit  with  the 
Yugoslav  farmer,  whose  country  is  now  being 
blown  about  by  the  shifting  winds  of  inter¬ 
national  policy.  To  get  this  story,  our  editor, 
R.  J.  McGinnis  lived  and  worked  with  Yugo¬ 
slav  farmers  during  an  extended  stay  in  Tito’s 
country.  He  brought  back  an  absorbing  story 
on  the  primitive  methods  of  the  Slav  peasant 
farmer. 

The  subject  of  Trace  Minerals,  and  their 
function  in  animal  and  plant  nutrition,  has 
been  on  the  Farm  Quarterly  schedules  for 
several  years,  but  the  editors  failed  to  find 
a  writer  willing  to  tackle  this  controversal 
subject.  Now  Dr.  Jonathan  Forman,  widely 
known  for  his  work  in  this  field,  has  prepared 
this  article  for  our  .\utumn  issue.  We  hope 
it  will  contribute  a  new  understanding  of 
this  complex  subject. 

.•Ml-winter  grazing,  now  established  in  the 
South,  IS  slowly  creeping  Northward.  The 
management  of  late  fall  pastures  is  investi¬ 
gated  in  an  article  on  general  pasture  man¬ 
agement  for  the  Midwest.  .Among  the  articles 
on  stock  will  be  the  latest  discoveries  in  cross¬ 
breeding  hogs,  a  discussion  on  the  new  hybrid 
chicken,  and  the  problems  and  methods  of 
shipping  livestock  to  market. 

Sweet  clover,  the  “Queen  of  the  Pastures”, 
will  be  given  the  Farm  Quarterly  ".\  to  Z” 
treatment  in  an  article  by  Evart  Vander 
Meulen.  .Another  illustrated  article  will  tell 
which  weeds  poison  stock,  the  symptoms  and 
cure  of  weed  poisoning,  and  how  to  eliminate 
this  plague. 

Our  executive  editor,  Fred  Knoop,  has 
compiled  data  on  the  plans  and  specifications 
for  hog  houses  and  made  a  survey  of  types 
of  hog  shelters  developed  by  universities  and 
successful  hog  raisers. 

The  USD.A  says  irrigation  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  in  the  Midwest.  Our  irri¬ 
gation  article  will  interest  both  the  vegetable 
grower  and  the  general  farmer  who  can  now 
irrigate  his  pastures  during  the  dry  season. 

Among  the  features  will  be  an  informal 
discussion  of  the  common  snakes  found  on 
farms,  a  two-page  feature  on  how  a  priest 
keeps  down  the  fox  population  in  an  Ohio 
county,  and  a  bit  of  color  from  the  deep 
South  in  an  article  on  the  moss  gatherers  of 
the  Louisiana  swamps. 

.Also  planned  is  an  illustrated  article  on 
the  vanishing  covered  bridge  and  a  frank 
discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  making  a 
fortune  from  raising  chinchillas. 
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STOCK 

How  To  Feed  Dairy  Calves. 

Distillers  Feeds  . 

Do  Hogs  Need  Milk?.  .  .  .  , 


SOIL 

Terraces  Tame  The  Runoff. 

CROPS 

Grain  Grading  • . 

Sugar  Beets . 

Put  The  Air  To  Work . 


FEATURES 

Cajun  Farmer  . 

The  Tenant-Landlord  Team 

The  Walking  Horse . 

The  Combine  Parade . 

The  Starks  . 

The  Perkins  Reunion  . 

Angora  Rabbits  . 

Toads  Are  Always  Hungry.  . 
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tops  them  all. 


Self-feeding 


Self-tying 


Uses  high  tensile 
strength  twine 
No  wires  to  stick  or  tie 
No  blocks  to  drop 
Automatic  bale  sheer 
Automatic  bale  counter 


Only  New  Holland 
all  these  farm  engineered 

Spring  tines  easily  replaced 
Bale  weight  easily  regulated 
Uniform  bales 

IJ2  seconds  to  divide  and  tie 
a  bale 

Floating  type  pick-up  unit 
22  h.p.  auxiliary  engine 
Can  be  used  stationary 


features! 

Rectangular  bales 
16''xl8"x36" 
Pneumatic  tires  7:50x24 
Capacity  up  to  10  tons 
per  hour 
Weighs  4900  lbs. 

Can  be  hitched  to  any 
2-plow  farm  tractor 


Big  capacity— up  to  10  tons  per  hour! 

When  you  bale  with  New  Holland,  your  hay  moves 
from  the  windrow  into  securely  tied  bales  in  a  matter 
of  seconds.  New  Holland's  greater  capacity  turns  out 
from  5  to  10  tons  each  hour  deptending  on  hay  con¬ 
ditions.  Faster,  surer  baling — better  hay  for  feeding 
or  selling. 


Better  hay— easier  to  feed! 

New  Holland’s  gentle  action  preserves  the 
valuable,  protein-rich  leaves.  This  means  bet¬ 
ter  feed  for  your  animals  and  better  prices  for 
your  hay.  Once  the  twine  is  cut,  a  New  Hol^ 
land  bale  separates  into  easy-feeding  slices. 
No  forking,  no  measuring — no  scattering  of 
leaves — just  pick  up  the  slices  and  feed! 


'  When  it  comes  to  Balers  ^ 
New  Holuind  tops  them  all* 


Frank  Alvis,  Princeton,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  writes:  “My  New  Holland 
is  a  money-making  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  ...  I  have  haled  as  much 
as  seven  bales  a  minute.  When  it 
comes  to  balers,  the  New  Holland 


Buy  Sew  Holland  Products  only  from  an  Authorized 
\eur  Holland  Dealer.  He  icill  give  you  competent 
service  and  genuine  parts.  Mail  the  coupon  today! 


Save  time,  save  labor  with 
rvt\  this  remarkable  bale  loader! 

For  faster,  easier  loading. 
Si  simply  hitch  your  New 

^  Holland  Bale  Ixtader  to 

TT  wagon  or  truck 

~  and  follow  your  Baler. 

The  Bale  Loader  picks  up  bales  from  any 
angle.  One  man  stacks  bales  on  the  truck — 
another  man  drives.  Only  two  men  needed. 


Tronble-free  baling  with 
the  only  Certified  Twine! 

New  Holland  is  the  only 
baler  twine  certified  by  The 
U.S. Testing  Co.,  America’s 
oldest  and  largest  impartial 
testing  laboratory.  When 
you’re  buying  twine — choose  New  Holland 
Black  or  White.  It’s  certified  for  Quality, 
Strength,  Uniformity,  and  Rodent -resistance! 


hw  hollU® 


Catalogs  giving  complete  details  about  the  New  Holland  Baler  —  and  other 
New  Holland  products.  Please  check  items  in  which  you're  interested  ond 
moil  coupon  to:  New  Hollond  Machine  Co.,  9C6  Beaver  St.,  New  Hollond,  Po. 
n  Pick-Up  Baler  Q  Side  Delivery  Rake  O  Cylinder  Corn  Sheller 

O  Baler  Twine  Q  Hay  Chopper-  Q  Hommer  Mill 

O  Bole  Looder  Ensilage  Cutter  □  Portoble  Tractor  Saw 

n  Forage  Harvester  ^  Forage  Blower  Q  General-Purpose  Mixer 

Hoy  Pick-Up  Q  Cylinder  Husker-  Hydroulic  Looder 

Row  Crop  Attachment  Sheller  [H  Form  Belting 


New  HoLieAND 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  MAKER  OF  PICK-UP  BALERS 

New  Holland  Machine  Company,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  SPERRY  CORPORATION 
Minneapolif  •  Des  Moinei  •  Kansai  City  •  Toronto 


The  tenderness  and  succulent  goodness  of  a  ham  like 
this  is  the  result  of  successful  feeding  .  .  .  and  its 
appetite  appeal  is  assured  when  Seagram  Solubles  balanced 
rations*  head  up  all  the  chapters  of  its  feed-lot  history. 
These  rations,  fed  from  growing  start  to  full  weight 
finish,  make  pigs  gain  faster  for  extra  tenderness,  stay 
healthier  for  true  flavor,  finish  finer  for  proper  texture,  in 
FEWER  WEEKS  on  FEWER  POUNDS  OF  FEED! 


*  Write  for  free 
booklet  giving 
balanced  ration 
formulas  for 
swine  and  other 
livestock  feeding. 


JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SONS,  INC. 

GRAIN  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  •  BOX  240,  LOUISVILLE  I.  KENTUCKY 
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LETTERS 


ARMER  FEEDER 

^KCtn^uyuUccC 


CAMBRIDGE  CITY,  INDIANA 

Oh  mostoaii  SMom,  modb  tti 

WlOtlt.  MOO  FOUMTS,  MOO  WOlWm,  oawuu  RUVO 
I  WMCMK.  rOMTtY  COOPt^  WPOMCnOM  WOOO  OATIH 


WE  REPEAT 

THIS  SEEDER  SOWS 
ANY  SEED  OR  GRAIN 
THAT  CAN  BE 


i  mm 

'  FOR 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


•ITS  CRI  KI/' 

Dear  Sir : 

On  pat;f  18  of  the  Winter  1948  nuinher  of  the  Farm  Quarterly,  there 
is  a  parauraph  devoted  to  a  method  of  curins;  suekers  arnonu  dairy  cows. 
Beinu  a  city-bred  woman  converted  to  farminu  in  recent  years,  perhaps 
I  am  “the  fool  who  rushes  in,"  etc.,  etc.,  ad  lib.,  ad  naus,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  But  the  method  outlined  seems  peculiarly  cruel.  Here  at  my 
farm,  a  simple  method  has  been  used  which  requires  neither  veterinarian 
or  psychiatrist,  but  which  has  achievi-d  most  satisfactory  results.  My 
manaiter  merely  clatnps  a  hotr  rim;  (or  two  rini;s  in  the*  case  of  a  stub¬ 
born  animal)  underneath  the  tongue,  far  back  where  the  up-curling 
movement  of  the  ton»;ue  in  sucking  takes  place.  This  impairs  nothim;  but 
the  ability  to  suck.  It  has  been  in  use  here  for  the  past  15  years,  and 
there  are  no  “suckers"  in  the  dairy  herd  or  amom;  the  youm;  stock. 
Whi  n  heifers  penned  touether  show  a  tendency  to  suck  each  other  the 
manager  or  the  herdsman  immediately  gets  busy  with  the  hog  ringer, 
and  there  is  an  end  to  the  trouble  at  once.  I  am  glad  to  rush  in  with  this 
bit  of  information,  in  the  interest  of  protecting  poor  “Bossy”  from  such 
torture  as  having  part  of  her  tongue  removed,  as  your  article  recom¬ 
mends.  The  S.P.O.A.  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  it  IS  cruel,  and 
it  IS  a  form  of  torture. 

Mrs.  .Arlington  C.  Harvey 

North  Prairie,  Wis. 


Employ  the  Modern  Seed¬ 
ing  Method  to  broadcast 
your  cover  crops  while 
harvesting  potatoes  and 
other  major  crops  or  at 
the  last  cultivation  Sow 
Domestic  Rye,  Sweet- 
clover,  etc  ,  with  the  All 
Electric  Farmer  Broadcast 
Seeder 

CAN  BE  MOUNTED  ON 
FRONT  OR  REAR  OF 
YOUR  TRACTOR, 
TRUCK,  JEEP  OR  CAR  « 
SOWS  UP  TO  20  ACRES 
PER  HOUR  •  OPERATED 
FROM  YOUR  VEHICLE 
BATTERY,  NOT  POWER 
TAKE  OFF  •  DOES  NOT 
THROW  SEED  OR  GRAIN 
ON  VEHICLE  «  FAST, 
DEPENDABLE,  ECO¬ 
NOMICAL 

With  AGITATOR  you  can 
broadcast  Brome,  Rye,  Or¬ 
chard,  Dallas  Grass,  etc  , 
as  little  as  2  lbs  per  acre 
Agitator  optional  at  extra 
cost 

FARMER  FEEDER 

_  ZumUbf 

EHOG  lOT 
EQUIPMENT 
mokes  your 
Profits  go  UP 
Costs  go  down 


FITS  YOUR  CAR,  TRUCK  OR  TRACTOR 


V^  IFE  ANTED 


Dear  bir: 

Bought  this  forty  arms  two  years  ago,  then  got  marrird  the  next  day. 
She  didn’t  like  it  so  we  called  the  marriage  off  last  spring,  and  I  like  it 
but  it  is  no  good  alone.  Know  of  any  farmer's  widow  that  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  fifty-five  year  old  World  War  One  vet  ?  German-English  ex¬ 
traction,  drink  one  glass  of  beer  every  month  (average),  smoke  cigars, 
Cihristian,  but  no  church  goer.  Five  foot  ten,  225  lbs.  Need  a  pardner  to 
plan  things  with,  handle  the  money,  if  we  make  any,  and  kinda  prod 
me  into  action.  .Xm  a  good  worker  for  others,  but  do  puttering  by  myself. 

Can't  deride  whether  to  sell  or  try  to  vet  another  pardner.  Don't  want 
one  that  is  broke  because  she  would  probably  soon  have  us  both  that  way. 

A1  Raether 

Colfax,  Calif. 


FARMER  WOOD  STEEL  CLAD 
FEEDERS,  designed  and  tested  by 
successful  hog  raisers  and  cus¬ 
tomer  proved,  incorporate  oil 
the  "know-how"  for  the  Modern 
Feeding  Method.  They  are  steel 
covered  and  reinforced. 

FARMER  VACUUM  TYPE  HOG 
FOUNTAINS  are  engineered  for 
year  round  use;  a  summer-win¬ 
ter  fount'  all  in  one.  Easy  to 
move,  clean  and  fill,  no  crowd- 


OLT.SIDE  EODKINC  IN 

Dear  Sir: 

I  iKjught  one  of  your  magazines  recently  and  enjoyed  it  considerably, 
until  I  earne  to  the  page  where  you  showed  how  the  side  of  a  steer  was 
cut  open  to  investigate  its  contents. 

Tony  P. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


MOTHER  NATURE  AND  AN  OIL  CAN 

Dear  Sirs : 

Following  is  a  hint  that  I  f<‘el  most  farmers  can  use.  On  a  place  I 
bought  there  were  two  acres  of  run-down  grapes  and  dozens  of  willow 
trees  which  simple  cutting  did  not  kill.  I  tried  arid,  nitrate  and  a  few 
other  things  with  no  success.  I  finally  «‘volved  the  plan  of  cutting  the  tree 
or  vine  close  enough  to  the  ground  to  permit  covering  with  an  old  five  quart 
oil  can  or  a  five  gallon  bucket.  This  worked.  In  the  dark  nioist  interior 
of  the  bucket,  fungi  grows  and  covers  the  stump  and  kills  it.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  the  stump  is  in  such  shape  that  it  can  be  kicked  out  of 
the  ground.  On  stumps  too  large  for  a  five  gallon  pail  I  us<‘  an  oil  drum 
or  a  large  concrete  tile  with  a  board  cover  weighted  down. 

Herlx'rt  E.  Bridgewater 

Georgetown,  Illinois 


with  rocking  bolster  principle.  Easy  to 
handle  ot  high  speeds,  does  not  twist,  de¬ 
signed  for  the  bumps,  short  turning  radius 
—simple  conversion  to  2-wheel  troiler. 


(Continued  on  Page  105) 


The  “How” 
iah  Net  Income 


gene 


T/ie  hiff  problem  on  li.  S.  farms  in  79/9  is  to  find  nays  to  cut 
profhiction  costs  .  .  .  increase  efficiency  and  maintain  or  even 
increasi*  net  profits.  Here'^s  bote  Ed  and  Rosalie  Farmer  achieve 
tlu'se  ends  on  their  170  Ohio  acres. 


SUO  PKOriT  OVER  IF.F.D  COST  from  one  cow 
alone,  as  shown  by  D.H.I.A,  records,  is  typical  of  Fd's 
"Brae  Meads  (lUernsey  Farm”  herd.  The  10  head  at  er¬ 
ased  410  tbs.  hnllerfal  last  year.  Feeding  the  Wayne 
H'jy  ITi'r  protein  ration  made  with  his  own  grains 
and  Wayne  32',f  Dairy  Feed)  he  got  more  hutterfat, 
more  milt  and  realized  more  profit  with  fewer  cows 
than  the  year  before! 


ing  balanced  rations  and  taking  good  care  of 
our  pigs,  dair)’  herd  and  chickens,  we  can 
get  the  fastest  and  cheapest  gains  and  pro¬ 
duction.  We  follow  the  ^JC'ayne  Feecling 
Programs  just  as  they’re  recommended.  We 
find  it  pays  otf  in  the  net  profit  column. 
Even  though  we  don’t  have  a  big  farm,  we 
have  comfortable  living  and  are  getting  our 
farm  paid  for.” 

The  Farmer’s  have  a  system  of  managing 
their  cash  income  for  "better  farm  living” 
and  getting  the  farm  loan  paid.  The  steady 
income  from  the  milk  check  pays  for  all  the 
Wayne  Feed  Supplements  and  other  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  of  farming.  The  cash  from 
spring  and  fall  pigs  is  paid  on  the  tarm 
loan.  And  the  egg  checks  go  to  Mrs.  Farmer 
for  feeding  and  clothing  the  family. 

The  Farmer’s  feel  that  perhaps  the  days 
of  inflated  farm  prices  are  about  over.  But 
with  the  efficient  operation,  wise  feeding 
and  management  along  with  low  operating 
costs,  Ed  and  Rosalie  Farmer  know  that 
they  can  make  a  good  living  and  pay  for 
their  farm  even  with  average  farm  prices. 
And  their  farm  records  back  up  their  belief. 

Wayne  Feeds  are  proud  of  the  part  they 
are  playing  in  the  success  of  the  Farmer’s 
and  thousands  of  farmers,  large  and  small, 
all  over  the  countr)’.  Never  before  has  gooj 
feeding  been  more  vital  to  your  net  profits 
— and  in  following  the  tested  and  proved 
>X'ayne  Way  with  your  poultry  and  livestcxk, 
you  can  be  sure  of  nutrition  that  helps  you 
get  top  results  ever)’  time.  For  Wayne  Feeds 
carry  the  "IQ”  (Ingredient  Quality)  Seal, 
signifying  triple-tests — chemical,  biological 
and  Research  Farm — of  its  nutritive  value. 

There  are  thousands  of  Wayne  Feed  Deal¬ 
ers  across  the  nation.  See  the  one  nearest 
you  to  get  started  on  the  Wayne  Way  to  high 
net  profits  oi;  write  for  free  feeding  informa¬ 
tion  to  Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  E.\ecutive  Offices, 
Chicago;  Service  Offices,  F't.  Wayne,  Ind. 


230  pounds  in  6  months  for  the  early  Sep¬ 
tember  and  early  March  markets.  Rosalie’s 
pullet  flock  gets  into  egg  production  in 
August  so  that  she  can  have  plenty  of  good- 
sized  eggs  for  high  egg  prices  in  early  tall. 

Ed’s  farm  record  book  shows  they  were 
selling  about  50  dozen  eggs  a  week  last 
fall  at  66  cents  a  dozen.  (Most  farm  flocks 
were  just  beginning  to  lay  then.)  He  sold 
his  1948  spring  pigs  in  early  September 
ahead  of  the  heavy  market  runs.  One  ship¬ 
ment  brought  S28.00  a  hundred;  the  second 
lot  sold  for  S27.25.  Compare  that  with  the 
S2().0(),  S22.00  and  $24.00  prices  most 
farmers  got  for  their  spring  pig  crop. 

Then  look  at  Ed’s  dair)’  herd.  One  cow 
last  year  made  him  a  profit  of  $340.00  over 
feed  cost.  His  D.H.I.A.  records  show  that. 
They  also  show  that  his  ’Brae  Meads  Guern- 
.sey  Farm”  herd  produced  more  hutterfat, 
more  milk  and  made  more  profit  in  1948 
with  fewer  cows  than  the  year  before.  Ed 
found  out  he  had  some  loafers  in  his  herd. 
He  got  rid  of  them  quickly  and  it  showed 
up  in  his  net  profit  column. 


Driving  past  Ed  and  Rosalie  Farmer’s 
place  on  R.  R.  2,  Rockford,  Ohio,  you 
wouldn’t  be  impres.sed  that  it  was  a  "show- 
place  of  success."  Their’s  is  an  average  look¬ 
ing  farm  .  .  .  from  outward  appearances. 
You  have  to  stop  in  and  talk  with  Ed  and 
Rosalie  before  you  learn  just  how  successtul 
and  "how  big"  their  "little  farm”  really  is. 

When  you  get  the  inside  story,  you  learn 
they  are  far-above-average  farmers.  Ed  can 
show  you  a  complete  set  of  farm  records  that 
run  back  to  1940.  He  can  tell  you  his  net 
cash  income  for  any  year,  the  price  of  egg 
mash  in  March,  1943,  or  what  he  sold  his 
hogs  for  in  the  fall  of  1946.  A  few  minutes 
looking  over  his  records  begins  to  unfold  a 
story  of  high  net  profit  and  efficiency  on 
F'armer’s  1 70  acres. 

Unlike  most  farmers,  Ed  believes  in  farm¬ 
ing  on  a  smaller  scale  and  getting  high  net 
income  by  hitting  the  high  markets  and  get¬ 
ting  maximum  production  per  animal  unit 
on  his  farm.  His  ten  head  of  purebred 
Guernseys  averaged  410  pounds  of  butter 
fat  last  year.  Rosalie’s  106  hens  laid  as  high 
as  92  eggs  in  one  day  and  have  averaged 
right  at  85  percent  production  all  fall  and 
winter.  Ed  saves  between  50  and  60  pigs 
each  year  from  6  to  7  sows.  Those  results 
indicate  that  the  Farmer’s  get  about  every 
pound  of  milk,  every  pound  of  pork  and 
every  egg  possible  from  their  efforts. 

Hitting  The  High  Sputss 

That  kind  of  production  combined  with 
highest  market  prices  spells  nothing  but 
high  net  income.  By  farming  on  a  small 
scale,  Ed  Farmer  is  able  to  time  his  spring 
and  fall  farrowing  .so  his  pigs  hit  220  to 


Seerets  F»r  Siiec'ess 

Ed  had  developed  his  own  formula  for 
success.  There's  nothing  new  about  it — but 
it  is  somewhat  rare  among  today’s  American 
farmers.  He  states  it  this  way.  "We  bought 
this  tarm  ot  114  acres  in  1947  when  land 
prices  were  high,  and  rent  56  acres.  We 
decided  it  we  were  going  to  get  it  paid  for 
we'd  better  make  every  hen,  pig,  and  cow  a 
money-maker.  Rather  than  trying  to  farm  on 
a  big  scale,  we  decided  to  do  a  good  job 
with  what  we  had.  Operating  costs  can  be 
kept  low  and  the  risk  is  much  less.  By  teed- 


85'/,  FX.C,  PRODl  CTinS  ALL  TALL  A\D  WISTFR 

from  her  106  hens  proves  Kosatie  is  right  in  her  feed¬ 
ing  plan.  She  gets  100  two-u  eek-old  sexed  pi.llets  and 
loo  straight-run  chiits  into  her  brooder  house  by 
.March  I,  Roosters  are  eaten  as  fryers;  pullets  thrive  on 
the  Vt'ayne  Program,  producing  1st  eggs  early  in  August, 
Birds  are  culled  and  housed  before  September  I  for 
early  fall  egg  production. 


CRnWI\C,  THFIR  OWS  RFPLACFMF\T  HFIFFRS 
is  slow  but  sure,  the  Farmer's  pnd.  Here  fohnny  strokes 
a  day-old  heifer  calf  getting  colostrum  milk  from  its 
mother.  In  a  couple  of  days,  it  goes  on  nipple-pail  feed¬ 
ing,  until  4  weeks  old,  and  from  then  on,  Wayne  Calf 
Pellets,  shelled  corn  and  oats  will  be  substituted  for 
milk.  That  means  up  to  l,IH)0  lbs,  more  milk  to  sell! 


I 


J 


All  these  and  many  more 
engineered  for  the 


Dearborn  Disc  Plow 


Dearborn  Lift-Type  Disc  Harrow 


Your  satisfaction  with  any  tractor— the 'amount  of 
work  you  get  done,  the  hours  and  muscle  aches  you 
save,  the  extra  profit  you  make— all  of  these  depend 
upon  having  the  proper  implements  as  well  as 
upon  the  tractor  itself.  With  the  Ford  Tractor  and 
Dearborn  Implements,  you  have  the  right  combi¬ 
nation  because  tractor  and  implements  are  planned 
from  the  ground  up  to  work  together. 

Dearborn  Implements  give  farmers  the  rugged 
construction  they  like,  plus  the  uncompromising 
quality  that  means  long  life  and  low  lifetime  cost. 
All  but  a  very  few  can  be  attached  or  detached  in 
three  swift  operations,  saving  precious  working 
time  in  the  held.  Dearborn  Implements  are  easy  to 
transport,  easy  to  use,  easy  to  service,  easy  to  store 

and  they  do  stand  up. 


Dearborn  Spring  Shank  Cultivator 


And  every  Dearborn  Implement  is  specially  engi¬ 
neered  to  work  at  its  best  with  the  Ford  Tractor. 

A  few  of  the  implements  in  this  great  line  are 
illustrated  on  these  pages.  Many  more  are  avail¬ 
able,  making  it  possible  to  keep  a  Ford  Tractor 
profitably  busy  anywhere,  any  time,  all  ’round  the 
farm  — making  it  a  real  “Year  ’Round  Tractor.” 
DiARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


Dearborn  Scoop 


It  marks  the  headquarters  of  your 
nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer.  He  and 
his  organization  sell  Ford  Tractors 
and  Dearborn  Farm  Equipment  and 
offer  yoq  expert  service  and  genuine 
parts.  Under  this  sign. you  will  find  a 
genuine  interest  in  serving  you  well. 


Dearborn  Tandem  "B"  Disc  Harrow 


Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Combine 


COPTRIGNT  tSM,  OCAmORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


MEANS  LESS  WORK  . . . 
MORE  INCOME  PER  ACRE 
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UNTREATED  QUARTER 

/' 


TREATED  QUARTER 


ote  the  dispersion  of  SOjuiBB  OINTMENT 

throughout  the  treated  quarter! 


A  simple  experiment,  results  of  which  are  shown 
in  this  unretouched  photograph,  demonstrates 
how  thoroughly  treatment  with  Squibb  Ointment 
disperses  f>enicillin  throughout  a  cow’s  quarter. 

One  quarter-ounce  tube  of  Squibb  Ointment, 
carrying  a  dye,  was  instilled  into  one  quarter  of 
a  cow’’s  udder.  When  the  cow  was  killed  17  hours 
later,  the  udder  was  removed  and  frozen. 

The  above  cross-section  photograph  was  then 
taken.  You  can  see  from  the  blue  dye  how  the 
ointment  dispersed  throughout  the  treated  quar¬ 
ter,  even  to  the  uppermost  regions. 


The  reason  for  this  thorough  dispersion  is  that 
the  ointment  has  the  proper  melting  point  and 
floats  up  through  the  milk  in  the  udder— one  of 
the  important  factors  in  making  Squibb  Penicil¬ 
lin  Calcium  Ointment  especially  effective  in  treat¬ 
ing  mastitis*.  2  tubes  are  sufficient  for  most  cases. 

See  your  druggist  now— and  get  Squibb  "instant- 
use”  Penicillin  Calcium  Ointment.  Keep  a  supply 
on  hand!  For  accurate  diagnosis  of  nsastitis,  coil 
your  veterinarian. 

*Due  to  Streptococcus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of  the  Urj(e.st 
percentage  of  all  mastitis  cases. 


FREE  BREEDING  CHARTl 

Handy— valuable  for  keeping  breeding 
and  freshening  records.  Write  for 
yours  — and  for  booklet  on  Mastitis 
Control.  Address  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons, 
Veterinary  and  Animal  Feeding  Prod¬ 
ucts  Division,  Dept.  Fy-29,  745  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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,OOK  AT  THEM  ALL  — 

THE  HARDER^'VOU  ARB  TO  PE'EA^B 


THE 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  JOHN  DEERE  TRACTORS 

Cyclonic-Fuel-Intake  Engines  in  both  gasoline  and  all-fuel  types 
for  eager,  economical  power  on  the  fuel  of  your  choice  *  Hydraulic 
Powr-Trol  for  finger-tip  operation  of  integral  and  drawn  equipment 
*  Roll-O-Matic  “Knee-Action”  Front  Wheels  for  easier  steering 
and  greater  riding  comfort  ^  Quik-Tatch  Working  Equipment  to 
meet  every  need  *  Adjustable,  Deep-Cushion  Seat  *  Sit-or-Stand 
Platform  Tapered  Fuel  Tank  for  unexcelled  view  *  Convenient 
Hand  Clutch  *  Multi-Speed  Transmission  ♦  Automatic  Crankcase 
Ventilation  ^  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  Equipment  —  all  in 
addition  to  Exclusive  Two-Cylinder  Design  which  provides  fewer, 
heavier  parts  for  greater  dependability  and  economy,  longer  life. 

.JOHN  DEERE 

E  IkkINOIS 


No  other  equipment 
investment  is  more  important 
tiian  your  tractor.  Its  purchase  de¬ 
serves  thoughtful  consideration 
.  .  .  complete  investigation.  So 
look  at  them  all  before  you  decide — 
dioose  the  one  with  most  of  the 
features  that  count.  We  feel  certain 
the  harder  you  are  to  please  the 
better  you’ll  like  a  John  Deere. 


In  modern  design  which  offers 
you  the  latest  engineering  advance¬ 
ments  for  speedier,  easier  farm¬ 
ing  as  well  as  in  proved,  tieo-epllnder 
performance  which  insures  years 
of  faithful,  low-cost  service, 

John  Deere  Tractors  are  today’s 
leaders.  Give  your  John  Deere 
dealer  a  chance  to 
prove  it. 


For  CM/cry  famtSno  ncc€i,  •  • 


.  .  .  there’s  John  Deere 

Quality  Equipment  to  lower 
your  costs  and  increase  your 
profits,  to  speed  up  your 
work  and  make  it  easier. 
The  great,  modern  line  of 
John  Deere  Tractors  and  im- 
plements  is  described  and 
illustrated  in  a  colorful  new 
edition  of  “Better  Farming” 
just  off  the  press.  Write  to 
John  Deere,  Moline,  III.,  for 
your  free  copy  today. 


MOB.IN 
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FARM  BOOKS 


American  Farming  f4  vols.)  by  Andrew 
Boss,  Harold  K.  Wilson,  and  ^Villiam  E. 
Petersen;  \Vcbb  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  $15. 

Citv  men  who  have  invested  in  a  farm 
are  often  heard  to  say,  “If  things  really 
get  tough.  I  can  move  out  to  my  farm 
and  make  a  living.”  A  farmer  might,  with 
equal  logie,  buy  a  set  of  oil  paints  so  that 
he  can  turn  to  portrait  painting  in  case 
of  crop  failure.  A  comjjetent  farmer,  like 
a  competent  artist,  is  the  product  of  train¬ 
ing  and  experience.  At  one  time  book 
lamin’  was  held  in  contempt  as  a  method 
of  training  a  fanner,  but  now  there  is 
almost  as  much  recjuired  reading  for  a 
farmer  who  wants  to  keep  up  with  the 
science  of  agriculture  as  there  is  for  a 
physician.  It  should  not  be^surprising  then 
that  the  authors  of  American  Farming  have 
filled  four  volume  s  and  turned  out  only  an 
introduction  to  modem  agriculture. 

The  authors  of  this  series,  the  late 
Andrew  Boss.  Harold  K.  5Vilson  and 
William  E.  Petersen,  all  ser\ed  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Dr.  Boss  was  a  pioneer  and  one  of  the 
nation’s  outstanding  authorities  in  the 
study  of  farm  management  and  econom¬ 
ics.  Dr.  5Vilson  is  a  Professor  of  .Agronomy 
at  Minnesota,  and  Dr.  Petersen  is  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  animal  husbandry.  Dr.  A.  M. 
Field.  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  acted  as 
general  editor  for  the  series  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  over-all  plan  of  the  books. 

Each  volume  of  the  series  attempts  to 
present  a  cross-section  of  the  whole  of 
American  agriculture  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  A’olume  1  (An  Introduction 
to  Farming)  presents  all  phases  and  types 
of  farming  in  an  elementary,  understand¬ 
able  manner.  .Accounting  methods,  farm 
mapping,  soil  needs  and  the  like  are 
studied  in  Volume  2  ( Organizing  the 
Farm  Business)  as  these  practices  apply 
to  all  types  of  farming  from  cotton  grow¬ 
ing  to  raising  poultry.  Volume  3  ( Op¬ 
erating  and  Managing  the  Farm)  takes 
up  work  programs,  marketing  problems 
and  management  procedures;  and  Volume 
4  (Farm  Oicnership,  Production  Pro¬ 
grams,  Breeding  and  Improvement)  pre¬ 
sents  farming  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  investment,  covering  the  hnaneial  and 
legal  aspects  of  the  business  as  well  as 
programs  for  the  iinjirovcment  of  the 
farm.  This  organization  of  material  makes 
it  possible  to  read  each  volume  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  unit  with  its  own  special  approach  to 
the  problems  of  farming. 

On  the  other  hand  this  arrangement 
has  jiroduced  a  rather  cumbersome  set 
(Continued  on  page  144) 


Do  you  spend  valuable  time  replacing  fence  posts  . . .  time  you’d  like  to 
give  to  a  thousand-and-one  more  profitable  jobs.' 

Today  you  can  save  both  time  and  money  by  treating  your  fenee  jiosts 
with  Dow  PEXTAcblorojibenol.  This  tested  wood  preservative  prevents 
decay  and  can  be  apjilii  d  simjily  and  cheaply  right  on  your  own  farm. 
You  just  soak  the  posts  for  the  requir€*d  length  of  time  in  a  solution  of 
“Pexta”  and  petroleum  oil.  A"our  empty  oil  drums  will  serve  as  con¬ 
tainers  for  the  soakins.  Do  this  and  you  will  have  long-lived  fenee 
posts  and  lumber  free  from  deeav  and  termites. 

Start  today  to  protect  your  fence  posts  and  lumber.  Send  for  free 
booklet  “Post  Preservation  Pays”.  It  tells  you  bow  to  treat  posts  at 
home — on  the  farm.  .Ask  for  booklet  PE  30. 


.  .  .  A  solution  containing  PENTAchloro- 
phonol  suitoblo  for  trooting  fonco 
posts  is  now  avoiloblo  at  your  local 
Dow  dealori 
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FOR  BETTER  FARMING 


Proved  .  .  .  and  approved  .  .  .  for  SO  years  Half  a  century  ago  —  when 
the  first  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  went  into  action  —  America’s  farm  lands  got  a  new 
lease  on  life.  Here  at  last  was  a  quicker,  easier  way  of  applying  manure  on  the 
soil  —  a  proved  way  of  extracting  its  full  fertility  value.  Here  was  better  farming! 

The  same  has  been  true  of  every  addition  to  the  NEW  IDEA  line  of  specialized 
machines.  Each  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  its  ability  to  do  a  particular  job 
better  on  farms  from  coast  to  coast.  Each  has  solidly  established  its  exceptional 
durability  in  matchless  service  records.  That’s  why  NEW  IDEA  has  always  been 
the  equipment  buy-word  for  a  vast  majority  of  farmers.  NEW  IDEA  Divi¬ 
sion  —  amp  Mfg.  Corporation.  Factories:  Coldwater,  O.;  Sandwich,  III. 


Send  for  special  free  Anni¬ 
versary  Literature  Packet, 
consisting  of  a  profusely 
illustroted  Golden  Jubilee 
Booklet  and  a  General 
Catolog  describing  all  New 
Idea  Farm  Machines.  Mail 
a  post-card  today! 


NEW  IDEA  FARM  EQUIPMENT 


A  BRIEF  SUMAAARY  OF  THE  NEWEST 
DEVELOPMENTS  IN  DAIRYING  AND 
THE  CARE  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE. 


DAISY 


Protect 
your  M 
miik  production 
^  with 


10C-K£D  BY 
KEY  RING 
FASTENER, 
ALL  CHAIN 
AOULtSTABLF 


Dairy  farmers  have  al¬ 
ways  taken  for  granted 
that  the  only  way  to  see 
whether  or  not  a  heifer  ealf  would  become 
a  good  milker  was  to  raise  her  to  produc¬ 
ing  age.  This  costs  about  $200,  money 
wasted  if  she  proves  better  for  hamburger 
than  milk  production.  W .  W.  Swett  of 
the  USD.\  Bureau  of  Dair\-  Industry, 
Beltsville,  Maryland,  has  found  a  method 
of  picking  the  best  producers  while  they 
are  still  calves. 

He  discovered  that  the  development  of 
the  mammar\’  glands  starts  soon  after 
heifer  calves  are  born.  He  noticed  also 
that  some  calves  show  more  promising  de¬ 
velopment  at  tender  ages  than  do  other 
calves.  In  his  limited  test  the  system 
worked,  and  was  proved  helpfully  accu¬ 
rate  when  the  calves  grew  up  and  came 
into  production.  Four  months  was  found 
to  be  the  most  reliable  age  at  which  to 
forecast  an  animal’s  production  ability. 

This  piece  of  research  still  net'ds  con¬ 
siderable  checking.  While  it  looks  promis¬ 
ing,  scientists  are  careful  to  point  out  that 
it  still  isn’t  ready  for  general  use,  because 
too  little  is  known  alx)ut  it. 


PriMiiietion 

Predictions 


Enter  your  top  show  animals,  in  competition  for  the 
largest  premiums  ever  offered  dairy  breeders!  Enter 
your  commercial  exhibit,  for  the  farm  or  processing 
market.  Exhibitor  accommodations  and  cooperation  will 
please  you  thoroughly. 

Attend  the  Exposition  in  person  —  send  your  farm 
and  company  men.  Broaden  your  friendships  through¬ 
out  the  Breeds  and  Industry — and  know  at  first-hand 
the  men,  animals,  methods  and  facilities  that  are  build¬ 
ing  ever-greater  economic  effectiveness  and  stability 
for  the  entire  Industry. 

Profit  from  recognition  earned  by  your  entries  and 
exhibits — from  valuable  information  and  associations — 
from  new  Dairy  Industry  unity  to  be  gained — from  en¬ 
hanced  public  awareness  of  the  Dairy  Industry's  value 
for  the  Nation's  greater  welfare. 

Write  today  for  further  information,  show  catalog, 
exhibitors  blanks,  hotel  reservations:  Secretary,  Inter¬ 
national  Dairy  Exposition,  Inc.,  130  E.  Washington  St., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


AYRSHIRE 


BROWN  SWISS 


GUERNSEY 


HOLSTEIN 


JERSEY 


A-.ILKING  SHORTHORN 


.\fter  seven  years  of 
tinkering  with  the  sex 
life  of  the  cow,  Dr. 
Raymond  Umbaugh,  of  the  EWundation  of 
.Apjjlied  Rescan  h,  San  .\ntonio,  Te.xas, 
has  learned  how  to  make  a  scrub  cow  givi- 
birth  to  a  jjurebred  calf  of  which  she  is 
not  even  the  mother,  biologically  speaking. 

Umbaugh  has  developed  a  method  of 
taking  rfac  fertilized  egg  from  a  purebred 
cow  and  planting  it  in  the  body  of  the 
scrub  animal  when'  it  grows  until  birth. 

In  his  cattle  experiments  Umbaugh 
usi  d  7.30  cows.  He  managed  to  control  the 
ovulation  time  of  the  cows  by  administer¬ 
ing  a  hormone  from  sheep.  Normally  a 
cow  is  content  to  develop  one  ovum  or  egg 
at  a  time.  Umbaugh  has  managed  to  spi-ed 
up  this  process  so  that  test  cows  now  de¬ 
velop  several  ova  at  about  the  same  time. 

Tying  all  these  advancements  together 
he  has  more  than  a  collection  of  interest¬ 
ing  scientific  experiments.  He  is  working 
toward  the  time  when  he  can  collect  sev¬ 
eral  eggs  from  one  purebred  cow,  plant 
each  egg  in  a  different  grade  cow  and  sit 
back  and  wait  for  the  grade  cow  to  drop  a 
purebred  calf.  By  this  method  it  would  be 
jxjssible  to  change  all  cows  in  the  country,- 
to  high  quality  stock  in  a  single  genera¬ 
tion.  Umbaugh  feels  that,  while  the  experi¬ 
ments  are  still  not  completed,  and  to  date 


(lows  ('.an  Be 
Foster  Mothers 


DELIVERY  TO 

able  chain.  Niimbrrrd  both 
sides.  $11.50  per  dozen. 

$0.00  per 

without  chain.  Key  Rinr 
E'asteners.  $6.50  per  dozen.  ■■ 

Mo.  $8— DOL'BLE  PLATE  NECK  CIIAI.V.  Upper  por- 
Uo"  strap:  lower  portion 
chain.  $12.50  per  dozen. 


No.25— nol'BI  E  PI.STE 
ALL  CHAIN  MARKER. 
SOLID  BRASS  .MARK¬ 
ER  PLATES,  numbered 
both  sides.  Chain  is  brass 
plated.  Weicht,  1  lb. 
each. 


Bactericide,  disinfectant,  deodorant— Pittcide 
puts  the  proved  sanitizing  powers  of  chlorine 
to  work  for  you. 

1.  Helps  maintain  low  bacteria-count  milk, 
a.  Keeps  your  milk  profits  up. 
a.  Holds  your  sanitation  costs  down. 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 
CoiRiRbu  ChiRiiul  DivisioR 
Fifth  at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  1 3.  Pa. 


Price:  $14.50  per  dozen 


Sample  mailed  for  $1.00. 
Write  for  folder. 


Hnntinrton,  Indiana 


fm 


-IN  THE 
LOW  PRICE 
CLASS 


The  popular-priced 
"VAC”  hustles  haul¬ 
ing  with  a  short-turn¬ 
ing  Case  farm  truck. 


**For  my  money,  this  Case  *VAC’  is  the  best  buy  in  the  popular-price  class 
because  it  gives  me  more  results — the  reasons  why  we  buy  and  use  tractors. 
I’ve  compared  it  with  other  tractors  I  have  owned,  and  a  lot  more  tractors 
I  have  worked  with,  helping  back  and  forth  among  neighbors. 

"Taking  farm  work  as  it  comes,  from  plowing  and  cultivating  to  haying 
and  hauling,  I  get  more  done  in  a  day  with  the  ’VAC.’  It’s  more  than 
traction  and  engine  power  and  the  right  gear  speed  for  every  job.  It’s 
time  saved  in  turning,  hitching,  mounting  implements,  fueling  and  lubri¬ 
cation.  It’s  strength  saved  with  quick-dodge  steering  and  hydraulic  lift. 

"Its  rear-mounted  plow  works  close  into  the  corners,  and  its  front- 
mounted  cultivator  works  close  to  the  row.  With  planter  and  all,  I  saved 
real  money,  thanks  to  the  Master-frame  that  serves  as  mounting  for  many 
implements,  makes  less  weight  to  handle,  takes  less  room  to  store.’’ 

That’s  not  the  word  of  one  man,  but  the  way  thousands  of  owners  talk. 
Whether  it’s  the  "VAC”  or  one  of  the  other  19  Case  models  that  fits  your 
farm,  find  out  for  yourself  about  the  extra  capacity,  extra  convenience,  and 
extra  ENDURANCE  of  Case  tractors.  See  vour  Case  dealer  now. 


rull  2-plow  Model 
"SC”  speeds  2-row  cul¬ 
tivation  in  a  contoured 
field  of  corn.  - 


4  Power  Groups 
20  Great  Models 


The  mighty  4-5  plow 
Model  "LA”  at  work 
with  the  famous  (]ase 
Centennial  plow. 


“VA”  Series — Full  2-r«)w  capacity  in  tne  all-purpose  "Va(T’ 
shown  above;  2-plow  capacity  in  m«>st  soils  and  conditions, 
1-plow  in  extra  tough  conditions. 

“S”  Series — Full  2-plow  capacity  in  practically  all  conditions; 
extra  speed  under  usual  conditions. 

“D”  Series — Fast  3-plow,  2-  or  4-row  capacity.  Ail  of  these 
three  sizes  built  as: 

All-Purpose  Models  for  row-crop  farming. 

Adjustable  Front- Axle  Motlels  for  truck  farming. 

Standard  4-Wheel  Models  for  small-grain  farming. 
Orchard  and  Grove  Models  for  tree  farming. 

The  Mighty  “LA”  — Four  -  wheel  type;  4-5  plow  capacity 
for  heavy-duty  tillage  and  belt  work. 

Special  Models  for  rice,  cane,  and  vineyards;  also  high- 
clearance,  4-wheel  specials  of  all-purpose  models. 

Send  for  catalog.  State  size  tractor  to  fit  your  farm;  address 
13ept.  F-90,  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Vi’is. 


Model  "DC!”  with  3- 
bottom  Case  (Centen¬ 
nial  plow  in  a  heavy 
crop  of  lupines. 


no  calvfs  have  been  born  by  this  method, 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  owner 
of  a  scrub  cow  may  take  the  animal  to  a 
station  where  she  will,  for  a  small  fee,  be 
impregnated  with  the  egg  of  a  purebred 
cow. 


On  the  campus  of  th»- 
Ohio  State  University  is  a 
laboratory  where,  amid 
test  tubes  and  microscopes,  Dr.  Llovd  C. 
Ferguson  spends  his  time  studying  cows’ 
blood. 

From  the  assumption  that  not  all  cows 
have  the  same  kind  of  blood;  he  has 
worked  out  methods  of  identifying  40  dif¬ 
ferent  characters  in  cows’  blood.  These 
characters  are  called  antigens,  and  are  in¬ 
herited  in  the  same  way  as  eye  or  hair 
coloration  in  humans. 

The  value  of  a  bovine  blood  test  is 
proved  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  the  parentage  of  a  calf.  Breed 
•7  -  7~'  ■  associations  will 

Pnot  register  a  calf 
if  there  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  which 
hull  sired  it.  A 
blood  test  will  help 
find  the  father. 
^  ^Vhen  young  calves 
run  together  the 
farmer  sometimes 
has  trouble  decid¬ 
ing  which  cow 

__  owns  which  calf. 

DR.  FERGUSON  ,  , 

and  can  now  rely 

on  a  blood  test  to  tell  him.  With  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  artificial  insemination  there 
is  a  growing  possibility  that  a  mistake  in 
the  ri-cords  can  credit  a  calf  to  a  bull  that 
never  sired  it.  A  blood  test  will  usually 
show  up  the  mistake.  It  is  also  possible 
that  after  a  ct)w  is  artificially  inseminated 
she  may  be  bred  by  a  bull  in  the  field,  and 
a  test  will  determine  which  sire  should  get 
the  credit. 

To  find  out  which  bull  sired  a  calf.  Dr. 
Ferguson  first  checks  the  calf’s  blood  and 
makes  a  list  of  all  the  antigens  present. 
From  there  it  is  a  prcx  ess  of  elimination. 
If  the  calf  is  carr\-ing  blood  characteristics 
that  neither  his  mother  nor  his  suspected 
sire  have  in  their  blood  it  becomes  evident 
that  some  other  bull  sired  the  calf.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  wide  range  of  possible  combi¬ 
nations  of  the  antigens  a  blood  test  will 
nearly  alw’ays  show  up  some  differences 
that  establish  the  calf’s  parentage. 

Dr.  Ferguson  with  the  blessing  and  finan¬ 
cial  support  of  various  breed  associations,  is 
still  busy  learning  new  things  about  the 
blood  of  cattle.  He  is  trying  now  to  work 
out  a  system  of  forecasting  production 
ability,  size,  and  temp<*rament  of  cows  by 
analyzing  their  blood.  When  he  has  per¬ 
fected  this  technique  he  will  be  able  to 
forecast  the  worth  of  calves  before  they 
are  raised  to  maturity.  Farmers,  by  this 
method,  may  eventually  be  able  to  learn 
the  potential  worth  of  a  cow  before  they 
buy  her  as  a  calf,  or  b<*fore  they  feed  her 
for  two  years.  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


lilood  Test 
For  ('ows 


FREE  ACCESS 


HAND  FEEDING 


...  to  protect  your  milk  cows, 
young  and  dry  stock  and  beef  cattle  from  profit-robbing: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lac\of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  lii’C' 
stoc}{  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  peal{  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  protects  against  this  menace  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  .(plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  lacking 
in  the  daily  ration.  Write  for  free  information  about  supplementary 
mineral  feeding  and  the  3  WAYS  of  feeding  MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC  Eftabiuh.<i  im  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

A  HEAITH 
^  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


Management:  Supervised  management— Farm  analysis  and  survey  reports. 

Appraisals:  For  farm  buyers,  banks  and  organizations  — Investment  and  loan  purposes. 
Consultation:  Farm  problem  studies  —  Market  conditions  and  trends. 

A  Complete  Form  Service  For  Absentee  And  Active  Owners 

RBAKER  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE  ”«OCHESTI«  9,  N.  Y. 


when  crops  get  tough 


1 

ODGED  .  .  .  heavy  .  .  .  weedy!  Your  Oliver  insure  ''heads  first”  delivery  for  better  threshing. 

Model  30  combine  gets  more  grain  from  hard-  Flat  deck,  rotary  straw  walkers  prevent  bunching 

to-handle  crops.  You  can  "nose”  its  balanced,  close-  .  .  .  sift  out  those  last,  profit-producing  kernels  with 

cutting  header  under  tall  and  tangled  ground-hug-  aggressive  thoroughness.  The  spacious  chaffer  and 

ging  stalks.  A  big,  rasp-bar  cylinder  rubs  kernels  shoe  sieve  give  your  grain  "fanning  mill”  cleanliness, 

from  the  heads  gently,  without  excessive  chopping  For  greater  gains  under  all  crop  conditions  put 

of  foul  weed  growth  or  rank  straw.  There’s  less  this  fine  harvesting  team  in  your  fields — the  Oliver 

chaff* to  blow  out.  Further,  there’s  no  choking  or  Model  30  Grain  Master*  and  the  husky  new  6- 

jamming,  even  in  the  heaviest  stands.  cylinder,  3-4  plow  Oliver  "88”,  the  tractor  with  six 

See  the  Oliver  Model  30  Grain  Master  and  note  forward  speeds  and  Direct  Drive  Power  Take-Off. 

its  amazing  simplicity  of  construction  .  .  .  the  field-  *Ayaiiabie  in  8‘,  10-  or  12-  foot  cut. 

proved  "straight-in-line”  principle  that  100  years  of 

thresher-engineering  perfected.  Examine  the  adjust-  The  OLIVER  Corporation 

able  upper  draper . . .  removable,  floating  feeder  house  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

.  .  .  large,  non-wrapping  8-wing  beater.  These  units  ^ _ 

The  OLIVER  Corporation 
400  W*sl  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  illustrated  material,  describing;  the  OLIVER 
Model  30  Grain  Master. 

Name . 

Post  Office . 

^'FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY” 


OLIVER  ^ 


Rural  Route, 


State. 


f 


FEED  DIVISION 


filcu  VITAL 
PRODUCTIVE 
FACTORS 


DISTILLERS  CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE  IN  KENTUCKY 


Interested  in  finishing  your  cattle  for  show  or  sale?  Then  you’ll  want  to  know 
that  in  the  seven  big  Midwestern  state  fairs  last  year,  107  blue  ribbons  in  131  classes 
were  won  by  Scotch  Shorthorns  fed  with  B-F  Solubles.  At  the  American  Royal  in  Kansas 
City  last  December,  17  blue  ribbon-winners  in  19  classes,  and  the  Grand  Champion  bull, 
the  Grand  Champion  female,  and  Reserve  Champion  female  were  B-F  Solubles-fed. 
At  the  1948  International,  8  blue  ribbon-winners  in  12  classes,  as  well  as  the  Grand 
Champion  female.  Reserve  Champion  bull,  Get-of-Sire,  Best-Ten-Head,  and  Best-Two- 
Bulls  were  all  B-F  Solubles-fed.  Here,  then,  is  the  breakfast  for  your  future  champions. 

B-F  SuperSol  is  a  complete  supplement, 

Our 

FREE  BOOKLET 
will  tell  you  what 

SuperSol 

will  do  for  your 
livestock  — at  a  cost 
of  only  2jc 
per  head  per  day! 


PROVIDES 


.  //A  VITAMIN  A 
VITAMIN  D 

B-GROUP  VITAMINS 

RIBOFLAVIN,  THIAMIN 
NIACIN.  CHOLINE.  PYRI- 
DOXINE.  PANTOTHENIC  ACID. 
p-AMlNOBENZOIC  ACID 
BIOTIN.  FOLIC  ACID 

FATS  and  PROTEINS 
CALCIUM.  PHOSPHOROUS 

and  ESSENTIAL  TRACE  MINERALS 


BEEF  SUPPLEMENT 


Your  name  can  be  on  the  mailbox  of  a  power  farm  as  beautiful 
and  easily  operated  as  this  one. 

Here  is  not  an  ordinary  farm.  It  is  contoured ...  terraced .. . 
fertilized . . .  diversified . . .  the  model  farm  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  entire  farm  was  transformed  with  Model  B  and  Model  C 


Tractors  equipped  with  hydraulic  front- mounted  implements. 

Front-mounting  made  all  the  difference.  The  operator  could  see 


ahead  to  follow  rows  on  the  curve . . .  watch  the  planter . . .  gauge 
cultivator  and  fertilizer  depth  accurately. 

These  front-view  tractor  tools  respond  instantly  to  hydraulic 
touch  control . . .  and  you  can  see  them  operate. 

That’s  the  Allis-Chalmers  idea. 


Both  the  2-row  Model  C  Tractor  (tod 
picture)  and  the  1-row  Model  ^ 
(below)  are  fully  equipped  with 
lights,  starter,  air  tires,  cushion 
seat,  'thermostat.  Both  are  famous 


TRACTOR  DIVISION 
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for  economy  and  performance. 
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Joe  Stelly  and  hh  family  are  hard-work- 

infS,  thrifty  Cajuns  who  make  a  comfort¬ 
able  living  from  sweet  potatoes  and  cotton 

on  their  seventy  acre  Louisiana  farm. 


A  MOCKING  bird  in  the  magnolia  out¬ 
side  Joe  Stelly’s  bedrcwm  window  was 
rehearsing  a  song  stolen  from  a  robin  the 
summer  before.  Half  awake,  Joe  thought 
for  a  moment  it  might  be  a  robin,  and  it 
might  be  spring,  so  bright  and  warm  was 
the  sunshine  that  slanted  across  the  sill. 

But  it  was  mid-January,  and  he  had 
over-slept  on  this  fine  Sunday  morning.  He 
would  have  to  hurry  to  do  the  chores  and 
be  in  time  for  late  mass  at  Father  Barri- 
leaux’s  church  down  the  highway. 

Joe  owns  75  acres  near  Opelousas,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  in  the  Bayou  Teche  countrv-  in  St. 
Landrv  Parish.  Joe  was  bom,  and  lived  for 
27  of  his  42  years  near  .\rnaudville,  15 
miles  to  the  southeast,  on  Bayou  Teche. 

His  boyhood  there  was  not  without  ad¬ 
venture.  but  it  was  hard  too.  He  remembers 
when  his  grandfather  gave  him  his  first 
lesson  in  a  pirogue.  No  two  pirogues  are 
alike.  Hewn  from  a  solid  trunk  of  cypmss, 
they  are  paddh'd  like  a  canoe,  but  are  not 
as  stable  even  as  that  highly  temperamental 

THE  JOY  OF  LIVING,  characteristic  of 
the  French,  has  survived  in  the  Cajuns,  so 
far  and  so  long  from  their  homeland,  and 
has  colored  the  way  of  life  of  the  many 
races  and  nationalities  which  have  gone 
into  the  patchwork  history  of  Louisiana. 


craft.  They  say  a  man  dare  not  shift  his 
chew  of  tobacco  in  a  pirogue  for  fear  of 
upsetting  it.  Joe’s  grandfather  had  made 
the  pirogue  himself  and  he  was  a  master 
craftsman.  It  was  light  and  swift  and 
once  you  gained  the  know-how,  you  could 
maneuver  it  like  otter  in  the  water.  He 
learned  how  to  balance  himself  so  that  he 
could  lean  far  out  to  take  an  animal  out  of 
a  trap  along  the  bank.  .\nd  he  could  land 
a  30-pound  catfish  without  shipping  a 
spoonful  of  water. 

He  remembers  too  the  dank  smell  of  the 
swamps,  which  he  did  not  know  was  a 
smell  at  all  until  he  went  to  work  away  from 
home.  And  he  recalls  how  he  became  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  alligators  and  the  cotton 
mouth  snakes  that  infested  the  swamps  and 
how  he  instinctively  kept  out  of  their  way. 
Sometimes,  when  the  fishing  was  good  and 
he  started  for  home  too  late,  night  caught 
him.  The  mosquitoes  came  out  in  myriad 
armies ;  bobcats  screamed  and  night  birds 
set  up  their  chorus.  The  swamps,  so  quiet 
by  day,  broke  into  a  furv’  of  sound  at  night. 
Only  one  born  to  the  bayous  and  swamps 
could  have  threaded  that  maze  of  channels, 
for  there  are  few  landmarks,  only  miles  of 
still  water  and  an  unbroken  never-ending 
procession  of  moss-covered  trees. 

For  as  long  as  he  could  remember  he  had 


dreamed  of  a  white  cottage  on  his  own 
farm.  This  was  what  he  saw  as  he  paddled 
his  pirogue  through  the  bayous,  running 
his  trap  line.  And  when  he  went  to  work  in 
the  cane  fields  in  his  early  teens  he  dropp)ed 
his  weeks’  wages  into  a  tin  can  which  he 
hid  in  the  rafters  of  the  chicken  house, 
saving  for  the  day  when  he  could  count 
enough  to  make  a  first  payment. 

Joe  is  a  Cajun,  a  descendant  of  the  Aca- 
dians  who  were  driven  out  of  Canada  by 
the  English  and  found  refuge  in  Louisiana 
in  1 765.  Cajun,  a  corruption  of  Acadian,  is 
a  proud  title  in  Louisiana,  for  the  French 
are  the  most  powerful  racial  group  in  the 
state.  Fmnch*  culture  has  dominated  and 
absorbed  in  turn  the  less  vigorous  Spanish, 
English  and  German  cultures  in  Louisi¬ 
ana’s  patchwork  history. 

Geography  and  temperament  combined 
to  keep  the  Acadian  blood  pure  in  Joe 
Stelly’s  family.  .A  persecuted  people,  the 
Acadians  distrusted  others  and  kept  to 
themselves;  and  the  bayous  sealed  off  free 
communication  with  the  outside  world. 

Until  he  was  27  years  old  he  knew 
nothing  but  French.  The  few  weeks  of 
schooling  which  he  got  when  he  was  a  boy 
was  in  French.  He  heard  French  in  his 
church  and  at  the  corner  grocerv’  store; 
French  traders  bought  the  muskrat  pelts 
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BOUDIN  SAUSAGE 

MRS.  STELLY  (left)  guides  Boudin  sausage 
into  a  casing.  This  is  the  way  she  makes  it; 
Cube  lean  pork,  season  to  taste  with  salt, 
red  pepper,  black  pepper  and  garlic,  and 
cook  over  a  slow  fire  until  the  meat  falls 
apart.  Cook  and  steam  an  equal  amount  of 
rice.  Chop  finely  equal  amounts  of  parsley 
and  onion  to  a  bulk  of  about  one  fourth 
of  the  rice  and  meat.  Mix  by  hand.  Stuff 
into  casings  and  twist  into  sections.  Cook 
and  serve  hot  or  cold.  Here  is  her  recipe 
for  smoked  sausage:  Grind  neck,  backbone 
and  fat  trimmings,  season  with  salt,  whole 
black  pepper,  cayenne,  sage,  and  mace; 
mix  by  hand  and  regrind;  stuff  into  casings, 
tie  in  links,  dry  in  the  open  for  24  hours, 
smoke  over  a  slow  hickory  fire  for  48  hours. 


which  he  caught  along  the  bayous,  and  he 
courted  his  wife  in  French.  Now  he  speaks 
with  a  heavy  accent,  and  since  he  recently 
had  all  his  teeth  removed,  only  his  wile  and 
children  are  sure  of  what  he  might  be 
saying. 

He  is  a  stcK-ky,  dark  man  with  a  quiet 
smile,  somewhat  shy  of  strangers.  His  wife, 
a  pn'tty  woman  who  speaks  English  with 
an  attractive  accent,  attended  a  Catholic 
school  and  is  a  piTson  of  gtxid  taste  and 
charm.  The  two  Stelly  children.  Merlin  1  7, 

I  and  Myrtis  15,  are  like  modern  young 
I  people  eveiywhere.  They  will  have  little 
of  the  ancient  .\cadian  in  them  when  they 
grow  up. 

!  The  social  lif«-  of  Jw  Stelly  and  his 
,  neighbors  is  simple,  elenu-ntal.  and  satis- 
;  fying.  Throughout  the  French  part  of 
I  Louisiana  there  is  a  joie  de  vivre  that  makes 
j  everv’-day  living,  if  not  an  adventun’,  at 
least  a  way  by  which  one  can  grow  old 
gracefully.  They  take  in  an  occasional  pic¬ 


ture  show  in  0|x'lousas,  bingo  or  a  supper 
at  the  church,  and  there  are  almost  always 
fish  fries  on  a  holiday.  Fhe  fish  fr\  is  a 
Cajun  institution.  The  rivers  and  the 
bayous  abound  in  the  succulent  catfish. 
This  fish,  held  in  low  repute  by  some  wbo 
have  not  had  it  served  Cajun  style,  is  scored 
with  a  sharp  knife,  rolled  in  corn  meal, 
and  dropped  into  a  kettle  of  hot  fat.  Ser\ed 
with  hush  puppies,  a  blue  cat  thus  prepared 
is  an  attraction  that  might  well  justify  a 
sidewist-  glance  from  the  Louisiana  Cham- 
b<T  of  Commerce.  Pompano  or  whitefish 
will  never  taste  the  same  after  a  Louisiana 
catfish  has  tickled  the  palate. 

.\  deal  of  coffee  drinking  is  done  tcM) ; 
the  Louisianian  serves  coffi'e  at  th«‘  drojj  of 
a  hat  and  orders  his  work  and  his  life 
around  a  dripjx-r.  The  potency  of  the  creole 
brew  is  known  far  and  wide  throughout 
the  nation.  \  gue.st  is  plied  with  the  bever¬ 
age  during  all  his  waking  hours  and  when 
his  visit  is  done,  he  comes  reeling  out  of 
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the  state  with  a  new  respect  lor  a  people 
who  can  drink  the  stuff  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  without  noticeable  corrosion. 
.\longside  Louisiana  coffee  our  pale  north¬ 
ern  brew  is  eyewash. 

When  Joe  was  a  young  fellow  he 
attended  country  dances  and  sat  in  the  bull 
pen  with  other  unattached  males  until  he 
met  his  future  wife.  He  and  his  family 
sometimes  will  drive  back  to  their  home 
community  for  a  dance,  but  now  he  sits 
along  the  sidelines  and  watches  his  children 
jitterbug. 

He  likes  to  hunt  and  fish,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  joins  in  a  fox  or  bob-cat  hunt,  but  he’s 
generally  too  tired  or  too  busy  to  do  much 
night  prowling  after  a  pack  of  dogs 

Like  almost  all  the  French  of  Louisiana, 
the  Stellys  are  Catholics  and  their  church 
is  the  important  factor  in  their  ever\-day 
lives.  Their  priest.  Father  Barrileaux,  is  in 
all  matters  the  leader  of  the  community. 
It  is  through  the  priest  and  the  church  that 
the  old  Acadian  way  of  life  has  been 
nourished. 

Until  1920  Joe  Stelly  had  never  seen  a 
paved  road,  an  electric  light,  or  a  tractor ; 
but  when  Huey  Long  began  to  spin  a  net¬ 
work  of  hard  surfaced  highways  through 
the  bayous,  and  electric  gadgets  began  to 
appear  in  the  homes  of  the  more  affluent 
farmers,  Joe  Stelly  began  to  wonder  if 
there  weren’t  places  in  the  world  outside 
.Arnaudville  where  a  man  could  make  a 
Ix'tter  living  and  better  return  for  his  thrift 
and  labor.  Joe  is  thrifty,  but  he  deserves  no 
credit  for  this  and  does  not  regard  himself 
as  being  more  thrifty  than  his  neighbor.  Of 
all  the  traits  which  the  .Acadians  brought 
to  Louisiana,  thrift  was  one  of  the  strongest 
and  commonest.  He  is  also  progressive, 
which  is  not  too  common  among  the  people 
of  his  state,  w'here  the  winters  are  kind  and 
many  of  the  effete  luxuries  of  the  East  are 
unknown,  and  therefore  not  longed  for. 
His  progressive  turn  of  mind  took  him  out 
of  the  isolation  of  Arnaudville  where  cot¬ 
ton  bled  the  land  and  in  late  years  where 
the  sweet  potato  weevil  made  this  alternate 
crop  a  hazard.  When  he  came  to  Opelousas 
he  had  a  little  nest  egg.  and  went  in  debt 
for  the  remainder  of  his  7.t  acres. 

Farm  land  in  Louisiana  is  difficult  to 
come  by.  The  large  land  owners,  those 
with  big  cotton,  rice  and  cane  plantations, 
hold  tight  to  their  ancestral  acres ;  when 
the  Acadians  first  came  to  the  bayous  each 
family  took  holdings  with  water  frontage 
since  the  w'aterways  were  the  only  means  of 
transportation.  With  each  generation  the 
river  frontage  was  split  among  the  heirs  so 
that  in  some  places,  notably  on  Bayou  La 
Fourche,  a  baseball  can  be  thrown  from 
the  center  of  one  farm  to  another  for  more 
than  a  hundred  miles.  Many  of  the  farms 
there  have  a  few  hundred  feet  of  frontage 
on  the  bayou,  and  extend  for  as  much  as 
one  and  two  miles  back  into  the  hinterland, 
a  ribbon  of  land  difficult  to  fence  and  to 
work.  Joe  was  luckv  to  obtain  his  small 
farm  when  a  large  plantation,  cottoned  out 
and  losing  money,  was  broken  up. 

He  thought  for  a  time  that  he  would 
like  to  grow  tobacco.  Not  the  conventional 
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THE  CAJUN  HUSBAND  is  encouraged  by  his  wife  to  believe  that  he  is  the  head  of  the 
household.  She  stands  behind  him,  but  she  has  both  hands  against  his  back,  pushing. 
Mrs.  Stelly  prodded  Joe  away  from  his  bayou  garden  patch  to  the  neat  farm  which  they 
now  own.  Many  Cajun  girls  are  educated  in  the  parochial  schools;  but  the  boys  are 
often  absent  from  the  public  schools,  working,  fishing  or  running  their  trap  lines. 
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THE  MULE  is  power  king  on  small  Louisiana 
farms,  but  tractors  are  coming  in  fast. 


crop  for  pipe  and  cigaret,  but  perique  to¬ 
bacco,  that  fxjtent  black  leaf  that  the  Aca- 
dians  learned  how  to  grow  and  cure.  The 
nation’s  supply  of  perique  is  grown  in  a 
small  acreage  in  St.  James  Parish.  A 
dark,  strong  variety  of  tobacco,  it  is  cut 
green,  packed  into  hollow  logs  or  wooden 
tubes,  and  the  juice  squeezed  out  by  pres¬ 
sure.  The  extracted  juice  is  then  poured 
back  over  the  leaves  and  the  process  re¬ 
peated  until  cured.  The  result  is  lethal,  and 
only  a  brave  man  would  use  it  straight.  It 
is  mixed  with  milder  tobaccos  for  pipe 
mixtures. 

He  rrave  up  the  perique  when  he  heard 
of  land  for  sale  near  Opelousas. 

His  farm  cost  him  $55.00  an  acre.  On 
it  wen*  the  typical,  small  Louisiana  farm 
house  and  a  small  barn,  formerly  used  by  a 


JOE  STELLY  makes  thousands  of  "slip" 
holes  per  acre  with  his  sturdy  forefinger. 

tenant  on  the  plantation.  Variations  of  this 
tyjje  of  farm  house  are  seen  everywhere 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  usually 
a  story  and  a  half,  unpainted  with  a  mud 
chimney  and  hand-split  cypress  shingles. 
A  breeze-way,  connecting  the  sleeping  and 
living  parts  of  the  house,  typical  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  rural  architecture,  gave  the  name 
“dog-trot"  to  this  type  of  farm  home.  The 
barn,  small  and  unpainted,  was  just  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  two  or  three  horses. 
There  were  no  tool,  grain,  or  crop  storage 
buildings  on  the  place  and  these  Joe  built 
during  his  first  three  years  of  occupancy. 
He  built  a  sweet  potato  “kiln,”  a  cement 
floored,  ventilated  building  for  sweet  potato 
storage.  He  also  built  a  .seed  house  for  his 
sweet  potatoes,  isolated  from  the  other 
farm  buildings,  and  ratpioofed.  Five  years 


THE  FATHER  of  the  Louisiana  sweet  po¬ 
tato  is  Dr.  Julian  C.  Miller,  of  the  state 
university.  Until  he  developed  a  bloom 
on  a  potato  vine,  the  first  scientist  to 
do  this,  improvement  was  limited  to 
selection.  He  now  has  the  aid  of  cross 
pollination  in  improving  the  plant. 


SEED  POTATOES  are  sealed  in  rat-proof 
and  weevil-tight  sheds  and  dusted  with  DDT. 


after  he  went  on  the  farm  he  had  paid  off 
the  mortgage  and  had  enough  cash  ahead 
to  buy  much  of  the  material  for  a  new 
home.  He  tore  down  the  old  house  and 
built  himself  a  small  modem  bungalow. 
He  did  most  of  the  carpentry  work  on  this 
himself,  trading  labor  with  the  neighbors 
when  he  needed  help.  Joe  is  proud  of  this 
home,  which  would  bt*  called  a  mansion  on 
the  bayous.  Twenty  years  ago,  a  home  such 
as  this  on  a  75  acre  farm  in  Louisiana 
would  have  been  a  seventh  wonder.  He  has 
a  refrigerator,  a  gas  stove  and  an  electric 
water  system.  It  was  a  great  day  when  he 
moved  his  plumbing  inside  and  installed  a 
bathrrwm. 

He  could  not  have  made  these  improve¬ 
ments  from  the  incom**,  even  from  75  acres 
of  the  b<*st  land  in  St.  Landr>’  Parish.  Nor 


IN  EARLY  SPRING  the  shed  is  opened  and 
the  potatoes  planted  end  to  end  6  in.  deep. 


THE  POTATOES  go  to  the  packing  sheds 
where  they  are  cleaned,  graded,  inspected. 


A  POTATO  damaged  by  a  weevil  is  unfit 
for  market,  but  it  can  be  saved  for  feed. 


could  Joe  have  made  the  move  from  the 
bayou,  nor  found  the  will  and  way  to  buy 
his  farm  without  the  help,  and  perhaps 
prodding,  of  his  wife.  It  is  the  French  cus¬ 
tom  for  the  wife  to  remain  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  but  she  always  has  her  hands 
against  her  husband’s  back,  pushing  him 
to  a  better  way.  Joe  has  supplemented  his 
farm  income  by  seasonal  work  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  sweet  potato  packing  plants  in  Opel¬ 
ousas.  All  over  Louisiana  small  farmers 
have  this  opportunity  to  piece  out  their 
incomes  by  seasonal  work.  It  may  be  in 
the  cotton  fields,  in  the  cane  fields,  or  the 
sugar  refineries,  in  the  rice  harv’est,  or,  in 
recent  years,  the  oil  fields  and  refineries. 
Wages  are  not  high.  A  common  laborer 
who  hustles  crates  in  a  potato  packing  plant 
gets  40  cents  an  hour  with  no  premium 
for  overtime.  A  weigher  or  sorter  gets  50 
cents. 

Joe  has  the  help  of  his  wife  and  two 
children,  who  help  in  the  fields  during  the 
busy  season  when  a  pinch  comes.  Most 
Louisiana  money  crops  require  a  great  deal 
of  hand  labor.  Sweet  potato  planting  and 
digging  is  almost  entirely  a  hand  job ; 
strawberries  require  hand  labor  during  the 
picking  season,  as  does  cotton. 

Small  farms  are  worked  almost  entirely 
by  horses.  The  lack  of  all  kinds  of  farm 
machinery  puts  a  premium  on  primitive 
hand  labor.  Joe  has  no  tractor  and  he  is 
just  beginning  to  dream  of  the  small  “one- 
team”  type  of  tractor  that  is  coming  on 
the  market. 

He  has  two  poky  mules  and  a  horse  and 
a  small  assortment  of  simple  horse-drawn 
tools.  The  horse  is  a  “spare.”  It  pineh-hits 
for  one  of  the  mules,  and  has  been  trained 
to  work  singly  to  a  one  shovel  plow. 

He  has  six  head  of  cattle.  Three  are 
milking  cows  with  traces  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  and  three  calves,  equally  un¬ 
determined.  His  cattle  are  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  the  native  cows  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida  and  Mississippi.  Some¬ 
where,  generations  back,  was  a  Jersey  or  a 


THE  SHARE  CROPPER  on  Stelly’s  farm  lives  in  a  very  simple  dwelling.  He  uses  Stelly’s 
tools  and  mules  and  gets  one  third  of  the  cotton  and  potato  crop  on  about  half 
of  the  70  acres.  If  lucky  he  makes  $1,200.  He  does  outside  work  during  the  winter. 
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AFTER  SUNDAY  MASS  at  Father  Barrileaux's 
church,  Mrs.  Stelly  and  a  neighbor  stroll 
beneath  the  moss-covered  live  oaks  on  the 
church  grounds.  Father  Barrileaux  is  the 
social  and  spiritual  arbiter  for  his  parish. 


Guernsey  thinned  down  by  the  poor  winter 
pastures,  little  grain  and  no  shelter.  The 
run  of  Louisiana  animals  are  sparse  in 
milk  and  butterfat,  puny  in  size  and  tough 
as  an  inner  tube  on  the  platter.  The  lack 
of  grain,  w'inter  pastures,  poor  shelter  and 
breeding,  ticks  and  other  pests  are  handi¬ 
caps  to  good  dairy  cattle  that  are  slowly 
being  overcome  in  the  state.  Now  that  good 
dair\-  herds  are  increasing,  milk  shipments 
from  the  north  are  decreasing. 

A  better  grade  of  beef  cattle  for  the 
average  farmer  seems  to  be  on  the  way  in 
various  crosses  with  Brahmas.  The  offspring 
of  the  Brahmas  and  native  stock  has  cross¬ 
bred  vigor  and  stamina.  From  their  Brahma 
sires  the  calves  get  the  ability  to  resist  heat 
and  ticks,  and  they  arrive  at  acceptable 
finish  on  the  native  grasses  and  the  cow’s 
milk.  A  calf  from  a  scrub  cow  and  a 
Brahma  bull  will  top  its  mother  in  weight 
within  a  year. 

Here  and  there  one  finds  good  cattle  and 
good  pastures.  In  1947  Louisiana  4-H 
youngsters  took  more  prizes  at  the  National 
than  any  other  state ;  but  the  average  of 
the  cattle  and  pastures  are  low.  Generally 
the  bejit  stands  of  pasture  grasses  are  along 
the  highways  and  the  constant  hazard  to 
driving  of  roaming  livestock  has  cut  down 
fast  traffic  better  than  any  police  patrol. 
Louisiana  legislators  are  reluctant  to  spon¬ 
sor  a  law  to  forbid  free  range,  for  there 
are  too  many  voters  whose  animals  would 
starve  if  it  w’eren’t  for  the  “state  pastures.” 

Joe  Stelly  is  one  of  the  few  farmers  in 
'  his  community  who  has  branched  into  a 


sizable  hog  program.  In  the  fall  of  1948  he 
sold  20  fat  pigs  and  carried  over  as  many- 
more  gilts  and  young  pigs  Mrs.  Stelly 
raises  1 50  chickens  each  year  and  her  butter 
and  egg  money  releases  most  of  the  income 
from  the  rest  of  the  farm  for  improve¬ 
ments.  She  is  famous  in  the  neighborhood 
for  the  quality  of  the  garlic  which  she  raises 
in  her  garden  and  sells. 

Crops 

Joe  Stelly  is  as  near  to  being  a  general 
farmer  as  one  will  find  in  Louisiana.  The 
farmers  and  plantation  owners  of  the  state 
are  inclined  to  put  all  their  eggs  in  one 
basket,  depending  on  one  major  crop.  A 
regular  rotation  with  a  variety  of  cash  crops 
in  combination  with  a  livestock  program  is 
difficult  to  achieve  where  soil,  geography 
and  climate  push  one  into  specialized  crops. 

St.  Landry  Parish  (40  miles  from  the 
Gulf,  40  from  Baton  Rouge,  and  40  from 
the  River)  lies  on  the  edges  of  four  special¬ 
ized  crop  areas  of  the  state:  northward 
and  extending  to  the  borders  of  the  state, 
cotton  is  the  main*  crop ;  eastward  it  is 
cane ;  to  the  west  is  rice  and  in  recent  years 
an  increasing  interest  in  cattle;  to  the 
south  is  the  sweet  potato,  concentrated  in 
a  rather  restricted  area  within  a  great  sugar 
cane  district. 

Joe  Stelly’s  main  crop  is  sweet  potatoes, 
but  he  also  raises  some  cotton  and  corn. 
The  depleted  soils  require  either  a  rotation 
or  expensive  applications  of  fertilizer.  The 
corn  is  largely  a  gesture  in  this  direction, 
for  Joe  plants  soybeans  in  the  corn  and 


plows  it  under  as  green  fertilizer.  He  will 
occasionally  substitute  lespedeza  for  beans. 
He  uses  the  corn  for  his  hogs  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  bit  of  supplemental  winter  feed  for 
his  cows  and  chickens.  Control  of  the  sweet 
potato  weevil  makes  it  unwise  to  plant 
sweet  potatoes  in  a  field  two  years  in  suc¬ 
cession.  So  between  the  corn,  cotton  and 
sweet  potato,  plus  such  cover  crops  as  soy¬ 
beans,  white  Dutch  clover  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  crop  of  sour  clover,  lespedeza,  or 
vetch,  Joe  works  out  his  rotation,  which 
is  potatoes,  cotton  or  corn,  potatoes.  It  is 
on  his  sweet  potato  crop  that  he  stakes  his 
income  and  it  is  around  this  crop  that  the 
other  crops  are  planned. 

The  Sweel  Potato  Wizard 

There  is  a  brilliant  plant  scientist  at  th«- 
University  of  Louisiana  who  has  achieved 
immortality  as  the  father  of  the  sweet 
potato  industry  in  the  state ;  and  the 
Louisiana  state  line  by  no  means  limits  hi» 
reputation.  His  name  is  Dr.  Julian  C. 
Miller.  Until  he  took  the  Puerto  Rico  yam 
and  made  it  bloom,  the  development  of 
this  tubt'r  was  confined  to  S^lection.  When 
he  succeeded  in  making  the  stubborn  vine 
bloom,  the  first  plant  scientist  to  do  this, 
the  way  was  open  for  controlled  crossbreed¬ 
ing.  His  prize  creation  is  known  as  “Unit 
No.  1.”  by  far  the  most  popular  yam  in 
Louisiana  and  other  sweet  potato  areas  in 
the  South.  Unit  No.  1  is  the  result  of  eight 
years  of  selection  from  16,000  plants.  Dr. 
Miller’s  latest  crossbred  potato  is  the  Heart 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


THE  PIROGUE,  hollowed  out  of  a  single  tree 
trunk,  is  trickier  than  a  canoe.  Once  the 
only  means  of  transportation  in  the  bayou 
country,  it  is  still  used  by  trappers,  fishermen, 
and  hunters.  There  is  little  current  in  the 
bayous,  a  French  name  for  creek  or  stream. 


>t*ir 


IRONING  OUT  LITTLE  PROBLEMS  before  they  can  grow  and  irritate  preserves  the  good 
relations  between  Jim  Houser  and  his  landlord.  Jack  Dunlap.  They  go  over  the  terms 
of  their  contract  each  year  and  take  up  day  to  day  problems  as  they  arise.  Here 
they  are  talking  over  plans  for  a  fox  hunt,  an  item  not  covered  in  their  contract. 
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!  The  Tenant-Landlord  Team 

BY  RUSS  CUNNINGHAM 


I  “What  I  like  about  my  landlord,”  says  owner  tells  the  following  story-  to  illustrate  operates,  likes  it,  and  understands  its 

young  Jim  Houser,  tenant  operator  of  a  the  importance  of  the  tenant  to  the  farm  problems.  Then  I’d  try  to  buy  that  farm 

600-acre  Ohio  farm,  “is  that  he  is  willing  enterprise:  and  get  the  tenant  to  go  with  it.”  Many 

to  talk  things  over.  Sure,  we  have  a  con-  An  Indiana  business  man,  determined  will  agree  that  getting  a  good  tenant  is  as 

tract  that  says  what  each  of  us  is  supposed  to  become  a  farm  ow-ner.  walked  into  the  important  as  buying  a  good  farm, 
to  do,  but  there  just  isn’t  a  contract  that  office  of  a  farm  management  service  the 

can  cover  everything.  So,  when  we  have  other  day  to  seek  advice  on  buying  a  yp^s  o  enant  ^reements 

a  disagreement,  we  sit  right  down  then,  farm.  “Have  you  ever  done  any  farming  A  great  chunk  of  the  nation’s  farm 

I  before  anyone  starts  feeling  huffy,  and  we  yourself?”  the  farm  manager  asked  him.  land,  estimated  by  some  to  be  as  much 

I  talk  it  over.  And  after  we’re  through,  if  “No,  I  haven’t,  but  I’ve  always  wanted  as  40  per  cent  of  all  farms  with  over  150 

I  we  haven’t  got  it  straightened  out.  why  to  own  a  place,”  the  prospective  landlord  acres,  is  tenant  op>erated.  The  farming 

I  durn  it,  we  talk  it  over  some  more  until  admitted.  of  this  land  is  done  through  an  agree- 

f  we  do.”  Houser  comes  about  as  close  “Do  you  plan  to  live  on  the  farm  your-  ment,  either  written  or  verbal,  with  the 

I  to  stating  a  fonnula  for  good  landlord-  self?”  asked  the  manager.  land  owner.  Since  each  agreement  is  de- 

i  tenant  relations  as  you  will  find.  His  “No  I  don’t,”  the  client  replied,  “but  signed  to  fit  a  particular  farm  and  its 

j  landlord,  John  Dunlap,  Jr.,  at  least,  agrees  I  plan  to  get  out  there  once  or  twice  a  op>eration.  agreements  vary  widely.  In  gen- 

Iwith  him  that  good  landlord-tenant  rela-  week  so  I’d  like  a  place  that’s  pretty  eral,  however,  they  fall  into  four  classes: 

tions  are  largely  good  human  relations.  close  to  town.”  (1)  cash  renting,  (2)  crop-share,  (3) 

Tenants,  such  as  Houser,  are  not  the  “Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’d  do  if  I  were  crop-share  and  cash,  and  (4)  livestock- 

I  only  ones  who  are  concerned  about  the  in  your  place,”  the  manager  advised.  “I  share. 

problem.  It  is  a  favorite  topic  of  conver-  would  l-ok  around  until  I  found  a  good  Under  the  cash  rent  system  the  land- 

sation  with  fann  owners  and  it  is  a  rare  tenant  who  knows  farming  and  is  doing  lord  furnishes  the  farm,  pays  the  taxes  on 

occasion  when  two  of  them  get  together  a  good  job  of  it.  Find  one  you  like  and  it,  and  pays  for  upkeep  on  the  farm 

that  they  don’t  mull  over  the  problem  of  can  respect,  who  has  been  on  one  place  itself.  The  tenant  furnishes  all  of  the 

dealing  with  their  tenants.  One  land  for  several  years  and  knows  the  farm  he  machinery  and  working  capital,  bears  all 
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BROKEN  WINDOWS  COVERED  WITH  TAR  PAPER,  a  hand  pump  and  outdoor  plumbing  won’t  attract  o  good  tenant. 
It  may  look  quaint  from  o  passing  cor,  but  the  tenant’s  wife  won’t  put  up  with  it.  And  if  she  won’t,  he  won’t. 


a  year  to  yoar  systt-m  such  as  cash  ri'iitint;. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  for  any 
year  which  of  these  arrangi-ments  will 
be  most  advantageous  for  the  landlord 
because  of  fluctuations  in  price  and  all  of 
the  other  uncertainties  of  farming,  but 
over  a  period  of  years  fann-income  surveys 
show  that  the  various  share  leases  bring 
a  greater  return  per  ac  re  than  the  straight 
cash  lease.  Under  the  cash  lease,  however, 
the  landlord  assumc's  no  financial  risk  and 
contributes  little  toward  management.  It 
might  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  in 
any  of  the  tenant-landlord  arrangements 
the  advantage  seems  to  fall  to  the  party 
that  contributes  most  to  the  production 
of  the  crop  and  assumes  the  greatest  risk. 

Though  the  variations  of  the  general 
typ>es  of  agreement  are  practically  limit- 
le.ss.  in  each  case  the  landlord  is  contrib¬ 
uting  his  investment  in  land  and  allowing 
someone  else  to  farm  it.  In  doing  this  he  is 
taking  a  risk,  for  the  temant  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  poor  farmer  whose  methods  ruin 
the  land  and  shrink  the  values  of  his  in¬ 
vestment. 


ot  the  ojKTating  expenses,  and  assumc's 
the  whole  lisk  of  farming.  He  pays  the 
landlord  a  fi.xed  amount,  usually  on  an 
acre  basis,  for  the  rental  of  the  farm. 
There  is  little,  if  any.  super\ision  by  the 
landlord,  undc-r  this  arrangc-ment.  except 
to  s<“e  that  his  land  and  buildings  are  not 
abusc'd.  The  tenant  must  b<-  in  a  financial 
}>osition  to  swing  the  whole  cost  of  oper¬ 
ating  the  fann  alone,  as  well  as  consid¬ 
erable  capital  invested  in  machinery,  and 
have  the  experience  that  will  warrant  his 
a.ssuming  the  entire  risk  of  farming. 

When  a  fann  is  leasc-d  on  a  crop-share 
plan  the  owner  receives  a  certain  per 
ci*nt  of  the  crop  in  payment  for  the  use 
of  his  land  and  buildings.  The  amount  of 
the  crop  that  he  receives  will  depend  on 
the  amount  that  he  is  contributing  to 
the  venture.  Where  the  tenant  furnishes 
the  labor  and  the  <‘quipment  necessary 
to  operate  the  farm,  as  well  as  half  the 
cost  of  seed  and  fertilizer,  he  usually  pays 
the  owner  one-half  of  the  crop.  The  com¬ 
mon  term  for  this  arrangement  is  “farm¬ 
ing  on  the  halves.”  There  are  many 
variations  on  this  plan.  If.  for  instance, 
the  owner  furnishes  the  machinery’  and 
pays  for  two-thirds  of  the  fertilizer  and 
seed  he  usually  receives  two-thirds  of  the 
crop.  The  share  that  (‘ach  recei\-es  is 
largely  governed  bv  what  he  has  put 
into  the  enterprise,  though  the  custom 
of  the  area  in  which  the  fann  is  located 
plas’s  a  part  too.  Under  this  type  of  agree¬ 
ment  the  landlord’s  return  depends  on 


how  etliciently  the  tarm  is  operated  and 
the  prue  that  is  received  for  the  crop. 
For  this  reason  the  owner  usually  exer¬ 
cises  more  control  over  the  operation  and 
usually  contributes  more  of  his  time  and 
ability  in  the  actual  management. 

I'he  shan'-i  ash  system  is  something  of 
a  cross  between  the  straight  renting  lease 
and  the  crop-share  plan.  Here  the  major 
crops  are  grown  on  a  share  basis  and. 
in  addition,  the  tenant  pays  a  rental  for 
other  land,  such  as  pasture  or  garden. 
This  system  is  used  by  tenants  who  wish 
to  carr\’  on  a  livestock  business  along  with 
their  other  fanning.  Landlords,  who  do 
not  wish  to  go  into  livestot'k  farming  them¬ 
selves,  find  it  advantageous  since  they  can 
keep  a  part  of  their  land  in  pasture  and 
still  receive  an  income  from  it. 

Livestock  -  share  arrangements  come 
closest  to  being  business  partnerships  of 
any  of  the  types  of  agreements  described. 
I'he  landowner,  in  this  case,  joins  with 
the  tenant  in  the  ownership  of  all  or  part 
of  the  livestock  and  the  enterprise  is 
operated  as  a  joint  affair  with  expenses 
divided,  as  a  rule,  equally.  In  the  livestock- 
share  operation,  as  in  the  crop-share,  the 
tenant  contributes  his  labor  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  enterprise  and  the  landowner 
contributes  the  land.  They  usualy  share 
the  income  equally,  though  this  may  var\’ 
with  the  investment  each  has  in  the  live¬ 
stock.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  live- 
stfK'k  business,  this  arrrangement  must 
be  based  on  a  long  term  plan  rather  than 


A  TX’orking  .Agreement 

One  fann  owner  who  aims  to  improve 
his  land  as  well  as  to  secure  an  income 
from  it  is  W.  Craig  Weaver,  a  city  busi¬ 
nessman  who  has  invested  in  a  ISD-acre 
farm.  “I  have  lost  enough  hair  worrying 
about  the  farm,  so  that  I  can  now  wear 
both  my  hair  and  my  name  parted  in 
the  middle.”  Weaver  savs  joi  ularlv,  “but 


the  farm  has  given  me  a  lot  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  it  is  a  good  investment.” 

Weaver  and  his  tenant.  Ray  Moiling, 
operate  the  farm  under  a  typical  livestock- 
share  agreement. 

“My  tenant  and  I  farm  on  the  halves,” 
Weaver  explains,  “with  a  crop  and  live¬ 
stock  program.  In  the  contract  we  use 
the  term  .i0-r)0  to  describe  our  division  of 
exjjense  and  income.  I  don’t  know  what 
a  lawyer  would  think  of  such  wording, 
but  we  both  know  exactly  what  we  mean 
and  that  is  the  purpose  of  a  contract.  Rav 
Morling  came  with  me  six  years  ago  when 
my.  last  ti'nant  derided  to  go  into  business 
for  himself,  .\fter  the  first  year  with  Ray, 
I  knew  that  I  had  a  good  man.  \Ve  will 
probably  continue  to  go  on  together  until 
Ray  is  in  a  position  to  buy  a  farm.” 

Wea\er  met  Ray  Morling  through  a 
mutual  friend  after  Morling  heard  that 
I  there  might  be  an  opening  for  a  tenant 

I  on  the  place.  ^Veaver  explains  that,  if  you 

I  have  a  good  place,  there  are  usually  one 

‘  or  two  inquiries  a  year  from  prospective 

tenants.  If  he  hadn’t  met.  and  liked. 
Morling,  or  someone  like  him,  he  might 
have  gone  to  the  county  agent  to  suggest 
a  tenant  or.  perhaps,  to  the  state  agricul- 
i  tural  college  to  see  if  any  of  the  graduat- 

i  ing  students  might  want  to  start  this  way. 

Having  met,  Morling  and  Weaver  be- 
i  gan  the  discussions  that  ended  in  a  w’ork- 
-  ing  agreement  that  has  lasted  six  years. 
They  went  over  the  180-acre  farm,  the 
buildings  and  the  house.  Morling  looked 
over  the  buildings  with  a  fanner’s  eye  and 
went  over  the  house  carefully  with  his 
wife.  “The  house  is  a  good  one.”  Weaver 
says,  “but  I  was  pleased  with  the  way  he 
looked  it  over  to  see  if  his  family  would 
be  happy  there.  After  all,  if  a  man  isn’t 
interested  in  taking  care  of  his  family,  I 
'  doubt  if  he  would  take  care  of  my 

property.” 

Weaver  explained  that  the  subsoil  was 
gravelly,  since  the  farm  lay  in  an  old 
i  glacial  valley.  This  made  it  necessar\’  to 
include  livestock  in  the  program  in  order 
to  return  humus  to  the  soil.  When  Weaver 
I  bought  the  pkice  they  had  a  hard  time 

!  growing  corn  because  the  soil  wouldn’t 

[  hold  enough  water  to  bring  the  crop 

I  through.  They  averaged  25  to  30  bushels 

to  the  acre.  With  a  careful  manure  pro¬ 
gram  they  now  average  80  bushels  with 
!  one  plot  producing  124  bushels  last  year, 
f  Morling  had  worked  with  livestock  and 

'  owned  six  dain.’  cows  which  he  wanted 
to  bring  onto  the  place.  Weaver  matched 
the  six  cows  with  six  others,  but  they  both 
'  felt  that  the  bulk  of  their  livestock  should 

f  be  beef  animals  and  hogs.  The  beef  cattle 

[  have  been  bought  in  equal  numbers,  but 

j  each  retains  sole  ownership  of  the  animals 

‘  he  buys.  This  came  about  because  Weaver 

I  wanted  to  own  registered  Shorthorns, 

while  Morling  felt  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  invest  in  anything  but  grade  stock. 

I  When  cattle  are  sold  they  each  sell  the 

I  same,  keeping  a  50-,50  balance  on  the 

I  farm.  They  have  joint  ownership  in  14 

f  brood  SOW’S  and  124  fattening  pigs. 

i' 

i _ 


THE  TENANT  S  WIFE  is  his  not-so-silent  partner.  Landlords  know  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  keep  her  happy,  for  o  contented  home  life  mokes  o  contented  tenant. 

A  HOUSE  WITH  ELECTRICITY,  running  water  and  o  bathroom  keeps  the  tenant’s 
family  happy.  It  gives  them  standing  in  the  community  and  pride  in  the  land  they  farm. 
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Investment  items 

Value 

Percent 

interest 

Expenses 

Total 

Tenant 

Landlord 

1. 

Land  . 

$42,000 

4 

$1,680 

$1,680 

2. 

Buildings  . 

12,690 

4 

508 

508 

3. 

Work  animals . . . 

300 

5 

15* 

$  15 

4. 

Other  livestock . 

1,890 

5 

% 

48 

48 

5. 

Machinery  and  equipment . 

3,734 

5 

187 

187 

6. 

Feed  for  livestock . 

960 

5 

48 

24 

24 

7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


Total  interest  charges . . .  $2,534 

Other  expenses 


Ordinary  hired  labor . 

Cash  cost  of  board . . 

Purchased  feed  for  productive  livestock.. .  152 

Depreciation  on  work  animals. . 

Machinery  and  equipment  depreciation 
and  repairs  . 


Skilled  labor  (not  furnished  by  tenant). 
Fence  repairs  and  depreciation . 


Seeds  and  twine . . 

Limestone  and  rock  phosphate....*.. 

Commercial  fertilizer . 

Tractor  fuel  . 

Insurance  on  buildings . 

Insurance  on  livestock . 

Taxes  on  real  estate.... . 

Taxes  on  personal  property . 


Total  farm  expenses .  $8,341 


$2,534 

$  274 

$2,260 

$  200 

$  200 

1,400 

$1,400 

600 

600 

300 

300 

100 

100 

152 

76 

76 

20 

20 

810 

810 

600 

600 

80 

80 

100 

50 

50 

152 
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40 

20 

$8,341 

$4,219 

$4,122 

This  chart,  prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  illustrates  a  typical  livestock- 
share  lease  on  the  halves.  Such  an  analysis  of  farm  expenses  and  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  landlord  and  tenant  can  be  useful  in  checking  the  fairness  of  present 
arrangements,  or  to  adjust  the  contributions  each  makes  where  the  crop  share 
is  fixed,  or  to  change  the  crop  share  to  fit  the  proportion  of  the  contribution 
each  has  made.  Items,  such  as  the  operator's  labor,  are  estimates,  but  the  good 
judgment  and  equity  used  in  making  them  determine  the  value  of  the  chart. 


With  this  plan  in  mind  they  sat  down 
and  wrote  their  agreement.  In  simple 
terms  Weaver  acknowledged  ownership 
of  the  farm  and  granted  Morling  use  of 
the  farm  and  the  buildings  from  March 
1  of  one  year  until  the  next  March  1. 
Morling  agreed  to  furnish  all  labor  for 
the  operation  of  the  farm  and  also  to 
supply  horses,  tractors  and  all  other  equip¬ 
ment  except  for  stock  feeders  and  water 
fountains,  which  they  purchased  jointly. 
They  further  agreed  that  all  hay  and 
other  crops  should  be  fed  on  the  farm 
unl(‘ss  they  jointly  agreed  to  sell  some 
of  the  crop  and  that  all  straw  and  manure 
should  be  spread  by  Morling.  The  feed 
that  is  not  raised  on  the  place,  as  well  as 
the  fertilizer  and  seed,  is  bought  on  a 
aO-.^O  basis.  The  milk  check  and  the 
income  from  swine  sales  is  divided  equally. 
One  acre  of  land  is  set  aside  for  a  garden 
for  Morling  and  he  has  the  right  to  keep 
100  laying  hens  and  brood  300  chicks  each 
year  without  charge  for  feed. 

“We  had  no  renewal  clause  in  our 
contract,  because  the  state  law  protects 
the  tenant  for  a  crop  year  if  he  is  allowed 
to  plant  in  the  fall,”  Weaver  said.  “Instead 
we  have  a  clause  that  permits  me  to  plant 
grain  in  the  corn  fields  in  the  fall  if  I 
wish.  Naturally  I  wouldn’t  do  this  unless 
we  were  tenninating  the  contract,  so  it 
works  as  an  automatically  renewable 
agreement  from  year  to  year.  The  agree¬ 
ment  is  flexible  and  we  have  never  held 
each  other  to  the  letter  of  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  first  year  I  told  Ray  to  keep 
all  of  the  milk  checks  instead  of  splitting 
them  with  me.  With  his  investment  in 
stock  and  machinery  he  was  having  rather 
rough  sledding.  In  a  way  it  was  an  invest¬ 
ment  for  me,  for  it  helped  him  get  on 
his  feet  and  if  he  hadn’t  done  that,  I 
wouldn’t  have  the  profitable  arrangement 
I  now  have  with  him.” 

Morling  agrees  that  the  working  ar¬ 
rangement  is  good.  “A  while  back,”  he 
says,  “when  corn  hit  .$2.75  a  bushel  and 
hog  prices  were  high,  we  were  tempted 
to  sell  the  whole  crop.  We  talked  it  over 
and  decided  that  we  wanted  to  stay  in 
farming  together  on  this  place.  That 
means  feeding  livestock  and  getting  the 
manure  back  onto  the  land  if  we  expect 
to  keep  up  our  yields.  So,  we  went  right 
on  feeding  the  corn  and  I  haven’t  re¬ 
gretted  it.  If  I  hadn’t  known  that  I  could 
go  on  farming  here  until  I’m  ready  to 
buy  a  place.  I  might  not  have  felt  that 
way  about  it.” 

Little  Things  Count 

“It  has  taken  a  lot  of  work  and  a  lot 
of  saving  and  a  good  piece  of  luck,” 
Morling  continued,  “to  get  into  a  position 
where  I  could  become  a  tenant.  I  started 
farming  work  for  w'ages.  I  even  w'orked 
for  a  time  on  a  construction  gang,  but  I 
like  farming  and  wasn’t  satisfied  with  any 
other  kind  of  work.  When  I  had  enough 
saved  so  that  I  could  get  started,  I  bought 
a  small  tractor  and  tools  and  began  farm¬ 
ing  for  my  father-in-law.  After  a  year  of 
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that  I  heard  about  a  widow  who  was 
looking  for  a  tenant  on  a  dairy  farm.  I 
had  a  few  pieces  of  equipment  and  six 
cows  and  $700.  VVe  were  expecting  our 
first  child,  so  I  wanted  to  find  a  place  that 
I  thought  would  be  permanent.  You  hate 
to  start  raising  a  family  unless  you  can  be 
settled.  I  jumped  at  this  dairy  farm  and 
the  owner  agreed  to  let  me  try  it. 

“The  arrangement  didn’t  work  out  too 
well,”  Morling  said,  drawing  a  cross  on 
the  ground  with  the  toe  of  his  shoe,  “so  I 
won’t  mention  the  widow’s  name.  VVe 
worked  out  a  good  contract  and  she  cer¬ 
tainly  understood  fanning,  for  she  had 
helped  her  husband  with  the  business  of 
the  farm,  but  she  just  couldn’t  sit  back 
and  let  me  run  the  place.  She  w-as  over 
there  four  and  five  times  a  week  telling 
me  what  to  do,  criticizing  what  I  was 
doing,  and  complaining  about  everything 
I’d  done. 

“I  hate  to  tell  you  the  worst  thing  that 
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IT  COSTS  MONEY  TO  FARM  ON 


stands  out  in  my  mind,”  Morling  said,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  “because  it  was  so 
silly.  I  had  bought  a  ton  of  feed  in  printed 
sacks  and  she  heard  about  it.  Right  away 
she  came  over  and  wanted  her  share  of 
the  sacks.  I  explained  that  I  needed  them 
to  keep  feed  in  and  she  said  that  that  was 
my  responsibility,  but  she  wanted  the 
sacks.  Well,  she  kept  after  me  for  several 
days  until  I  cleaned  out  a  bin  and  emptied 
ten  sacks  for  her.  But  that  didn’t  end  it. 
She  found  mouse  holes  in  her  sacks  and 
started  criticizing  me  for  not  watching 
the  mice.  Those  sacks  were  only  worth 
four  bits,  but  the  way  she  nagged  me 
about  them  was  one  of  the  things  that 
made  me  decide  to  move. 

“To  run  this  place,”  Morling  contin¬ 
ued,  “I  have  bought  a  ton  and  a  half 
truck,  a  big  tractor  with  cultivators,  a 
smaller  tractor,  a  corn  jilanter.  mowing 
machine,  side  delivery-  rake,  a  three  bottom 
breaking  plow,  a  disc  and  a  drag  harrow, 

E  HALVES  and  few  young  men  can  raise 


a  wheat  drill,  two  farm  wagons,  a  manure 
scoop  and  a  manure  spreader,  a  hammer 
mill,  a  ton  feed  mixer,  a  com  sheller,  a 
wagon  hoist  and,  with  Craig,  I  own  eight 
hog  feeders  and  four  water  fountains.  I 
have  an  arrangement  with  my  brother-in- 
law  to  use  his  corn  picker  and  custom 
workers  do  the  combining  and  hay  bailing. 
VVe  split  the  cost  fifty-fifty. 

“It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  earn 
enough  to  buy  all  that  equipment,  but  we 
have  had  some  good  years  and  made  good 
money.  Now  I  have  saved  up  almost 
enough  to  start  looking  for  a  farm  of  my 
own.  That  is  what  I  am  aiming  at.” 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  profitable  oper¬ 
ations  of  Weaver  and  Morling  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Howard  Fain,  who  owns  a 
100-acre  dairy  farm  near  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri.  w^ere  he  keeps  a  herd  of  registered 
Guernsey  cows.  “Tenants  have  added  ten 
years  to  my  age,”  he  says  ruefully,  “and  if 
(Continued  on  page  121) 

necessary  cash.  There  is  $15,000 


worth  of  machinery  in  sight  here;  other  items  such  as  hand  tools,  feed  grinders  and  barn  cleaners  may  add  another 
$1,000  to  $2,000  to  the  bill.  This  explains  why  most  young  farmers  must  start  as  laborers  or  tenants  on  the  thirds. 


FROM  THE  BURMA  ROAD,  China's  back  door,  American  Gl's  saw  age  old  terraces  so 
well  built  that  Oriental  farmers  can  flood  their  hillside  rice  fields  without  breaking 
the  terrace  walls.  These  step-like  bench  terraces  are  the  ancestors  of  our  present 
day  channel  terraces.  Bench  terraces  are  uncommon  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  used  only  for  high  value  crops  such  as  grapes,  citrus  fruits,  and  avocados. 
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Terraces  dividt‘  long  slopes  intit 
short  slofws^  stop  erosion  by  slou'- 

ing  down  run-off^  and  conserve 
water  for  the  use  of  crops. 


Terraces  Tame  The  Runoff 


^1^  HE  first  man  who  scratc  hed  a  hillside  to  plant 
-*■  a  seed  had  an  erosion  problem.  His  solution 
might  have  been  a  terrace,  for  terracing’ is  older 
than  recorded  history’.  The  Chinese  have  terraced 
their  sloping  fields  since  the  dawn  of  time;  the 
Inca  Indians  tcrraec'd  the  mountain  slopes  of  Peru 
4,000  years  ago.  On  American  farms  terracing  is 
being  revivc'd  for  there  are  no  longer  new  lands 
to  the  West  that  can  be  homesteaded  as  old  fields 
lose  their  top  soil.  To  most  American  farmers, 
terracing  is  a  new  idea. 

Tom  Anson  of  Kno.x  County,  Indiana,  had 
never  seen  a  terrace  until  1938.  when  he  visited  a 
neighboring  county.  He  knew  at  once  that  terraces 
were  a  solution  to  the  gulley  problem  he  had  on 
his  own  place. 

Anson  owns  and  farms  212  acres  of  hill  land. 
His  land  has  been  plowed  and  replowed  since 
Knox  County  was  first  settled,  and  Knox  is  the 
oldest  county  in  the  state.  On  the  steep  fields  on 
.Anson’s  farm,  erosion  started  when  the  first  fur¬ 
row  was  turned  a  hundred  years  ago.  .Anson  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  fighting  gullies,  but  today  he 
is  no  longer  worried  about  them.  "’'Fhere  was  a 
time,”  he  recalls,  "when  I’d  wake  up  and  hear  it 
raining  and  lie  thc-re  awake  half  the  night  worry¬ 
ing  about  my  soil  going  down  the  Wabash.  Now 
if  the  rain  wakes  me  up,  I  just  roll  over  and  go 
back  to  sleep.” 

.Anson’s  sleep  is  untroubled  now  because  a 
compl(‘te  system  of  terraces  conduct  rainwater 


from  his  fields  in  an  orderly  manner.  As  an  extra 
check  on  erosion  he  includes  plenty  of  gras.scs  and 
legumes  in  his  rotations. 

When  you  look  across  one  of  Anson’s  terraced 
fields  you  see  a  slope  interrupted  by  bands  of  wide 
shallow  ditches  that  wrap  themselves  around  the 
hill.  The  ditches  have  a  water  channel,  16  to  20 
feet  wide,  which  is  no  barrier  to  farm  machinery, 
not  even  a  combine.  Like  the  rain  gutter  on  a 
barn  roof,  the  terraces  carry  water  off  to  one  side 
of  the  field  and  spill  it  safely  rather  than  let  it  run 
broadside  down  the  hill. 

.Anson’s  terraces  are  a  part  of  a  half  million 
miles  of  terraces  which  have  been  built  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  S9il  Conservation  Service, 
planning  with  fanners,  are  looking  forward  to  in¬ 
creasing  this  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  miles. 
Much  of  this  terracing  is  in  the  South,  but  slojaes 
in  the  Midwest  and  the  Great  Plains  are  also 
being  altered  by  these  man-made  ditches. 

Terraces  do  their  work  by  breaking  a  long  slope 
into  a  series  of  short  ones.  They  are  especially 
valuable  on  long,  gentle  slop<-s.  Water  gains  speed 
as  it  rolls  downhill.  The  longer  the  slope,  the 
faster  the  water  is  moving  as  it  nears  the  bottom 
of  the  field.  The  faster  water  moves,  the  larger  the 
particles  of  soil  it  will  carry.  Water  rolling  down  a 
slope  at  a  speed  of  four  feet  a  second  can  carry  32 
times  as  much  soil  as  it  does  at  only  two  feet  per 
second;  if  the  speed  is  again  doubled,  to  eight  feet 
per  second,  its  carrying  capacity  is  increased  1,024 
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tinifs.  Since  water  doesn’t  cross  the  ridge 
of  a  well  built  terrace,  the  length  of  the 
slope  is  the  distance  between  terraces 
rather  than  the  distance  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  to  the  valley  below.  Run-off  is 
slowed  down  and  tamed. 

.\nson  tried  all  the  old  tricks  to  stop 
the  escape  of  his  top  soil  before  he  learned 
to  terrace.  “My  father  was  always  wor¬ 
ried  about  erosion.”  .\nson  says,  “and 
while  I  was  still  a  kid  he  taught  me  how 
to  choke  up  ditches  with  straw.  But  ever\- 
year  the  straw  washed  out  and  we’d  have 
to  go  back  and  do  the  job  all  over  again. 
That  took  a  lot  of  straw  and  a  lot  of 
work,  and  even  then  we  lost  soil.  Now 
we  don’t  have  to  stop  the  gullies,”  he 
points  out,  “because  we  don’t  let  them 
get  started.”  Building  up  the  fertility  of 
his  212  acre  farm  has  been  a  slow 
process  for  Anson.  He  has  had  to  be  a 


doctor  to  his  fields  and  the  cure  for  worn 
out  land  is  slow  and  unspectacular. 

“I  was  just  five  years  old,”  Anson  re¬ 
calls,  “when  we  moved  onto  this  place. 
My  father  bought  a  25  acre  patch  which 
is  now  about  in  the  middle  of  the  farm. 
To  get  here  we  traveled  25  miles  in  a 
wagon.  .\t  first  we  lived  in  a  one-room 
shack  with  a  lean-too  kitchen.  There  was 
an  old  log  barn  for  the  stock.  Three  years 
later,  my  father  bought  another  23  acres.” 

Seven  times  within  Anson’s  memory 
additional  land  has  been  bought  and 
tacked  onto  the  farm.  “The  new  fields  al¬ 
ways  needed  a  lot  of  doctoring,”  he  said. 
The  last  addition  to  the  farm  was  a  40 
acre  piece  formerly  owned  by  a  neighbor 
woman.  “She  knew  it  was  in  bad  shape,” 
Anson  explained.  “After  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  people  told  her  what  it  needed 
she  figured  there  just  wasn’t  enough 


money  in  the  world  to  fix  it  up.”  The 
next  day  she  gave  it  to  her  son,  and  he 
sold  it  to  Anson.  That  was  in  1942  and 
by  that  time  Anson  understood  terracing 
and  other  soil  conserving  practices  well 
enough  to  feel  that  he  could  bring  the 
field  back  into  good  production.  “It 
hadn’t  grown  a  crop  of  com  for  15 
years,”  he  said.  “This  year  I  took  off 
from  60  to  70  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.” 

It  was  in  1938  that  Anson  took  a  trip 
into  the  next  county  and  saw  his  first 
terracing  at  a  county  demonstration.  He 
recognized  it  as  something  his  farm  should 
have,  and  when  he  returned  to  Knox 
County  he  contacted  the  local  office  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Serv'icc  for  help. 

Soil  Conservation  field  men  came  out 
and  made  a  complete  erosion  control 
plan  for  Anson’s  farm.  They  were  ready 
in  short  order  to  start  transferring  the 
plan  from  paper  to  the  land.  Without 
cost  to  Anson  they  brought  in  surv'eying 
equipment  and  laid  out  the  contour  lines 
where  the  terraces  should  be  built.  A 
self-propelled  road  grader  was  brought  in 
to  move  the  soil. 

Anson  knew  he  had  started  something 
new  in  his  section  when  word  of  what 
the  neighbors  thought  about  terracing 
started  to  trickle  back  to  him.  “There 
was  quite  a  bit  of  snickerin’  among  ’em,” 
he  said.  “Takes  a  while  for  a  new  thing 
like  that  to  catch  on.  There  is  one  farmer 
around  here  who  bought  a  farm  that  was 
pretty  well  terraced.  He  tore  the  terraces 
down.  Now  he’s  building  them  back 
again.” 

The  conservation  practices  chosen  for 
a  farm  must  fit  the  farm.  Terraces  will 
not  increase  soil  fertility.  When  combined 
with  proper  cropping  practices,  however, 
they  will  help  hold  top  soil,  save  valuable 
seed  and  give  crops  a  chance  to  bind  the 
land  and  increase  its  fertility. 

Terracing  got  its  big  boost  when  it  was 
learned  that  a  farmer  could  build  his 
terraces  with  the  machinery  he  had  on 
the  farm  and  need  not  hire  expensive 
large  equipment,  such  as  the  road  grader 
that  .\nson  first  used.  Today  most  of  the 
farm  terracing  is  done  with  tractors  and 
moldboard  or  disc  plows.  There  arc  also 
some  new  special  terracing  machines  be¬ 
ing  built.  One  is  a  large  single  or  double 
disc  that  is  attached  to  either  the  side  or 
rear  of  the  tractor.  This  is  the  machine 
that  is  popular  where  light  tractors  are 
used.  They  will  work  trash  and  straw 
into  the  soil  without  “balling  up.”  An¬ 
other  new  machine  that  is  popular  where 
farmers  can  pool  tp  purchase  it  is  the 
whirlwind  tcrracer,  which  throws  soil 
from  a  rapidly  revolving  auger.  It  runs 
off  the  power  take-off,  and  with  heavy- 
tractors  is  a  speedy  way  to  build  terraces. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  good  job  of 
terracing  is  thorough  and  expert  planning. 
This  is  the  job  of  the  Soil  Conserv-ation 
Service.  Terraces  poorly  planned  and  con¬ 
structed  can  speed  up  the  erosion  of  top 
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soil  rather  than  help  hold  it  in  place,  and 
terracing  is  not  always  the  best  erosion 
control.  If  a  field  has  a  slope  of  more  than 
12  per  cent  the  cost  of  adequate  terracing 
would  seldom  justify  the  results.  Slopes  of 
12  to  25  per  cent  that  must  be  farmed 
should  be  in  permanent  pasture  or  else 
contoured  and  strip  cropped.  If  the  slop>e 
is  greater  than  25  per  cent  it  should  gener¬ 
ally  be  in  forest.  Some  fields  have  slopes  so 
gentle  that  contour  cultivation  will  control 
the  erosion  and  on  these  fields  terracing  is 
unnecessary.  But,  where  rainfall  is  plenti¬ 
ful,  as  it  is  throughout  the  Midwest,  or 
the  soil  is  especially  erodable  as  it  is  in 
much  of  the  South,  or  where  rotations 
must  be  short,  terracing  docs  the  job. 

Modern  terraces  are  divided  into  two 
general  classes.  In  the  Southwest,  where 
water  is  at  a  premium,  ridge  terraces 
are  built  broad  enough  to  absorb  much 
of  the  rainfall.  In  regions  of  heavier  rain¬ 
fall,  channel  terraces  are  designed  to 
carry  excess  water  from  the  fields.  Bench 
terraces,  which  turn  the  slope  into  a 
series  of  steps,  are  seldom  used,  since  they 
are  profitable  only  where  high  value 
crops,  such  as  grapes,  are  cultivated. 

The  Waterways 

The  first  step  in  laying  out  a  system  of 
terraces  is  to  figure  out  where  the  water 
is  going  after  it  empties  from  the  ends 
of  the  terraces.  If  the  terraces  can  be 
located  so  they  empty  onto  a  permanent 
pasture  the  problem  is  simple,  for  the 
sod  will  protect  the  soil.  If  the  water 
must  be  carried  off  through  cultivated 
fields,  grass  waterways  must  be  established 
to  keep  the  w’ater  from  making  gullies 
in  those  fields.  The  simplest  system  that 
will  carry  the  water  safely  is  usually  the 
best.  The  waterways  var\’  from  farm  to 
farm.  In  some  cases  the  water  can  be 
directed  into  creeks  or  highway  ditches. 
It  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  down 
lanes  or  field  roads  or  down  old  gullies,  for 
these  strips  of  land  are  hard  to  protect 
from  washing. 

In  no  case  should  terraces  be  built 
until  there  are  adequate  waterways  to 
serve  them.  Soil  Conservation  Service  field 
men  p>oint  out  that  probably  more  failures 
in  terracing  develop  from  {X)orly  planned 
and  maintained  waterways  than  from  any 
other  factor.  Unless  the  waterway  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  forest  cover,  a  carpet  of  grass 
or  other  vegetation,  the  increased  load 
of  water  which  the  terraces  pile  into  it 
will  turn  it  into  a  gulley,  and  eventually 
the  gulley  will  cat  its  way  up  the  slope 
and  back  along  the  terraces. 

For  the  farmer  who  has  always  kept 
his  waterways  in  grass  and  not  plowed 
or  cultivated  across  them,  the  problem  is 
not  too  difficult.  He  already  has  a  network 
of  green  fingers  reaching  back  across  his 
terraces.  If  the  sod  is  thin  on  these  water¬ 
ways,  however,  the  strips  should  be  reseeded 
and  fertilized  liberally. 

Terraces  up  to  1200  feet  in  length  can 
be  built  so  that  they  slojie  in  one  direction 


and  all  the  v/ater  empties  from  them  on 
one  end.  Longer  terraces,  however,  should 
be  constructed  so  they  slope  gently  toward 
the  middle  where  the  load  empties  into 
a  grassed  waterway  or  with  a  high  point 
in  the  middle  so  they  empty  from  both 
ends. 

When  the  drainageways  are  in  working 
condition  the  actual  terracing  can  start. 
If  more  than  one  terrace  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed  on  a  slope,  and  this  is  usually 
the  case,  the  top  one  is  built  first.  If  the 
bottom  one  were  built  first  it  would  have 
to  carry  water  from  the  entire  slope  above 
it  in  case  additional  terraces  were  not 
finished  before  the  next  rain.  This  could 
ruin  the  terrace. 

The  job  of  figuring  out  where  the 


terraces  should  be  constructed  requires 
two  men.  Usually  the  field  man  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  computes  the 
degree  of  slope  and  figures  out  the  con¬ 
tour  lines  with  his  level,  while  the  farmer 
goes  ahead  and  drives  short  stakes  to 
mark  the  path  of  the  terrace.  Farmers 
with  engineering  experience  have  laid  out 
their  own  contour  lines  for  terraces,  but 
most  farmers,  like  Anson,  rely  on  the  ex¬ 
perts  to  help  with  this  chore.  The  first 
terrace  should  be  established  close  enough 
to  the  top  of  the  slope  to  guarantee  that 
it  will  carry  its  load,  for  if  water  flows 
across  the  ridge  of  the  first  terrace  it  puts 
added  work  on  those  below  and  the 
whole  group  may  be  destroyed. 

(Continued  on  page  1 28) 


I  St  PLOWING  -  5  KOUMDS 


2nd  PLOWING  -5  R0UND5 


3rd  PLOWING  -  5R0UND3 


5lh  PLOWING  -  5  ROUNDS 


i  PLOWING  -  3  ROUNDS 


THIS  IS  THE  TYPE  TERRACE  that 
Midwestern  farmers  are  building 
around  their  hillsides  with  their 
own  tractors  and  plows.  The  first 
furrow  is  thrown  down-hill  five  feet 
below  the  line  of  stakes.  The  sec¬ 
ond  furrow  is  thrown  up-hill  on  the 
return  trip  1 S  feet  below  the 
stakes.  The  locations  of  the  first 
two  furrows  are  best  determined 
by  two  men  carrying  a  measuring 
rod  or  string  between  them.  One 
walks  along  the  line  of  stakes,  and 
the  other  walks  in  front  of  the  trac¬ 
tor.  This  method  of  terracing,  with 
small  machinery,  was  developed 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
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OKI(il\.4LLY  bred  as  a  dual  pur¬ 
pose  farm  animal^  the  Walking 
Horse  is  nou'  popular  in  the  shotr 
ring.  Maid  of  Cotton,  left,  is  a 
show  horse  owned  by  Jack  Slay- 
den.  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi. 
Opposite  is  the  Walking  Horse 
which  Harlow  Ualker,  Cambier, 
().,  rides  to  check  stock  and  fences. 


^IFTY  YEARS  AGO.  the  fanner’s  most 
^  important  p>ossession.  next  to  his  wife 
(x-rhaps.  was  his  horse.  The  horse  supplied 
his  power  and  his  tran.six>rtation.  He 
needed  an  animal  that  could  work  under 
the  saddle  or  in  the  harness.  The  horse 
that  would  safely  earr\-  any  member  of  his 
family  on  his  back,  or  take  them  all  to 
church  in  the  surrey  on  Sunday,  and 
durin"  the  week  worked  in  a  team  at  the 
corn  plow,  was  a  premium  horse  on  any 
farm. 

There  are  still  horses  on  60  per  cent  of 
our  farms  although  tractors  have  edt^ed 
them  off  the  larger  ones.  On  many  small 
farms  there  is  still  a  place  for  a  medium 
sized,  multi-purpose  animal.  The  old  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  horse,  an  animal  with  some 
thoroughbred  trotting  blood  and  perhaps 
a  bit  of  Morgan  is.  in  many  places,  being 
eludes  all  the  shades  horses  wear.  Walking 
replaced  by  the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse, 
a  relative  newtomer  that  is  gaining  favor 
because  he  is  gentle  and  rides  like  a  rock¬ 
ing  chair.  In  addition,  the  Walking  Horse 
works  well  in  harness.  On  a  Walking 
Horse  children  and  timid  riders  are  as 
safe  as  if  they  were  in  God’s  pocket. 

\Valking  Horses  are  flashy  animals. 
They  have  a  wide  range  of  color  that  in- 
Horses  may  be  black,  chestnut,  bay.  blue 


or  strawberry  roan,  palomino,  pinto,  or 
mixtures  of  any  of  these  colors. 

The  Walking  Horse  stands  about  loj/a 
hands  or  62  inches  high  at  the  shoulders. 
He  weighs  from  1,000  to  1,400  pounds, 
which  makes  him  slightly  larger  than  a 
Morgan  Horse. 

Under  saddle  a  Walking  Horse  has  the 
habit  of  nodding  his  head,  as  though  ap¬ 
proving  every  step  he  takes.  He  may  also 
grit  his  teeth  for  no  apparent  reason,  but 
his  nodding  head  and  gritting  teeth,  as 
well  as  his  gait,  help  identify  the  breed. 

On  large  farms  and  plantations  in  the 
South  the  VV’alking  Horse  has  long  been 
a  favorite  for  carrying  owners  and  over¬ 
seers  where  an  auto  can’t  take  them.  The 
horse  is  easier  to  start,  doesn’t  bog  down 
in  mud  holes,  and  the  rider  doesn’t  have 
to  get  out  to  open  gates.  On  many  farms 
the  horse  is  a  luxury  kept  by  the  farmer 
.for  the  same  reason  he  keeps  a  dog.  He 
likes  to  have  animals  around.  There  has 
been  money  made  on  Walking  Horses,  but 
this  coin  was  mostly  collected  by  horsemen 
who  had  a  flare  for  showmanship,  a  love 
of  horses,  a  keen  business  sense  and  the 
spirit  of  the  gambler.  To  others  the 
presence  of  the  horse  is  justified  if  he  looks 
pretty  and  provides  pleasure.  ,A  Walking 
Horse  does  both. 


Most  Walking  Horses  in  the  country 
trace  their  ancestry  back  to  Black  .Allan, 
a  pacer  sold  in  1891  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  to 
a  horseman  by  the  name  of  Mankin  of 
Rucker,  Tennessee.  Mankin  bought  Black 
.Allan  for  harness  racing.  He  had  great 
hopes  for  the  black  stallion’s  future  on  the 
race  tracks.  The  dream  might  have  ma¬ 
terialized  except  for  thing;  Black  Allan 

(Continued  on  page  1  26) 


A  GOOD  Walking  Horse  will  help  his 
rider  open  a  gate  without  dismounting. 
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THE  COUBINE  FEEEDE 

■ 

The  combine  was  bom  in  Michigan  in  1834;  it  migrated 
to  the  West  Coast  and  returned  to  the  Midwest  eighty 

years  later  to  reduce  harvest  labor  to  a  routine  job.  | 

; 

By  F.  HAL  HIGGINS 

Mrs.  JOHN  HASK.ALL  had  a  dream.  machine  and  that  winter  made  a  model. 

.\s  she  plied  her  husband  with  flap-  He  took  this  to  Washinpjton  and  obtained 

jacks  on  a  summer  mornins:  in  1834,  she  a  patent.  The  combine  was  born, 

told  him  about  it.  The  day  before  she  The  combine  is  a  machine  which  cuts, 

had  heard  her  men  folk  discussing  how  threshes  and  cleans  grain  in  one  operation 

to  plant  and  hardest  wheat  from  20.000  in  the  field.  It  saves  the  labor  of  many 

idle  acres  that  lay  about  their  Michigan  men.  it  saves  crops,  and  it  gets  the  job  of 

homestead.  She  had  seen  in  her  dream  a  threshing  done  in  a  hurry'.  It  is  called  a 

large  machine,  drawn  by  horses,  going  combine  because  it  is  a  combination  of  a 

over  the  wheat  fields,  cutting  and  thresh-  reaper  and  a  thresher, 

ing  the  grain.  The  father  of  the  combine  was  the 

That  afternoon  Hiram  Moore,  a  neigh-  reaper,  which  cut  the  grain.  Its  mother 

bor,  called  on  the  Haskall’s.  Moore  was  was  the  thresher,  which  separated  the 
an  ingenious  person  with  an  inventive  grain  from  the  straw  and  chaff.  The 

turn  of  mind.  From  Mrs.  Haskall’s  de-  wedding  of  the  reaper  with  the  thresher 

scription  he  drew  a  rough  sketch  of  the  was  a  natural  union;  both  were  in  their 


very’  early  stages  of  development  when  the 
idea  occurred  to  men  that  if  they  could 
be  combined,  placed  on  wheels,  and  pulled 
around  a  field  of  grain,  a  vast  amount  of 
human  swc'at  and  labor  could  be  elimin- 
atc'd.  The  inspiration  for  the  combine  was  , 
the  need  for  more  bread  for  growing  pop-  | 
ulations. 

The  Gauls,  those  people  that  gave'  the 
old  Romans  so  much  trouble,  had  the 
first  idea  on  the  combine  about  1 700 
years  ago.  Their  contribution  was  a 
“stripper,”  pushc-d  by  a  bullcxk.  I’his  i 
crude  implement  stripped  off  the  heads  of  f 
the  wheat.  The  threshing  was  done  as  it  | 
had  been  done  since  time  immemorial —  | 
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THE  MEN  AND  MACHINES  of  the  “Harvest 
Brigade"  which  jumped  off  in  Texas  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1948  harvest  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  ripening  wheat  to  the  Canadian 
border.  These  twenty-seven  men,  from  cook 
to  master  mechanic  every  one  a  specialist, 
harvested  thousands  of  acres.  An  army  of 
men  with  scythe  and  flail  could  not  have 
kept  pace  with  the  Harvest  Brigade.  And 
farmers'  wives  welcomed  the  sight  of  the 
cook  wagon  and  diner. 


\, 


A  FIELD  THRESHER  frames  Mt.  Washington,  making  its  last  stand  against  the  com¬ 
bine.  The  time  element,  labor  shortages,  and  the  need  to  return  straw  to  the  soil  are 
sending  the  threshing  outfits  to  the  junk  heap  after  more  than  a  century  of  service. 


tramped  out  by  the  feet  of  animals  or 
humans,  or  beat«-n  out  with  flails. 

The  first  mechanical  thresh»‘rs  were 
simple  water  or  wind-driven  revolving 
drums  which  b<-at  out  the  grain  from  the 
sheaves.  I'he  ing<‘nious  Scotch  first  used 
animal  operat«'d  treadmills  11. 5  years  ago 
on  their  threshers.  Here  in  .America 
Clvrus  MeConnic  k  made  the  first  reaper 
in  18!^1.  .About  1841  the  .Australians  be¬ 
gan  the  development  of  their  simple  and 
efficient  stripper  outfits  which  they  call 
headers  today.  From  these  crude  begin¬ 
nings.  and  oth«‘rs  like  them,  grew  the 
combine. 

This  development  was  hastened  by  the 
complexities  of  the  world  wheat  market 
and  labor  shortages  as  well  as  the  need 
for  mon'  wheat  to  feed  the  growing  urban 
population  of  the  world.  To  get  to  the 
big  markets.  California  wheat  had  to  be 
shipped  around  the  Horn.  .A  way  to  har¬ 
vest  wheat  more  eh(‘aply  had  to  be  found 
to  kec'p  the  West  Coast  farmers  happy 
.tnd  prosperous.  .As  the  “bugs”  were  taken 
out  of  the  reap«‘r  and  the  thresher  and 
they  became  standard  farm  equipm«‘nt. 
ingt-nious  men  turned  their  talents  to 
ways  and  means  of  combining  them. 
From  183.1,  when  the  first  crud«‘  combine 
was  built,  until  1880  when  factory  pro- 


diu  tion  started,  combines  were  custom 
built  by  met  hanical-minded  farmers  who 
then  operated  them  on  their  own  or 
neighbor’s  farms. 

The  first  machines  were  built  in  the 
*Midwest,  but  the  industry  quickly  mi¬ 
grated  to  the  West  Coast  where  the  im¬ 
mense  wheat  fields  gave  them  rnon*  ellxnv 
room  and  the  climate  pennitted  their 
immediate  success.  Combint's  did  not  re¬ 
turn  to  the  place  of  their  birth  until  8.') 
years  later. 

The  Dream  Machine 

During  the  winter  of  1834-3.i  Hiram 
Moore  took  his  mod('l  of  Mrs.  Haskall’s 
dream  machine  to  Ro<  hester.  New  York, 
to  the  famous  Hall  factory,  where  many 
of  the  successful  threshers  were  made. 
From  the  parts  the  Halls  turnt'd  out 
for  him  he  made  his  first  combine.  .At 
harvest  time  in  183.1.  at  Flower  Field, 
Michigan,  he  took  this  into  the  field  for 
a  trial.  He  cut  two  rods  when  something 
broke.  During  the  next  year  he  built 
another  machine  and  induced  a  neighbor 
to  let  three  aeres  of  his  wheat  stand  for  a 
fi<‘ld  trial.  Drawn  by  12  horses,  it  cut  and 
threshed  the  three  acn's  in  good  order. 
.According  to  Moore’s  figun's  it  cost  82 
cents  per  acre  to  thresh,  in  contrast  to  a 


THIS  MODERN  self-propelled,  one-man 
combine  shov/s  tv/o  trends  in  construction, 
the  auger  table  and  the  vrindrow  pickup. 
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cost  of  $3.12/2  per  acre  by  the  old  way, 
reaping  and  threshing. 

These  first  machines  built  by  Moore 
were  wonderous  contraptions.  Power  for 
the  threshing  and  cutting  was  taken  from 
two  enormous  drive  wheels,  heavily  spiked 
to  prevent  slipping  on  wet  ground.  A  bar¬ 
rel-like  cylinder  set  at  an  angle  separated 
the  grain  and  the  chaff  and  spewed  the 
straw  out  its  open  end.  Its  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  was  a  “slotted  finger” 
cutter  guard,  the  first  good  sickle  made 
and  the  forerunner  of  our  modem  sickle. 
It  also  boasted  a  clutch.  The  grain  and 
chaff  fell  into  detachable  boxes  which 
were  hauled  away  by  wagons  to  one  end 
of  the  field  and  winnowed.  It  was  full  of 
gremlins,  and  teamsters  got  frequent 
rests,  while  belts,  reels,  and  gears  were 
repaired. 

The  next  year  a  few  kinks  were  taken 
out  and  in  1837  it  cut  20  acres.  In  1841 
Moore  added  the  angle  sickle  which,  it 
was  said,  “worked  all  through  harvest 
without  being  ground.”  The  angle  sickle 
was  essentially  the  same  type  of  sickle  we 
have  today — a  series  of  triangular  knives 
running  through  guards.  A  later  Moore 
model  drawn  by  16  horses  hitched  two 
abreast  cut  a  swath  10  feet  wide,  doing 
25  acres  in  a  day.  It  cleaned  the  grain;  a 
sacker  rode  on  a  platform  and  dumped 
the  sacks  off  as  he  tied  them. 

Moore  and  other  machine  makers 
carried  on  a  series  of  law  suits  during  the 
years  the  combine  was  growing  up.  When 
a  new  machine  appeared  in  the  fields, 
swarms  of  spies  from  other  factories 
hovered  about,  and  when  they  saw  an 
improvement  or  a  new  workable  gadget 
that  looked  practical,  they  hot-footed  it 
back  to  make  a  copy.  Patent  office  records 
confuse  rather  than  enlighten;  and  there 
was  no  end  of  politics  tied  in  with  the 
birth  pains  of  the  new  machine. 

In  1853  A.  Y.  Moore  of  Kalamazoo 
(no  relative  of  Hiram)  bought  one  of 
the  five  machines  which  Hiram  had  made 
by  this  time.  He  sold  an  interest  to  George 
Leland,  a  neighbor,  and  the  partners 
shipped  it  to  California  via  New  York  and 
around  the  Horn.  A  son  of  A.  Y.  Moore, 
Oliver  Kidwell  Moore,  and  Moore’s  part¬ 
ner,  George  Leland,  crossed  the  plains 
with  horses  and  a  crew,  picked  up  the 
combine  in  San  Francisco,  and  operated  it 
during  the  harvest  season  of  1854,  near 
Mission  San  Jose,  California.  Here  it  har¬ 
vested  600  acres  for  the  leading  wheat 
farmers  in  this  area  on  the  edge  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Among  these  farmers  was 
John  M.  Horner,  a  wealthy  ranchman, 
who  ordered  wrought  iron  fence  from 
England  to  enclose  his  estate,  and  was 
willing  to  try  anything  once.  Moore’s 
machine  was  idle  in  1855,  but  in  1856 
Leland’s  son  put  it  in  the  field  and,  not 
being  skilled  in  machinery,  neglected  to 
oil  it.  One  of  the  bearings  caught  fire  and 
it  burned. 

(Continued  on  page  94) 


THE  BRIGGS  &  CARPENTER  COMBINE,  which  Briggs  financed  and  Carpenter  invented  at 
Ft.  Covington,  Ky.,  in  1 836.  It  was  demonstrated  in  up-state  New  York  the  same  year. 


A  SHIPPEE  COMBINE  of  1884  vintage,  pulled  by  21  mules,  is  posed  with  the  proud  family 
of  the  owner.  The  group  includes  the  five  man  crew  and  mother  in  a  new  bustle. 

A  RANCH-BUILT,  PUSHER  TYPE  COMBINE  of  the  late  1 870’$.  The  owner,  M.  M.  Atwater, 
Merced  County,  Cal.,  bought  thresher,  header  and  cleaner  separately  and  combined  them. 
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FIVE  HOLT  COMBINES  in  Drum- 
heller's  wheat  field  near  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  in  the  Gay  Nineties. 
There  were  1 65  head  of  horses  and 
mules  on  the  five  outfits.  Tourists 
sent  thousands  of  post  cards  of  this 
scene,  in  color,  back  East. 


CENTER 


AN  EARLY  SELF-PROPELLED  Holt 
combine  in  a  Washington  field  in 
1909.  Some  of  these  ponderous 
machines  were  in  operation  as  late 
os  1929.  Labor  was  plentiful  and 
the  crew  was  as  large  as  on  the 
pull  or  push  giants.  These  wooden 
jobs  were  fire  hazards. 


BOnOM; 


THIS  BERRY  MACHINE,  a  home 
made  job,  steam  powered,  was  a 
sensation  of  the  1880’s  because  of 
its  wide  cut.  Berry  added  a  little 
each  year,  reaching  40  feet  in 
1888.  On  rough  ground  the  end 
reel  usually  dropped  off. 


TOP: 

GEORGE  BERRY’S  MACHINE  included 
many  firsts  in  power  machinery:  first 
straw-burning  combine,  first  steam- 
driven,  first  self-propelled,  first  portable 
threshing  engine  made  by  a  farmer  into 
a  tractor  to  power  a  combine,  first  to 
operate  in  reverse. 

CENTER: 

A  HOLT  OUTFIT  showing  how  steam  was 
taken  from  the  tractor  to  power  an  auxili¬ 
ary  engine  on  the  combine  to  operate 
the  threshing,  cleaning,  and  elevating 
parts.  Note  the  coal  sacks  on  the  tractor 
and  the  straw  elevator. 

BOnOM: 

THE  GRANDDADDY  of  them  all,  the 
Hiram  Moore  (in  high  hat)  machine  in 
West  Michigan  about  1850.  Later  he 
took  this  machine  to  Wisconsin  where 
there  were  bigger  wheat  fields.  He  used 
it  every  year  until  his  death  in  1 875. 
Each  team  had  a  separate  driver. 


GRAIN 

GRADING 

BY  GRANT  CANNON 


y/i<*  country  elevators  determine  the  grade  and  set 
the  price  of  the  farmer^ s  grain.  They  use  the 

government  standards  as  a  measuring  stick  for  grading; 
the  Chicago  market  influences  their  prices. 


4T  the  Brundige  Elevator  in  Kingston, 
Ohio,  or  at  almost  any  country’  eleva¬ 
tor  during  the  hot  July  days,  you  will  see 
a  block-long  procession  of  farm  trucks 
loaded  with  wheat.  The  line  moves  slowly 
forward  in  truck  length  intervals,  as  the 
lead  truck  pulls  onto  the  scales  to  be 
weighed  and  have  its  load  checked.  Driv¬ 
ers  waiting  in  line  get  out  to  stretch  and 
to  talk  and  joke. 

“What  have  you  got  there,  Jim,  a  load 
of  cockle,”  one  driver  calls  out. 

“Why  I  don’t  know  for  sure.  Bill,  but  it 
looks  like  wheat,  and  smells  like  wheat, 
and  the  pigs  broke  into  it  and  they  thought 
it  was  wheat,  so  it  might  get  by  Brundige 
as  a  load  of  wheat.” 

“What  are  thev  offering  today?” 

“I  got  two  fifteen  on  my  first  load.” 

A  truck  pulls  off  the  scales  and  heads 
toward  the  dumping  hoist  and  an  empty 
pulls  on  to  have  the  truck  weight  recorded. 
When  the  scales  are  balanced,  the  weigh- 
man,  Ken  De  Long,  fills  out  a  ticket  show¬ 
ing  the  weight  of  the  wheat  delivered,  the 
grade  assigned  to  the  wheat,  and  the  price 
paid  for  the  load.  He  givTS  the  ticket  to 
the  driver  who  makes  way  for  a  full  truck 
to  pull  on  the  scales. 

Tested  And  Sold 

“Hi  there,  Mr.  Borders,”  De  Long  calls 
to  the  driver,  George  Borders,  whose  300 
acre  farm  lies  a  mile  down  the  red  brick 


road  that  leads  out  of  town.  “Looks  like 
you’ve  got  a  pretty  good  dab  of  grain 
there.” 

“I’ll  say  it’s  good,”  Borders  replies. 
“You’ll  probably  be  selling  it  for  cleaned 
seed.” 

De  Long  weighs  the  new  load  and 
climbs  onto  the  truck  with  his  test  bucket 
and  weighing  beam  and,  if  it  is  a  deep 
bodied  truck,  a  grain  probe.  He  pushes 
aside  the  top  grain  that  has  been  cleaned 
of  chaff  by  the  wind,  and  fills  his  bucket 
from  the  lower  level.  He  levels  the  grain  in 
the  bucket  carefully  and  hangs  it  onto  the 
weighing  beam  to  find  the  test  weight  of  a 
bushel.  This  is  the  first  vital  step  in  assign¬ 
ing  a  price  to  the  load  and  Borders  watches 
w’ith  the  interest  of  a  man  about  to  lose 
some  real  money.  If  the  weight  doesn’t 
quite  come  up  to  the  .58  pounds  per  bushel 
that  will  permit  a  No.  2  grade.  De  Long 
may  make  another  test  or  tw’o  to  be  sure. 

De  Long  then  buries  his  face  into  the 
grain  and  sniffs  it  to  see  if  it  has  a  garlic 
or  smut  odor.  Grain  that  has  been  stored 
may  also  have  a  musty  smell,  but  at  har¬ 
vest  time  this  is  rather  rare.  “I  can  usually 
tell.”  De  Long  says,  “whether  there  is  any 
garlic  or  smut  in  the  grain  when  I  w’alk  up 
to  the  truck,  but  I  always  check  to  make 
sure.” 

De  Long  jumps  off  the  truck  with  his 
pail  of  wheat  and  carries  it  into  the  office 
for  a  moisture  test.  Borders  follows  along. 


commenting,  “Now  that  you  know  I’ve  got 
good  heavy  wheat  you’ll  cut  my  heart  out 
with  that  swindle  box  of  yours.” 

The  “swindle  box”  is  an  electrically 
operated  device  that  tests  the  moisture  in 
the  grain.  The  wheat  is  poured  into  the 
hopper  and.  as  it  is  turned  through,  a  nee¬ 
dle  dial  indicates  the  electrical  resistance 
the  grain  causes.  The  drier  the  wheat,  the 
greater  will  be  its  resistance  to  the  electric 
current.  A  chart  is  then  consulted  which 
converts  the  resistance  number  along  w'ith 
the  variables,  such  as  inside  and  outside 
temperature,  into  per  cent  of  moisture. 
To  be  graded  into  any  of  the  five  grades 
of  wheat  the  moisture  must  be  14  per  cent 
or  less.  If  it  contains  between  14  and  15.5 
per  cent  moisture  it  will  be  placed  in  one 
of  the  numerical  grades  and  marked 
“tough.”  The  farmer  is  docked  around 
2/2  cents  for  each  half  of  a  per  cent  of 
moisture  over  the  14  per  cent  limit.  If  the 
wheat  is  so  wet  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
store  or  ship,  it  has  to  be  put  through  the 
drv'er,  which  is  expensive  and  adds  to  the 
discount.  “It  stands  to  reason,”  says  R.  H. 
Brundige,  the  operator  of  the  elevator, 
“that  we  can’t  afford  to  buy  the  water  in 
wet  wheat  and  pay  to  have  it  extracted. 
We  have  to  dock  the  farmer  for  poor  qual¬ 
ity  or  we’d  lose  our  shirts.” 

The  Brundige  elevator  usually  makes  no 
dockage  check  for  chaff,  weed  seeds  or 
other  grain  in  the  sample  unless  Dc  Long 
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hoist  lifts  the  front  end  of  the  truck  to  let 
the  grain  pour  out  into  a  chute.  Borders 
then  takes  the  empty  truck  back  to  the 
scales  for  weighing,  picks  up  his  ticket,  and 
drives  back  to  the  farm  for  another  load. 
The  wheat  he  delivered  is  elevated  through 
the  legs  of  the  elevator  to  the  bins  above 
for  storage  until  shipment.  “We  try  to  keep 
the  different  grades  separated,”  De  Long 
explains,  “so  that  w’e  can  get  the  best 
grades  on  it  when  wc  ship.  We  are  espe¬ 
cially  careful  to  sidetrack  any  of  the  sam¬ 
ple  grade  wheat  that  might  ruin  a  good 
carload.  There  are  times  though,  when 
you’re  under  the  gun  w’ith  your  bins  loaded 
and  the  wheat  pouring  in,  when  you  have 
to  load  directly  onto  the  railroad  cars.  A 
grain  man  down  the  line  was  telling  me 
that  he  got  caught  that  way  last  year  and 
had  to  load  the  good  and  the  bad  and  the 
indifferent  all  into  cars.  He  said  that  he 
didn’t  get  better  than  a  No.  3  grade  car 
the  whole  season  even  though  he’d  taken 
in  a  lot  of  No.  2  wheat.” 

The  Elevator  Must  Sell  Too 

Once  the  grain  goes  dowm  the  chute 
into  the  elevator  and  the  farmer  receives 
his  slip  showing  the  amount  and  price  of 
the  grain  it  becomes  the  country  elevator 
operator’s  job  to  dispose  of  it.  Each  morn¬ 
ing  he  receives  cards  from  the  terminal  ele¬ 
vators  and  from  grain  brokers  giving  him 
their  current  price  on  grain.  The  price  is 
always  based  on  the  closing  price  of  the 
Chicago  Exchange  of  the  day  before  and 
is  in  tenns  of  No.  2  grade  whether  it  is  on 
wheat,  com,  oats,  soybeans  or  any  other 
grain.  During  the  day  Brundige  w'ill  get 
calls  from  the  buyers  who  keep  him  in¬ 
formed  on  the  price  fluctuations  and  their 
current  offers.  If  there  is  a  severe  break  in 
the  market,  either  up  or  down,  he  may 
change  the  price  he  is  offering  the  farm¬ 
ers,  but  minor  variations  won’t  affect  his 
offer.  He  sells  grain  to  the  buyers  who 
phone  him,  when  he  thinks  their  offer  is 
the  best  he  can  get. 

This  is  the  usual  procedure  for  all  coun¬ 
try  elevators.  The  terminal  elevators  and 
the  grain  brokers  watch  the  market,  the 
supply,  and  study  the  demand  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  make  a  bid  on  the  grain  at  a 
price  they  feel  they  can  afford  and  still 
make  a  profit.  The  countrv’  elevators  then 
make  their  offer  to  the  farmer  leaving 
themselves  a  margin  to  cover  the  cost  of 
handline,  cleaning,  drying  and  loading  the 
grain.  The  country’  elevator  operator  may 
also  take  into  consideration  the  crop  in  his 
area.  If  there  is  a  big  supply  and  if  he  has 
no  competing  elevator  buying  grain  he 
may  take  as  high  as  a  12  to  1.5  cent  mar¬ 
gin  on  a  “bearish”  market.  If  the  supply’ 
is  short,  or  if  a  competitor  is  making  at¬ 
tractive  offers  to  the  farmer,  he  may’  have 
to  cut  his  margin  to  as  little  as  three  or 
four  cents  a  bushel.  Another  factor  that 
keeps  the  country  elevator  operator  from 
taking  too  large  a  margin  is  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  give  loans  or  make  purchase  agree¬ 
ments  on  grain  at  90  per  cent  of  parity. 


sees  that  the  load  is  particularly  dirty. 
“The  fanners  around  here  have  been  sow¬ 
ing  cleaned  seed  for  so  long  that  we  don’t 
have  much  trouble  that  way,”  Brundige 
says.  “If  we  get  a  dirty  load  we  check  it. 
To  do  this,  you  pour  250  grams  of  wheat 
into  a  set  of  sieves  and  shake  it  through. 
The  top  sieve  lets  the  wheat  through  and 
holds  back  larger  stuff;  the  middle  sieve 
holds  the  wheat  and  lets  the  small  parti¬ 
cles  pass  through.  Some  wheat-sized  doc  k¬ 
age,  like  cockle  seed,  you  will  have  to  pick 
out  by  hand. 

“.As  I  said,”  Brundige  continued,  “we 
don’t  have  much  trouble  with  dex'kage 
here,  but  out  West  it  is  usually  a  big  head¬ 
ache.  There  they  use  an  automatic  ma¬ 
chine,  a  dockage  kicker  it  is  called,  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  dockage.  Incidentally,  when  you 
check  the  dockage  you  weigh  the  wheat 
for  its  test  weight  per  bushel  after  the 
dockage  is  out.  The  per  cent  of  dockage  is 
measured  bv  weight  and  that  is  the  per 
cent  the  wheat  will  be  discounted.” 

When  the  grading  is  completed  the 
bushel  price  can  be  set  for  the  load.  This 
price  and  the  daily  price  f>osted  by  the  ele¬ 


vator  are  based  on  No.  2  grain  prices  on 
the  Chicago  Exchange  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  day.  No.  2  wheat  must  weigh  be¬ 
tween  58  and  60  jxjunds  a  bushel  and 
have  less  than  four  per  cent  damaged  ker¬ 
nels,  five  per  cent  foreign  material,  and  10 
per  cent  wheat  of  another  class.  If  the 
load  grades  better  than  60  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  tests  less  than  14  per  cent  moisture, 
and  has  no  appreciable  amount  of  dockage 
it  will  grade  No.  1  and  be  given  a  pre¬ 
mium,  usually  one  cent.  If  the  wheat 
weighs  out  at  less  than  58  but  better  than 
56  f)ounds  to  the  bushel  it  will  fall  into 
No.  3  grade  and  a  discount  of  three  or 
four  cents  will  be  made  on  the  standard. 
No.  2.  price.  No.  4  wheat  weighs  between 
54  and  .56  pounds,  and  No.  5  between  51 
and  54  and  each  receives  a  proportionately 
larger  cut  in  price.  Wheat  that  is  over  the 
limit  on  moisture,  that  is.  over  15.5  per 
cent,  or  is  musty,  sour,  or  heating,  is  classed 
as  sample  and  is  penalized,  but  in  line 
with  its  condition. 

When  the  grade  has  been  set.  Borders 
drives  his  truck  off  the  scales  and  back  to 
the  elevator.  He  drops  the  tail  gate  and  a 


TEST  WEIGHT  PER  BUSHEL  is  determined  with  a  standard  bucket  and  scales.  If  it 
is  a  fraction  below  grade  weight,  he  will  usually  dig  in  for  another  sample  to 
make  sure.  The  top  wheat  may  be  heavier  if  the  wind  has  cleaned  it  of  chaff. 
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If  the  elevator  prire  drops  below  this  fig¬ 
ure,  the  farmers  will  turn  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  secure  a  loan  or  make  a  pur¬ 
chase  agreement. 

“There’s  not  a  more  reliable  bunch  of 
men  in  American  business  than  the  grain 
people,”  Brundige  says,  with  a  little  trucu¬ 
lence  because  of  the  way  his  colleagues 
have  sometimes  been  pictun'd.  “W'e  buy 
and  sell  on  verbal  orders  over  the  tele¬ 
phone.  We  both  confirm  the  orders  in 
writing  when  we  hang  up.  of  course,  but  I 
may  have  the  car  of  grain  loaded  and  on 
the  way  before  I  have  a  word  in  writing 
from  the  buyer.  When  the  car  is  loaded 
and  sealed  I  get  the  station  agent  to  sign 
the  bill  of  lading  and  the  sale  is  complete. 
I  can  draw  a  draft  on  the  papers.  The 
draft  I  draw  on  the  shipment  will  be  about 
ten  per  cent  below  the  offered  price  be¬ 
cause  the  offer  was  on  the  basis  of  No.  2 
grain  and  I  can’t  be  positive  that  my  car¬ 
load  will  grade  that  high. 

“This  same  process  of  grading,  buying 
and  selling  applies  to  wheat,  corn  and  soy¬ 
beans,”  Brundige  remarks.  “We  probably 
emphasize  wheat  a  little  because  we  do 
more  business  in  wheat  than  in  the  others. 
With  com,  about  our  whole  concern  is 
with  the  moisture  content.  We  never 
bother  with  a  test  weight  per  bushel  and, 
if  the  husks  aren’t  so  bad  that  you  can  still 
tell  the  color  of  the  corn,  we  don’t  try  to 
weigh  the  dockage.  We  figure  all  corn  that 
comes  in  from  September  to  the  first  of 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


DOCKAGE  IS  SCREENED  OUT  by  using  two 
sieves,  one  with  large  holes  that  holds 
back  the  coarse  material,  and  one  with 
fine  holes  that  retains  the  grain  and 
lets  the  fine  particles  through  to  a 
pan  below.  Licensed  inspectors  and 
large  elevators  use  a  machine  to  sepa¬ 
rate  dockage.  Dockage  is  figured  in 
percentages  of  the  total  weight  and 
plays  a  part  in  determining  the  grade 
given  to  the  wheat.  Careless  thresh¬ 
ing  is  responsible  for  most  dockage. 


A  FARMER  LIKES  TO  SEE  the  scales  and 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  certificate  of 
accuracy.  After  dumping,  the  empty  truck 
will  be  weighed  and  the  load  figured. 


Can  farmers  afford  to  feed  high  priced  milk  to 
calves?  New  methods  in  calf  feeding  enable  them 
to  put  more  milk  in  the  can  and  less  in  the  calf. 


How  To  Feed  Dairy  Calves 


BY  GEORGE  LAYCOCK 


1%/ffAN  is  a  parasite  on  the  cow.  Ever 
since  he  learned  that  milk  is  a  good 
food  for  humans  as  well  as  calves  he  has 
been  searching  for  new  ways  to  take  more 
from  the  cow  and  give  less  to  the  calf.  \Ve 
feed  milk  to  calves,  but  if  the  price  of  milk 
is  high  we  are  likely  to  skimp  them.  Then 
we  look  around  for  other  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing  to  cut  down  the  calves’  milk  consump¬ 
tion  and  leave  more  for  the  market. 

In  the  search  we  have  developed  various 
milk  substitutes  and  feeding  programs  that 
enable  us  to  start  young  calves  on  grain  or 
skim-milk  and  send  the  milk  off  to  market 
where  we  can  trade  it  for  cash. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  ideas, 
which  we  will  come  back  to  in  a  moment, 
nothing  really  new  has  developed  in  calf 
feeding  for  the  past  25  years.  Our  method 
of  feeding  a  new  calf  will  depend  on  what 
use  is  to  be  made  of  the  calf,  whether  it 
is  to  become  part  of  the  producing  herd, 
or  go  off  to  market  for  veal. 

The  best  way  for  a  dairy  farmer  to  get 
replacements  for  his  herd  is  to  raise  them 
himself.  Buying  them  is  expensive,  but 
even  more  important,  he  is  seldom  sure  of 
what  he  is  buying  especially  if  he  buys 
grade  calves.  If  he  raises  his  own  calves  he 
can  select  the  best  heifer  calves  his  cows 
drop  and  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  how 
they’ll  produce  because  he  knows  their 
background.  To  maintain  a  herd  of  ten 
cows  he  must  raise  three  or  four  calves  a 
vear.  The  averafje  productive  life  of  a  cow 
is  four  vears  which  means  that  25  per  cent 
of  the  herd  must  be  replaced  each  year. 
The  calves  he  selects  for  herd  replace¬ 
ments  need  a  good  start  in  life  if  they  are 
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BILL  HELTON  took  these  purebred  Guernsey 
calves  off  the  cows  at  three  weeks  of  age. 
He  fed  them  mother’s  milk  for  another  three 
weeks  while  breaking  them  in  gradually  on 
calf  starter  and  hay.  Most  dairymen  would 
say  he  left  the  calves  on  the  cow  too  long. 


to  become  producers  that  will  earn  their 
keep  at  the  milking  machine. 

Good  calf  care  starts  long  before  the 
calf  is  bom.  Every  calf  inherits  from  its 
parents  a  potential  adult  size.  A  calf  that 
is  strong  and  vigorous  at  birth  stands  a 
better  chance  of  developing  into  a  good 
producer  than  it  would  if  born  weak  and 
listless.  The  pregnant  cow  should  get  a 
diet  complete  in  vitamins,  minerals,  and 
protein,  so  she  is  in  good  flesh  at  calving 
time.  She  should  have  all  the  good  quality 
hay  or  pasture  she  needs  plus  twice  daily- 
feedings  of  12  to  16  per  cent  protein  sup¬ 
plement.  If  she  is  fed  a  good  legume  hay 
and  silage  the  protein  supplement  need 
contain  only  12  per  cent  protein.  If  she 
gets  low  quality  roughage  she  should  get 
no  less  than  a  16  per  cent  supplement  to 
help  her  keep  up  production  while  she  is 
pregnant. 

A  calf  will  eat  about  1,700  pounds  of 
milk  during  its  first  four  months  if  left 
with  the  cow.  Many  dairymen,  by  sup¬ 
plementing  other  feeds  and  weaning  the 
calf  at  six  weeks  of  age,  bring  this  figure 
down  to  350  pounds  and  still  produce 
good  dairy  animals. 

The  First  Drink 

A  calf  should  get  its  first  drink  of  milk 
within  an  hour  after  it  is  bom.  If  it  is 
backward  about  locating  the  source  of 
supply,  or  is  too  weak  to  stand  up  to  the 
table,  it  can  be  held  up  and  introduced  to 
its  mother’s  udder.  The  sooner  it  gets  on 
the  outside  of  a  good  meal  the  sooner  it 
will  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  life. 

There  was  a  time  when  dairymen  threw 
away  the  colostrum  that  nature  intended 
for  the  new-born  calf.  5Ve  have  long  since 
learned,  however,  that  nature  had  a  good 
idea  in  the  first  place,  and  now  we  make 
a  point  of  seeing  that  the  new-born  calf 
gets  a  good  share  of  the  colostrum  during 
the  first  three  days  of  its  life.  If  the  mother 
has  more  than  her  calf  needs  it  should  be 


fed  to  other  young  calves  and  not  wasted. 
Colostmm,  which  is  the  cow’s  first  milk 
after  calving,  may  supply  50  times  as 
much  vitamin  and  carotene  as  regular 
milk.  It  is  slightly  la.xative  and  helps  build 
up  the  calf’s  resistance  to  disease.  Colos¬ 
tmm  milk  is  especially  important  to  the 
calf  because  calves  are  bom  deficient  in 
vitamin  A. 

The  length  of  time  a  calf  is  allowed  to 
remain  with  its  mother  varies  from  a 
couple  of  hours  to  si.x  weeks  or  longer 
depending  on  the  farmer’s  own  ideas  on 
the  subject  and  the  ideas  that  his  state 
experiment  station  sends  out.  The  majority 
of  dairymen  take  the  calf  away  from  the 
cow  from  two  to  four  days  after  it  is  born. 
Extension  dairymen  at  Vermont  say,  “Not 
longer  than  48  hours.”  In  Illinois  the 
move  is  recommended  for  the  second  or 
third  day.  Dairy  specialists  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine  say,  “The  end  of  the 
first  day  following  birth.”  A  good  average 
time  for  the  calf  to  stay  with  its  mother 
is  three  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
calf  has  had  time  to  consume  most  of  the 
colostrum  and  should  be  off  to  a  good 
start. 

The  calf  should  continue  to  get  milk 
until  it  is  two  months  old.  Dairy  e.xperts 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  say,  “Sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  should  calves  be  weaned 
from  milk  before  they  are  two  months  old 
and  preferably  not  b('fore  they  are  three 
and  a  half  to  four  months  old.”  Dairymen, 
however,  have  an  eye  on  the  price  of  milk 
and  usually  take  the  calf  off  milk  by  the 
end  of  its  second  month.  Many  wean  them 
at  si.x  weeks  of  age,  and  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  will  raise  good  heifers  and  bulls. 

Bill  Helton,  who  milks  a  herd  of  25 
purebred  GuemseN-s  on  a  600  acre  farm 
near  Brookville,  Indiana,  says,  “We  take 
the  calves  off  the  cows  at  three  w-eeks  of 
age.  For  the  next  three  weeks  we  feed 
them  a  half  gallon  of  milk  twice  a  day  and 
gradually  break  ’em  in  on  calf  starter  and 


NEW-BORN  CALVES  that  are  too  weak  to  nurse  from  the  cow  con  get  their  first  drink 
of  worm  milk  from  o  bottle.  After  o  feeding  or  two  they  should  nurse  normally. 


AFTER  CALVES  ore  two  weeks  old  they  should  get  oil  the  hoy  they  will  eat.  Green, 
leafy  legumes,  cut  young  and  sun  cUred,  are  best.  Too  much  alfalfa  can  cause  scours. 


hay.  six  weeks  we  have  them  com¬ 
pletely  off  milk.” 

When  a  calf  is  taken  from  a  cow  it  has 
to  learn  to  drink  from  a  bucket.  The  time 
tested  method  of  teaching  a  calf  this 
method  of  eating  is  to  hold  a  bucket  of 
warm  milk  under  its  nose  and  put  two 
fingers  in  its  mouth  until  it  learns  that  it 
can  get  it  faster  without  the  finger.  Nipple 
buckets  with  their  artificial  rubber  teats 
are  rapidly  replacing  the  older  method. 
Nipple  buckets  have  the  advantage  of 
making  it  impossible  for  the  calf  to  gulp 
its  feed.  They  are  also  labor  savers,  since 
they  can  be  filled  with  the  proper  amount 
of  milk,  and  hung  at  udder  level  so  the 
calf  can  feed  while  the  fanner  goes  about 
his  chores.  The  bucket  should  be  removetl 
when  the  calf  has  finished  eating. 

For  the  first  month  of  its  life  the  calf’s 
primary  food  will  be  milk.  Its  digestive 
system  is  not  ready  at  this  tender  age  to 
digest  fiberous  feeds.  It  can  start  eating 
small  amounts  of  hay  and  grain  at  two 
weeks  of  age,  but  it  will  be  several  weeks 
before  these  feeds  will  become  major  parts 
of  the  calf  diet. 

Milk  should  be  fed  at  95  to  100  degrees 
F.  which  is  about  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  taken  from  the  cow.  A  ther¬ 
mometer  is  a  handy  tool  at  calf  feeding 
time  and  its  use  will  be  rewarded  by 
helping  to  keep  the  calf  from  going  off 
feed. 

In  calf  feeding,  sanitation  is  next  to 
Godliness.  The  milk  and  buckets  from 
which  it  is  fed  should  be  clean  enough 
for  a  person  to  drink  from. 

Over-feeding  young  calves  can  throw 
them  off  feed  and  give  them  a  set-back. 
The  milk  should  be  weighed,  and  one 
pound  fed  for  every  ten  pounds  of  live 
weight  for  the  calf,  so  that  a  90-pouncl 
calf  would  get  nine  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 
During  the  first  w’cek  this  should  be  divid¬ 
ed  into  three  feedings  each  day,  and  fed 
three  pounds  per  feeding.  As  the  calf  gets 
older  it  can  be  fed  twice  a  day.  If  there 
are  no  scales  available  for  weighing  the 
calf  a  good  rule  of  thumb  for  feeding 
during  the  first  week  is:  five  f>ounds  pci 
day  for  Jersey  calves,  six  for  Guernsey, 
seven  for  Ayrshire,  eight  for  Holstein,  and 
nine  for  Brown  Swiss.  A  quart  of  milk 
weighs  two  and  one-tenth  pounds.  These 
amounts  should  be  increased  a  pound  per 
week. 

Calves  raised  on  a  nurse  cow  are  often 
allowed  to  run  with  the  cow.  The  calf’s 
feed,  however,  can  be  better  regulated  if 
it  is  kept  penned,  and  turned  in  with  the 
cow  two  or  three  times  daily  until  two 
months  old,  then  once  a  day  until  weaned. 
.•\  nurse  cow  can  feed  from  one  to  four 
calves  depending  on  her  production. 

One  method  of  cutting  down  the  cost 
of  raising  calves  is  to  replace  the  whole 
milk  with  skim-milk  at  three  to  four  w’eeks 
of  age.  By  that  time  the  calf  should  be 
getting  about  one-half  of  its  energy  pro¬ 
ducing  foods  from  hay  and  grain.  The 
change  from  whole  to  skim-milk  should 
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SOME  FARMERS  keep  the  calf  with  the 
cow  three  hours;  some  three  months.  Three 
days  is  average,  depending  on  the  price  of 
milk  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  calf. 

be  made  gradually,  since  the  skim-milk 
contains  only  about  onc-half  the  calories 
that  whole  milk  contains,  and  a  sudden 
change  can  upset  a  calf’s  digestion  and 
cause  scours. 

Skim-milk,  fresh  from  the  separator,  is 
best  for  calf  feeding.  If  skim-milk  is  avail¬ 
able  and  is  cheap  enough  it  can  be  fed 
until  the  calf  is  six  months  old.  Skim-milk 
from  creameries  should  not  be  fed  to 
calves  unless  it  has  been  pasteurized.  Un¬ 
pasteurized  milk  may  carry  Bang’s  or  TB 
and  if  fed  to  heifer  calves  they  may  turn 
out  to  be  reactors  at  their  first  freshening. 
After  drinking,  calves  should  be  tied  to 
keep  them  from  sucking  each  other. 

Hay  for  calves  should  be  good  quality 
legume,  preferably  red  clovrr  or  alfalfa. 
The  calf,  in  addition  to  milk  and  supple¬ 
ment,  should  get  all  the  hay  it  will  eat 
from  the  time  it  is  two  weeks  old  on. 

A  calf  supplement  mixture,  which  is  first 
fed  when  the  calf  is  two  weeks  old,  can  be 
either  purchased  already  prepared  or 
mixed  at  home.  Commercial  calf  feeds 
come  in  either  pellet  or  meal  form.  I’o  get 
the  calf  started  on  grain  feed,  rub  a  little 
feed  on  its  nose.  Each  day  throw  a  handful 
of  the  mixture  in  a  box  in  the  stall.  It 
won’t  be  long  until  the  calf  is  waiting  for 
the  supplement  at  feeding  time.  At  two 
months  of  age  it  will  eat  one  and  a  half  to 
two  pounds  a  day  ;  w’hen  it  is  three  months 
old  it  will  eat  three  to  four  pounds  of 
grain,  and  when  four  months  old  will  eat 
up  to  four  pounds.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  its  life  a  Jersey  calf  needs  about 
400  pounds  of  meal  and  a  Holstein  500 
pounds. 

The  farmer  who  w’ould  rather  mix  his 
own  calf  starting  ration  to  feed  with  hay 
and  milk  can  use  the  following  guide, 
suggested  by  the  dairy  husbandly’  men 
at  Purdue. 


Ground  yellow  corn . 

Crushed  or  rolled  oats . 

Wheat  bran . 

Linseed  oil  meal . 

Pounds 

. 30 

. 30 

. 12 

. 15 

Dried  skim-milk . 

. 10 

Steamed  bone  meal . 

.  1 

Finely  ground  limestone . 

.  1 

Cod  liver  oil . 

. 3/4 

Irradiated  yeast . 

. 'A 

Calves  can,  at  four  months  of 

age,  be 

switched  to  a  grain  mi.xture  composed  of 
25  per  cent  each  of  yellow  corn,  rolled  oats, 
bran,  and  linseed  meal.  Until  the  calf  is 
six  months  old  it  should  get  up  to  four 
pounds  of  this  mixture  daily,  depending 
on  what  it  will  clean  up. 

Young  calves  don’t  come  equipped  to 
handle  green  pasture  grasses.  Their  rumen 
is  undeveloped  and  eating  grass  can  cause 
(Continued  on  page  137) 


Our  ^reat-grand fathers 
made  cider  and  apple 
butter  from  Stark  apples. 
Today  Stark  Brothers  ISur- 
series  &  Orchards  Com¬ 
pany  is  the  biggest  name 
in  fruit  trees.  Eight  Stark 
men  run  the  million  dol¬ 
lar  corporation  on  the 
bluffs  of  the  Mississippi.  | 
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BY  JOSEPH  H.  FLOPvY 


ON  THE  wall  over  the  tircplacr  in  the  orchard  and  it  ga\(‘  him  a  good  view  of  steadcrs  and  their  demands  increased.  In 

offices  of  the  Stark  Brothers  Nur-  the  surrounding  country.  His  dour  out-  those  days  the  planting  of  an  orchard 

scries  &  Orchards  Company  in  Louisiana.  look  on  life  may  have  come  from  his  was  second  only  in  importance  to  building 

Missouri,  hangs  the  portrait  of  a  stern  Scotch  ancestors,  but  present-day  Starks  a  shelter.  Stark  trees  spread  their  branches 

man  who  appears  to  have  just  taken  a  bite  believe  it  developed  on  the  long  walk  out  over  the  Midwest  and  into  the  Missouri 

of  a  ver>’  green  persimr'on.  I'he  nortrait  from  Kentucky.  He  reared  17  children,  and  Mississippi  Valleys.  The  name  became 

is  an  oil  painting  copied  from  a  daguerreo-  and  fetching  up  this  brood  in  Indian  a  household  word.  The  trees  that  Judge  = 

type,  made  sometime  before  the  Civil  ^Var,  country'  would  have  tightened  the  disposi-  Stark  sold  filled  the  barrels  in  the  cellars 

of  Judge  James  Stark — the  founder  of  tion  of  the  most  confinned  optimist.  of  our  great-grandfathers,  became  gnarled 

Stark  Brothers  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co.  No  less  important  than  the  safety  of  his  and  old,  died  and  were  replaced  by  other 
— the  largest  and  oldest  fruit  tree  growers  family  to  Judge  Stark  was  the  contents  of  Stark  trees  from  a  later  generation, 

and  sellers  in  America.  his  saddle  bags,  a  bunch  of  apple  scions  The  Stark  tree  business  coasted  down 

Judge  Stark  came  out  from  Kentucky  from  his  father’s  orchard  in  Kentucky.  the  century  to  the  Civil  War  under  the 

in  1816  and  picked  the  spot  for  his  home-  Judge  Stark  was  to  the  near  West  what  thrifty  eye  of  the  Judge  and  his  son.  The 

stead  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  high  Johnny  .\ppleseed  was  to  the  Ohio  \’al-  head  of  the  house  in  war  time  was  William 

bluff  rising  from  the  west  bank  of  the  ley.  At  first  he  gave  his  trees  to  the  settlers.  Stark,  one  of  the  Judge’s  17  children  and 

Mississippi.  He  liked  it  there  because  it  but  being  practical  and  Scotch,  he  began  the  only  one  to  remain  in  the  business, 

looked  to  him  like  a  good  place  for  an  to  charge  a  few  coppers  when  the  home-  William  took  the  family  and  the  business 
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safely  through  the  panic  of  1873  but  the 
effort  was  too  much  for  him  and  he  died 
soon  after.  Three  of  his  five  children  were 
boys — Edgar,  Clarence  and  William  P.  It 
has  been  a  family  affair  since  1816  with 
practically  all  of  the  stock  in  the  hands 
of  the  Stark  family,  which  has  continued 
to  run  the  business  through  five  genera¬ 
tions.  They  incorporated  the  business  in 
1889  for  $50,000.00.  In  the  spring  of 
1896,  the  Nursery  was  re-organized,  mod¬ 
ernized  and  re-incorporated  for  $300,- 
000.00.  Eugene  Stark,  the  son  of  Thornton 
Stark,  one  of  the  original  1 7  children,  was 
urged  to  join  as  a  stockholder  and  officer 
of  the  company.  He  became  secretary  and 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  and  office  management,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  1902,  the  capitalization  was  increased 
to  $1,000,000. 

Born  to  the  Business 

The  business  today  is  in  the  hands  of 
eight  Stark  men.  They  are  a  healthy  good- 
natured  lot,  all  of  whom  have  grown  up 
in  the  business  and  do  their  separate  jobs 


with  no  more  than  average  friction.  If 
there  has  been  family  feuding  or  major 
differences  of  opinion,  the  outside  world 
knows  nothing  about  them. 

Each  member  of  the  family  is  responsible 
for  a  department,  and  ref)orts  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  each  Tuesday  morning  when 
the  business  as  a  whole  is  given  a  good 
going  over  and  major  decisions  arc  made 
for  future  operations. 

The  head  men  of  the  Stark  clan  are 
Clay,  the  president,  and  Lloyd,  chairman 
of  the  Board.  Clay  assumed  the  presidency 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  Edgar,  who 
held  the  position  from  1911  to  1935.  Lloyd 
took  over  the  Board  chairmanship  upon 
the  completion  of  his  term  of  boss-busting 
Governor  of  Missouri  in  1941.  Paul  Sr., 
brother  of  Lloyd,  and  second  son  of  Clar¬ 
ence,  is  vice-president.  Edwin  and  Lawr¬ 
ence,  sons  of  Eugene  Stark  arc  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary-treasurer,  in  that  order. 
John  Stark  Logan,  grandson  of  Edgar  and 
nephew  of  Clay,  is  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer;  John,  son  of  Lloyd,  is  assistant 
secretary.  Paul  Jr.  is  assistant  treasurer. 

In  actual  operation  of  the  company. 
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JUDGE  JAMES  STARK  carried  apple  scions 
in  his  saddle  bags  when  he  went  out  to 
Missouri,  reared  17  children  in  Indian 
country,  and  founded  the  Stark  dynasty. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  Stark  enterprise  passes  only  to  the  male  line.  Eight  men,  seven  Starks  and  the 
son  of  a  distaff  heir,  run  the  business  today.  They  are,  left  to  right;  John  Stark  Logan,  Edwin  J.  Stark,  Lloyd 
C.  Stark,  Clay  H.  Stark,  Paul  Stark,  Sr.,  John  W.  Stark,  Lawrence  E.  Stark,  and  seated,  Paul  Stark,  Jr. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  YELLOW  DELICIOUS  TREE,  a  sport  found  growing  on  o  West  Virginia 
hillside.  Owner  A.  H.  Mullins,  standing  beside  the  gate,  was  paid  $5,000  for  the  tree. 


PARENT  TREES  are  stripped  of  scions  each  spring.  The  scions  are  grafted  to  roots 
grown  on  the  West  Coast.  A  scion  tree  outlives  its  usefulness  in  a  few  years. 


Clay  handles  finanecs  and  general  admin¬ 
istration.  Lloyd  is  in  charge  of  sales  and 
advertising  and  Paul  directs  research  and 
promotion.  Lawrence  runs  the  office  and 
is  director  of  the  budget.  He  is  assisted 
by  John  Stark  Logan.  Edwin  is  responsible 
for  the  propagation  and  shipping,  includ¬ 
ing  the  supervision  of  all  branch  plants. 
He  is  assisted  by  Paul  Jr.,  who  also  heads 
up  horticultural  research.  John  does  the 
color  jjhotography  on  fruits,  shrubs  and 
roses  and  helps  in  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity. 

Coming  on  in  the  sixth  generation  is 
Lloyd  III,  who  is  at  Cornell  UniYersity 
being  groomed  for  the  business.  Paul  III, 
born  early  in  1949,  also  sixth  generation, 
received  his  first  indoctrination  last  spring 
wlu'n  his  bassinette  was  hung  from  the 
limb  of  an  apple  tree  in  the  back  yard  of 
his  home.  John  Stark  Logan  has  con¬ 
tributed  his  part  to  the  sixth  generation 
in  the  form  of  9-months-old  Clay  Stark 
Logan.  The  Starks,  old  and  young,  have 
ruddy  cheeks,  suspiciously  like  the  blush 
on  a  half-ripe  Starking  Delicious  Apple. 

All  but  Lloyd  have  been  in  the  business 
since  graduation  from  college.  He  received 
an  appointment  to  .Annapolis  and  had  just 
received  his  first  promotion  when  his 
father  died  and  he  came  back  to  take  over 
duties  with  the  company.  Blood  was 
thicker  than  salt  water  and  so  apparently 
was  apple  juice.  When  World  War  I 
came  along  he  went  into  the  army  and 
served  as  a  Major.  Etchings  of  ships 
hanging  on  the  wall  of  his  office  contrast 
sharply  with  four-color  portraits  of  apples. 
He  broke  away  again  temporarily  to  make 
a  successful  bid  for  the  governorship  of 
Missouri  and  served  from  1936  to  1940. 
He  then  took  a  try  at  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
running  on  a  reform  ticket.  Pendergast 
saw  that  the  ticket  was  split  thme  ways 
and  a  former  Independence  haberdasher 
by  the  name  of  Harry  Truman  beat  him 
out  by  a  close  margin.  When  Lloyd  was  at 
Annapolis  he  was  known  as  “Molly.”  It 
was  his  great  -  great  -  great  -  grandfather. 
General  John  Stark  of  Washington’s  army, 
who  uttered  those  famous  words  known  to 
every  schoolboy,  “Tonight  the  American 
flag  floats  from  yonder  hill  or  Molly  Stark 
sleeps  a  widow.” 

Lean  Years  and  Fat  Years 

The  administration  offices  of  the  Stark 
Company  look  like  an  over-grown  mansion 
of  a  rich  farmer.  This  was  intent  and  not 
a  make-shift.  “Uncle  Edgar  built  that 
house,”  Paul  Jr.  says,  “because  he  had 
been  through  a  couple  of  terrific  depres¬ 
sions  and  he  wanted  an  office  that  could 
be  converted  into  a  home  and  sold  if  the 
Starks  ever  went  under.”  This  dread  of  a 
depression  is  no  mere  fancy  of  Edgar’s. 
The  comjsany  has  run  the  gamut  of  de¬ 
pressions  since  1816  and  only  by  the  mer¬ 
est  chance  weathered  the  big  one  in  1893. 
During  the  business  low  employees  and 
family  friends  kept  the  company  out  of 
the  bankrupt  courts.  Ed  Harpole,  a  super¬ 
intendent  who  was  to  spend  52  years 
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with  the  company,  went  to  the  brothers  in  that  dark  hour  and 
tossed  a  bundle  of  jcreenbaeks  on  the  table.  “I  hear  you  need 
money/’  he  said.  “Here’s  $2,000.00,  all  I  have,  but  you’re  wel¬ 
come  to  it.”  Fielding  Estes,  close  friend  of  the  elder  William 
Stark,  sent  for  Edgar,  then  head  of  the  business.  He  dropped 
$10,000.00  in  gold  in  Edgar’s  lap.  “Your  father  and  mother  were 
my  dear  friends,”  he  said.  “Pay  me  back  when  you  can.” 

Laborers  and  foremen  on  the  Stark  farm  accepted  scrip  for 
pay;  and  Lloyd  Stark  and  his  brothers,  then  small  boys,  wore 
patched  pants  Sundays  and  week  days.  The  company  survived. 

In  the  company  at  the  turn  of  the  century’  was  a  Stark  of  rare 
talents.  Clarence  Stark  had  advanced  ideas  on  promotion  and 
the  opening  of  the  World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  almost  in 
the  Stark’s  back  yard,  gave  full  scope  to  his  ideas.  He  dcsign<‘d 
an  elegant  catalog,  printed  in  four  colors,  and  distributed  100.000 
of  these  at  the  Fair.  An  avalanche  of  business  came  pouring 
into  the  Louisiana  office  and  the  firm  became  one  of  the  six 
biggest  advertisers  in  the  country. 

The  Starks  will  tell  you  that  for  generations  the  Bible,  the 
Old  Farmers  Almanac  and  a  Stark  catalog  were  the  only  pieces 
of  permanent  literature  found  in  many  farm  homes.  I’he  first 
catalog  in  color  was  brought  out  in  1898.  The  prices  quoted  in 
this  deluxe  catalog  are  amazing  today. 

The  early  catalogs  were  homely,  chatty  and  comfortable.  Filled 
with  testimonial  letters  and  personal  experiences  of  buyers  of 
Stark  trees,  they  made  good  winter  evening  reading. 

Occasional  bits  of  morality  lent  plausibility  to  the  flamboyant 
pictures  and  claims  made  for  Stark  trees.  The  1898  catalog  was 
illustrated  by  actual  photographs,  “pictures  true  to  Nature  be¬ 
cause  made  by  Nature’s  Sun  himself.”  The  preface  made  the 
point  that,  “Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,  and  one  of  the  most 
earnest  things  in  life  is  getting  on  in  business.”  In  the  same  para¬ 
graph  is  a  back-handed  slap  at  competition.  “One  ugly,  little 
fact,  as  Huxley  says,  will  destroy  the  most  beautiful  theory  ever 
constructed  .  .  .  Some  writers  seem  to  teach  that  each  variety 
they  catalog  is  ‘one  of  the  best.’  W’e  have  not  found  it  so.” 

Care  was  taken  not  to  over-sell  a  variety.  Sometimes  the 
description  was  frank  to  the  point  of  bluntness,  as  for  a  new  apple 
tree,  the  Springdale.  This  apple  is  recommended  with  a  great 
deal  of  restraint:  “Large,  coarse-grained,  mild,  good — but  lacks 
color  and  is  a  poor  keeper.” 

The  Burbank  Legacy 

Modern  advertising  methods  and  the  possession  of  outstand¬ 
ing  apple  varieties  were  sending  the  Stark  business  into  the 
upper  brackets  when  a  third  factor  came  along  to  boost  their 
stock  still  higher.  This  was  a  business  arrangement  with  Luther 
Burbank,  the  “Plant  Wizard.”  The  Starks  made  him  an  offer  of 
several  thousand  dollars  for  three  varieties  of  fruit  which  they 
liked.  They  urged  him  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  work  he 
loved  in  breeding  new  varieties.  This  was  one  of  the  important 
factors  in  Mr.  Burbank’s  decision  to  discontinue  his  time-con¬ 
suming  nursery  operations  and  expand  in  the  field  of  plant  inven¬ 
tion  and  improvement.  L^pen  his  death  his  entire  stock  of  new 
plants  and  experiments  were  turned  over  to  the  Starks  who  are 
continuing  with  the  work  in  their  experimental  orchards  at 
S<’bastopol,  California;  Louisiana,  Missouri;  and  Atlas,  Illinois. 
'I'hey  now  pay  the  Burbank  heirs  a  royalty  on  eversthing  they 
sell  from  this  gold  mine  of  fine  fruit  varieties.  One  of  the  Starks’ 
best  peaches  is  a  fuzzless  variety  developed  by  Burbank. 

If  Clarence  Stark’s  genius  in  advertising  and  the  access  of 
Luther  Burbank’s  treasury  of  new  varieties  were  steps  upward, 
the  chance  discovery  of  the  Delicious  apple  made  the  name  a 
national  by-word  for  fine  fruit.  The  discovery  of  the  Delicious 
was  a  by-product  of  Clarence  Stark’s  advertising.  He  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  an  apple  show.  The  show  was  held  at  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  in  1892,  and  Professor  Van  Deman,  U.  S.  Pomologist, 
was  brought  from  Washington  as  the  judge.  The  first  prize  went 
to  a  plate  of  strikingly  red  apples  which  were  the  most  novel  in 
both  appearance  and  taste  that  the  brothers  or  the  judge  had 
ever  encountered.  I'hc  owner  was  not  present,  but  that  was  not 
what  worried  the  brothers.  A  frantic  search  failed  to  reveal  his 
name  or  address.  The  entry  card  had  been  lost.  Although  the 


The  horticultural  legacy  of  Luther  Burbank,  which  passed 
to  the  Starks  at  his  death  in  1926,  includeri  more  than 
28,000  varieties.  These  included  exciting  new  varieties  of 
fruits  and  flowers  which  the  great  experimenter  had  de¬ 
veloped  and  never  marketed,  120  plums,  18  peaches,  28 
apples,  500  hybrid  roses,  30  cherries,  34  pears,  52  gladiolas 
and  many  others.  At  one  time  his  records  show  that  he  had 
over  800,000  separate  fruit  experiments  under  way  at  his 
Goldridge  Farm,  near  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  Burbank  found  it 
difficult  to  introduce  a  new  variety  of  fruit;  he  sold  only 
seeds  and  bulbs  to  finance  his  large  and  expensive  experi¬ 
mental  farm.  He  estimated  that  he  spent  $25,000  a  year 
for  35  years  and  each  completed  experiment  represented 
an  outlay  of  $500  to  $5,000.  Above  are  his  final  notes  on 
his  famous  "fuzziess  peach,"  the  Flaming  Gold  Nectarine. 
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show  was  a  success,  the  Starks  were  bitterly  disappointed,  for 
they  felt  that  something  of  genuine  importance  had  been  within 
their  grasp  and  had  slipped  away.  The  only  thing  they  could  do 
was  to  w'ait  until  the  next  year  and  put  on  another  show  with 
the  hope  of  attracting  the  unknown  exhibitor.  Luck  was  with 
them.  The  next  year  there  were  not  only  five  apples,  but  a 
barrel  of  them,  and  this  time  they  did  not  lose  the  entry  card.  It 
bore  the  name  of  Jesse  Hiatt,  a  Quaker  farmer  who  had  an 
orchard  near  Peru,  Iowa.  They  hastened  to  buy  all  rights  to 
the  tree  and  in  their  catalog  of  1894-95  they  first  listed  the  Stark 
Delicious  apple  trees. 

The  Precocious  Hybrid 

The  Stark  Delicious  apple  originated  as  a  chance  seedling. 
Jesse  Hiatt  found  the  sapling  growing  in  his  orchard  near  a 
Belleflower  tree.  He  chopped  it  down,  but  it  grew  up  again  and 
he  permitted  it  to  bear  a  crop.  Orchardists  were  slow  to  take  up 
the  Delicious.  There  are  styles  in  apples  as  well  as  in  women’s 
hats  and  the  five  bumps  on  the  end  of  the  Stark  Delicious  was 
something  new  to  apple  men.  The  Starks  pushed  it,  enclosing 
a  free  Stark  Delicious  tree  with  orders  for  other  apple  trees. 
When  the  apple  boom  in  the  Northwest  got  well  under  way  it 
became  the  favorite  of  the  orchardists  in  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Idaho.  It  is  now  grown  all  over  the  world. 

The  original  old  Delicious  tree,  tom  and  disfigured  by  a  half 
century  of  winter  winds,  is  still  standing  in  Jesse  Hiatt’s  orchard. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  burglar-proof  cage  and  if  the  Starks  had 
their  way  it  would  have  b(‘en  canonized  long  ago.  In  1940  a 
blizzard  swept  across  Iowa,  killing  almost  all  of  the  fruit  trees 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Among  them  was  the  old  Delici¬ 
ous  tree.  The  news  spread.  The  Starks  went  into  mourning  and 
newspaper  writers  and  radio  commentators  wrote  tearful  obitu¬ 
aries.  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.  devoted  his  entire  radio  time  one  night 
to  a  farewell  eulogy.  But,  like  4'om  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn,  who 
came  back  to  witness  their  own  funeral,  the  67-year-old  tree 
shook  its  head,  got  up  from  the  floor  and  put  out  a  new  sprout. 
It  is  now  growing  vigorously  and  a  horticulturist  has  been  re¬ 
tained  to  care  for  it  and  guard  the  shrine. 

The  Starks  employ  plant  scientists  and  do  some  work  in  cross 
pollination  and  plant  breeding,  but  the  fortunate  chance  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  Delicious  has  led  the  Starks  to  believe  that  every  back 
yard  and  orchard  in  the  country  is  a  potential  birthplace  for 
valuable  new  varieties.  The  stablemate  of  the  Delicious  was 
also  a  chance  discovers-,  and  quite  as  amazing. 

In  the  spring  of  1914  Lloyd  and  Paul  Stark  opened  a  box  of 
apples  which  had  just  come  in  by  express.  The  box  held  a  few 
yellow  apples,  but  there  was  nothing  about  them  to  excite  the 
two  men.  Lloyd  mechanically  wiped  one  of  them  and  took  a 
bite.  He  knew  at  once  he  had  bitten  into  an  entirely  new  and 
different  apple.  “That’s  a  new  apple!”  he  said.  “I  would  say  it’s 
Grimes  Golden,  but  this  is  .\pril  and  Grimes  should  have  been 
gone  for  several  months.”  It  closely  resembled  Grimes  Golden, 
but  had  an  entirely  different  flavor  and  the  conic  shape  of  the 
Delicious.  The  box  had  come  from  Odessa,  an  obscure  Post  Office 
in  VV'est  Virginia.  It  was  a  long  shot,  but  the  Starks  had  always 
felt  that  if  a  really  good  yellow  apple  came  along  the  public 
would  accept  it. 

Paul  decided  to  make  the  long  trip  to  West  Virginia.  By  nar¬ 
row  gauge  railroad,  horse  and  buggy  and  the  final  few  miles  on 
mule-back,  he  arrived  at  the  hillside  farm  in  the  West  Virginia 
mountains.  No  one  was  at  home,  so  while  waiting  he  decided  to 
have  a  look  at  the  unpretentious  seedling  orchard  back  of  the 
house.  “I  didn’t  see  anything  there,”  he  says,  “and  was  about 
ready  to  give  up  when  my  eyes  fell  on  a  tree  half  way  up  the 
mountainside.  Unlike  all  the  other  trees  in  the  orchard,  it  had 

(Continued  on  page  1 17) 
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THE  KING  of  the  nation's  fruit  bowl  is  the  Starking  Delicious, 
a  deep  red,  early-coloring  bud  sport.  It  won  the  Wilder 
medal,  the  Academy  Award  of  the  horticultural  world. 
Sharp-eyed  fruit  growers  will  note  the  picture  is  up-ended 
to  show  the  full  branch.  The  right  hand  side  is  the  bottom. 


PAUL  STARK,  SR.,  hopefully  samples 
the  contents  of  a  "surprise  package." 


A  GOOD  MAN  with  a  boy  helper  can 
make  three  thousand  root  grafts  a  day. 

A  PLANE  is  used  to  dust  trees  in  the 
constant  battle  against  insect  pests. 
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The  Perkins  Reunion 


Cousin  Molly  (sho’s  the  one  helping  her¬ 
self  from  a  bowl  of  string  beans)  usu¬ 
ally  starts  off  the  family  reunion  and 
picnic  by  calling  Grandma  Perkins  and 
asking,  “Isn’t  it  about  time  we  set  the 
date?”  Grandma  knows  when  it’s  going 
to  rain  and  when  it  isn’t.  When  the  new 
moon  comes  in  w'et.  she  counts  off  60 
days,  and  then  there’s  always  a  spell  of 
pretty  weather.  Grandma  set  the  date  this 
year  for  October  8th.  The  Perkins  always 
go  to  Peach  Grove,  near  Marion  City. 
The  society  editor  of  the  Marion  Senti¬ 


nel,  wise  in  the  ways  of  county  cin  ulation, 
wrote : 

The  Perkins  are  having  their  annual 
family  reunion  and  picnic  at  Peach 
Grove  next  week,  on  the  8th,  and 
Mrs.  Emily  Perkins  has  been  calling 
the  family.  Everybody  will  meet  at 
the  Grove  at  about  ten  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Lawson, 
who  have  a  new  Dodge  truck,  will 
pick  up  the  Perkins  on  the  Losanta- 
ville  Greek,  and  the  Evans  on  the 
Lebanon  Road.  It’s  a  basket  picnic 
again  this  year,  the  18th  one  in  Peach 
Grove  for  the  Perkins  family.  Every¬ 
body  expects  to  be  there,  except  Li 
Perkins,  who  re-enlisted  in  the  Navy 
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last  month.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Per¬ 
kins  (she  was  Mary  Lawler  from 
Lebanon,  and  they  were  married  there 
six  weeks  ago)  will  be  the  youngest 
couple.  Mrs.  Molly  Perkins,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  food  arrangements,  says 
she  expects  about  40  of  the  family  to 
be  present. 

For  the  past  two  weeks,  the  women  folk 
had  been  planning  the  dinner.  Everyone 
had  a  job.  The  day  before  was  spent 
frying  chickens,  baking  cakes  and  pies, 
putting  up  jx)tato  salad  and  pots  of 
baked  beans. 

On  the  morning  of  the  picnic  the  chores 


were  done  earlier,  and  along  about  ten 
most  of  the  Perkins  family  were  visiting 
with  each  other  at  Peach  Grove.  The  men 
set  up  a  long  table  on  saw  bucks,  tidy  up 
the  picnic  stove  for  the  hot  cofTce,  and 
drive  some  pegs  for  the  hora'shoc  games. 

I'he  men  sat  around  for  a  while,  chew¬ 
ing  on  stems  of  blue  grass,  and  talking 
about  the  crops.  It  had  b(“cn  a  wet  spring, 
the  wettest  anyone  rememben'd.  But  the 
frost  held  off,  and  it  looked  like  100-day 
corn  would  do  as  good  as  it  had  done 
three  years  ago.  when  it  made  60  bushels. 
The  oats  were  lodging  from  the  wet. 
Some  of  the  Perkins  were  w{)rrying  aliout 
running  out  of  feed. 

Uncle  Amos,  who  was  once  county 
horseshoe  champ,  picked  up  a  set  of  shoes, 
banged  them  together,  and  announced 
that  he  was  still  “the  best  danged  hors<‘- 
shoe  pitcher  in  Marion  County”.  Several 
games  got  under  way.  the  kids  wandered 
off  down  the  creek  to  fish  and  wade,  and 
the  women  began  to  set  the  long  table. 
They  were  proud  of  the  things  they  fixed 
but  were  careful  to  say  they  weren’t.  “Just 
threw  it  together  everv-  whii  h  way.  I 
don’t  even  remember  whether  I  ground 
any  mustard  seed  in  it.”  Phis  from  .Aunt 
Emmy,  whose  tangy  peUato  salad  had 
been  a  county  fair  winner  for  so  many 
years  that  folks  didn’t  feel  like  competing 
against  her  any  more. 

By  the  time  dinner  was  spread  the  kids, 
catching  whiffs  of  the  good  things  to  eat. 
stopped  their  play  and  drifted  back  to  the 
table,  getting  under  their  mothers’  feet. 
Finally  Aunt  Molly  called  out.  “It’s 
ready,”  and  evervone  made  a  rush  for  the 
table  and  found  seats  on  the  bench«-s. 
Grace  was  said  and  the  Perkins  family 
fell  to.  Talk  gave  way  to  ••ating. 

After  dinner  everybody  felt  sluggish, 
and  talk  was  slow.  Some  of  the  men  went 
to  sleep  under  the  trees,  babies  dozed  on 
their  mothers’  laps,  and  young  .Amos 
Perkins  discovered  that  a  distant  cousin 
had  grown  up  to  be  a  ver>’  pn-tty  girl 
since  last  year’s  reunion. 

The  first  sign  that  the  day  was  ending 
came  from  on<‘  of  the  women  who  sensed 
that  chore  time  was  near.  They  began  to 
pack  the  left-overs  into  baskets,  and  the 
city  relatives  said  goodbye  and  drove 
away. 

As  the  crowd  thinned,  a  blue  jay  which 
had  been  waiting  till  young  Bobbie  Perkins 
had  put  his  sling  shot  back  in  his  pocket 
and  climbed  into  the  family  car,  flew  low 
over  a  table  and  scooped  up  a  big  crumb. 
Others  followed,  converging  on  the  e.xtra 
big  pile  of  cake  crumbs  on  the  bench 
where  little  Maybelle  had  been  sitting. 

One  by  one  the  cars  and  the  trucks 
disappeared  over  the  sharp  grade  out  of 
the  grove  and  fanned  out  to  the  farms 
and  villages  of  the  county.  Everybody  had 
promised  everybody  else*  to  visit  during 
the  year,  but  the  Perkins  family  would 
see  very  little  of  each  other  until  Aunt 
Molly  started  calling  them  again  for  the 
annual  reunion,  come  next  October. 


MEN  ARE  ALWAYS  SHOWING  OFF.  One  of  the  country  Perkins 
foils  to  impress  a  city  cousin.  Picnics  ore  really  for  kids  —  coke, 
fried  chicken,  new  playmates,  and  the  old  folks  do  all  the  work. 
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distillebs 

UIGMT  GCAINS  solubles 


FROM  A  BUSHEL  of  corn,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  grains,  plus  malting  barley  and  yeast,  nine  pounds  of  Light  Grains  and  nine 
pounds  of  Solubles  ore  obtained.  Either  may  be  mixed  in  feed  individually  or  combined  to  form  18  pounds  of  Dork  Grains. 


DISTILLERS  FEEDS 

The  distillers  return  one-third  of  the  fsrcdn  they  use 
in  making  spirits  to  the  farm  for  stock  feed. 

Distillers  Dried  Grains  and  Solubles  supply  a  20  to 
26  per  cent  protein  supplement  for  formulas. 

¥  ONG  before  Moses  led  th«‘  children  bulk  of  the  by-products  of  our  distilk-ries  beverage  spirits,  although  the  distilk’is 
of  Israel  out  of  the  wilderness,  the  into  streams  or  hauled  them  out  on  fields  worked  in  three  shifts  the  vear  around 

Chinese  were  feeding  the  by-products  of  to  decompose  in  the  sun.  The  advent  of  to  produce  industrial  alcohol  for  rubber 

their  home  stills  to  their  animals  and  <*at-  the  technical  expert  into  the  distilling  in-  and  other  war  mat<-rials.  The  grain  short¬ 
ing  a  little  of  it  thems«-lves  wh<‘n  times  dustr>'  plus  the  pinched  economy  brought  age  was  coupled  with  an  acute  shortage 

were  hard.  on  by  two  wars  have  prodded  the  distil-  (,f  protein  for  stock  feeds.  To  help  meet 

The  distilling  of  grains,  originally  a  lets  into  a  more  economical  turn  in  their  twin  emergency,  the  distillers  launched 

farm  enterprise,  is  almost  as  old  as  farm-  business  methods;  within  the  last  few  a  program  of  experiment  in  the  use  of  their 

ing  itself ;  and  from  the  earliest  times  farm  years  the  by-products  of  the  distilleries  by-products  as  stock  feed.  Methods  of  dry- 

sto<  k  has  been  fed  the  residue  of  stills.  have  Ix'en  enjoying  a  new  role  as  a  major  jpg  stillage  were  develojx'd  and  the 

Here,  in  America,  we  were  not  so  source  of  animal  fe«*d.  industry  joined  hands  in  efforts  to  market 

thrifty.  Some  wet  stillage  has  Ix-en  fed.  During  World  War  II.  with  grain  in  a  uniform  product.  Agricultural  schools  and 

in  localities  near  distilleries,  since  the  turn  short  supply  all  ov«-r  th»-  world,  public  the  di.stillers  thems<-lves  took  the  dried 

of  the  century,  but  with  traditional  Amer-  sentiment  ran  heavily  against  the  alloca-  grains  and  solubles  direct  to  the  f«-edlots 

ican  wastefulness  we  have  dumped  the  tion  of  grains  to  distillers  to  produce  for  tests. 
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Some  people  believe  that  no  good  can 
come  from  alcohol  and  to  all  distillery  pro¬ 
ducts  they  attach  the  odium  of  the  old-time 
liquor  traffic.  The  distillers  set  out  to  over¬ 
come  this  prejudice.  The  production  of  al¬ 
cohol,  they  said,  for  beverage  or  for  indus¬ 
try,  does  not  necessarily  take  scarce  leeds 
out  of  the  bellies*  of  farm  animals.  Only 
.76  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  grain  goes 
into  the  production  of  beverage  alcohol, 
and  the  distillers  tuni  back  one-third  of 
this  small  percentage  to  the  farmers  in 
a  form  which  has  approximately  as  much 
feed  value  as  the  original  grain. 

The  distillers  can  actually  take  a  bushel 
of  corn,  extract  its  starch  for  alcohol  and 
return  the  residue  in  a  concentrated  form 
as  a  stock  feed  with  practically  no  loss  in 
nutritional  value  even  though  the  energy 
value  of  the  starch  is  lost.  One-third  by 
weight  of  the  original  grain  becomes  avail¬ 
able  for  feeding  purposes  and  as  a  supple¬ 
ment,  with  ingredients  supplied  by  the 
veast,  its  value  closely  approaches  that  of 
the  original  bushel  of  corn. 

What  Manner  Of  Stuff? 

Persons  outside  the  distilling  and  feed 
industries  often  ask,  “What  are  distillers 
feeds?”  A  simple  answer  is  that  they  are 
a  combination  of  the  original  grain  and 
added  malting  and  yeast  products  left 
over  in  the  processing  of  grain  by  a  dis¬ 
tillery.  Only  the  starch  in  a  grain  is  re¬ 
moved  in  making  alcohol.  The  proteins, 
fats,  minerals  and  vitamins  are  residue  in 
concentrated  form.  These  are  further  en¬ 
riched  by  the  yeast  w’hich  performs  a  vital 


function  in  the  fermentation  by  which  the 
alcohol  is  produced. 

After  the  mixture,  commonly  known  as 
mash,  has  fermented  and  the  alcohol  dis¬ 
tilled  off,  what  remains  is  called  thick 
stillage,  which  is  about  the  consistency  of 
gruel.  From  this  is  processed  the  distillers 
feeds.  The  thick  stillage  is  run  over 
screens  which  strain  out  the  liquid,  leav¬ 
ing  the  solid  matter.  This  solid  matter  is 
drh'd  and  is  known  as  distillers  light  dried 
grains.  The  liquid  which  passes  through 
the  screens  is  evap>orated  to  a  golden 
brown  syrup,  subsequently  dried  and  is 
known  as  distillers  dried  solubles.  When 
the  syrup  is  mixed  with  the  light  grains 
a  third  typt'  of  feed  is  produced.  This  is 
called  distillers  dark  grains.  The  three 
products  have  slightly  different  uses  and 
arc  mixed  with  feeds  in  different  ratios. 
Near  some  distilleries  which  do  not  have 
complete*  n*covery  facilities,  the  wet  still¬ 
age  is  fed  direct  to  stock. 

The  dried  grains,  from  the  original 
combinations  of  corn,  inilo,  rye  and  barley- 
malt,  are  similar  in  color  and  texture  to 
some  of  the  familiar  breakfast  cereals  on 
the  market — about  what  you  would 
expect  from  ground  grain  soaked  in  water 
and  dried.  The  solubles  are  finer  in  tex¬ 
ture.  a  flaky  meal,  light  brown  to  dark 
brown  in  color.  The  dark  grains,  a  mix- 
tun*  of  the  dried  grains  and  the  solubles, 
are  dark  brown  in  color  and  in-b<*tween 
in  textun*.  All  three  have  a  slight  odor 
of  toast.  In  a  pinch  any  of  them  could 
be  used  as  a  human  food,  although  the 
slightly  sour  taste,  due  to  the  lactic  acid. 


might  be  objectionable,  especially  in  the 
solubles.  If  d’-essed  up  a  little  they  make 
a  tasty  human  food  in  the  form  of  crack¬ 
ers,  cen*al  supplements,  and  soups.  There 
is  no  alcohol  in  distillers  feeds  and  farmers 
need  not  fear  that  the  hired  man  or  the 
pigs  will  go  on  a  binge  as  they  sometimes 
do  when  the  juice  of  the  silo  is  working. 

The  Chinese,  Canadians  and  Europeans 
found  from  experience  that  animals 
thrive  on  distillery-  by-products,  and  by- 
trial  and  error  they  arrived  at  fairly  sound 
feeding  formulas.  It  was  left  to  Ameri¬ 
cans,  with  our  insatiable  curiosity,  to  find 
out  why  these  results  were  produced.  All 
forms  of  grains  and  solubles  have  been 
analyzed  in  the  laboratory  and  fed  to 
stock  in  the  feedlots ;  we  know  almost 
all  the  feeding  values.  We  know  the  pro¬ 
tein,  fat  and  mineral  content  and  are 
daily  discovering  more  about  the  vita¬ 
mins.  amino  acids,  and  unknown  growth 
factors.  A  large  number  of  tests  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  best  combina¬ 
tions  of  forage,  grain  and  supplement  and 
how  distillers  products  compare  with  the 
old  standbys  such  as  linseed  oil  meal, 
soybean  meal,  fish  meal,  meat  scraps,  and 
other  sources  of  proteins.  The  bulk  of  this 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  only  since 
19.‘»9.  and  therefon*  there  are  still  some 
unknown  factors  in  the  performance  of 
distillery  stock  feeds.  Farmers  who  use 
them  say  that  they  not  only  produce  the 
known  results  which  their  analysis  would 
foretell,  but  that  they  impart  to  an  ani¬ 
mal  a  tone  or  mellowness  the  source  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  explained.  This 


CRAND  CHAMP  of  the 
1948  Bourbon  Beef  Show, 
a  steer  grown  and  fin¬ 
ished  on  distillers  feeds. 
Owned  by  J.  D.  Gay,  Pine 
Grove,  Ky,  Dove  Morger- 
son,  Gay's  herdsman,  is 
showing  the  steer.  The 
Blue  Ribbon  brought  with 
lit  a  $1,000  prize. 


THE  SCREENED-OFF  SOLUBLES  are  run  between  a  series  of  hot  rollers  and  come 
out  a  brittle  sheet  which  is  ground,  bagged  and  is  then  ready  to  mix  as  feed. 


GRAIN  USED  FOR  SPIRITS  is  top  quality.  It  is  carefully  tested,  weighed,  and  com¬ 
bined  in  exact  amounts  for  the  mash  bill.  Quality  ingredients  make  a  quality  feed. 


comes  out  in  the  better  health  of  the 
animal,  higher  conception  rate,  and  a 
tendency  to  put  on  weight  at  a  faster 
rate,  and  higher  production  in  dairy 
cattle. 

Since  1939  the  commercial  feed  mixers 
have  been  using  more  and  more  distil¬ 
lers  dried  grains  and  solubles,  and  a  great 
many  commercial  feeds  today  contain 
these  products.  They  are  the  components 
of  feeds  for  beef,  dair\-  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
poultry-,  small  animals,  and  fish. 

Feed  makers  say  they  like  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  distillers  grains.  They  can  be 
used  as  a  supplement  for  feeds  for  all  the 
stock  on  a  farm,  from  dair)-  cows  to  poul¬ 
try’  to  dogs.  W'm.  A.  Dustin  of  the  C.  &  D. 
Feed  Co.,  Rockport,  Ill.,  says,  “We  regu¬ 
larly  include  five  per  cent  of  distillers 
dried  corn  solubles  in  all  our  feeds  for 
both  animals  and  poultry.  Compared  to 
ingredients  of  similar  costs  they  are  high 
in  B  complex  vitamins.  Experiments  by 
Fairbanks  and  Krider  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  indicate  they  have  a  place  in 
swine  rations  as  commonly  prepared  in 
the  Midwest.  Minor  objections  are  that 
they  are  inclined  to  cake  in  storage  and 
have  not  always  been  available  when  we 
want  them.” 

The  grains  are  favored  for  cattle  and 
other  ruminants,  which  have  a  vitamin 
factory  within  their  own  digestive  system. 
The  bulk  and  protein  content  of  the 
grains  and  their  palatability  are  especially 
what  cattle  like.  Poultix-  and  hogs,  having 
less  storage  space,  must  have  pre-formed 
vitamins  and  a  supplement  low  in  fiber. 
For  this  reason  the  solubles  are  best  for 
chickens,  hogs,  calves,  and  small  animals. 
Solubles  are  also  coming  into  use  as  a  food 
for  fish  in  hatcheries  and  fish  ponds. 

If  a  farmer  mixes  his  own  feeds  he 
can  sometimes  buy  the  distillers  grains  in 
pure  form  from  his  dealer,  although  most 
of  the  supply  is  used  by  feed  manufactur¬ 
ers  for  formula  feeds.  If  he  buys  custom 
mixed  feeds  he  can  specify  that  they  in¬ 
clude  the  grains  or  solubles.  The  supply 
is  growing  and  most  dealers  and  feed 
mixers  can  obtain  reasonable  amounts, 
although  areas  near  the  distilleries  are 
more  favored  than  others  because  of 
freight  costs.  In  total  amount  used,  distil¬ 
lers  grains  and  solubles  now  rank  fifth 
among  supplements  containing  over  20 
per  cent  protein. 

Wlial’s  In  Them? 

A  grain  mixture  from  which  alcohol  is 
made  is  called  a  “mash  bill”  by  the  dis¬ 
tillers.  A  typical  bill  for  bourbon  whiskey 
is  60  per  cent  corn,  28  per  cent  rye,  and 
12  per  cent  barley  malt.  For  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  neutral  spirits  the  mash  bill  is 
90  per  cent  corn  or  milo  and  10  per 
cent  barley  malt.  Basing  this  on  a  56 
pound  bushel  the  content  is  as  follows ; 
moisture  6.33  |X)unds,  starch  33  fx)unds, 
protein  5.01  pounds,  fat  2.07  pounds,  fiber 
1.8  {jounds,  ash  .9  pounds,  vitamins  .027 
pounds,  and  about  7  pounds  of  amino 
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Solubles  over  a  hoy  ration.  They  increase  polotobility  and  assimilation  of*  protein  in  the  hay,  and  stimulate  rumen  bacteria. 


acid  mixtures  and  miscellaneous.  To  make 
mash,  the  grain  is  ground  and  water 
added ;  it  is  cooked  and  partly  cooled ; 
malt  is  then  added;  it  is  cooled  further, 
yeast  is  added,  and  fermentation  starts. 
When  fermentation  is  completed  and  the 
alcohol  distilled  off,  there  remains  1 7.55 
pounds  of  residue  in  a  dried  form.  This  is 
approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  original 
grain  by  weight.  Starch  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  with  the  exception  of  1.05  pounds. 
There  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  protein 
which  is  now  4.97  pounds.  The  fat  is  de¬ 
creased  to  1.95  pounds.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  ash  content,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  calcium.  Fiber  remains  the  same 
and  the  vitamins  are  increased  slightly.  In 
addition,  there  are  a  number  of  protein 
acids  and  nutritional  elements  produced 
from  the  yeast.  Fermentation,  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  alcohol,  and  drying  concentrates 
the  nutrients  in  the  dried  product.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  very  important  item  of  pro¬ 
tein  makes  up  4.97  pounds  of  the  1 7.55 
pounds  of  the  residue,  or  between  20  and 
30  per  cent,  depending  on  the  mash  bill. 
Compared  to  the  traditional  protein  sup¬ 
plement  sources  such  as  soybean  oil  meal, 
linseed  meal,  cottonseed  meal  and  others, 
distillers  dried  grains  and  solubles  supply 
a  higher  percentage  of  digestible  nutrients. 
Because  the  kind  and  quality  of  grains 
used  by  the  distillers  vary,  the  grains  and 
solubles  vary.  The  best  analysis  comes 


from  mash  bills  in  which  high-protein  corn 
is  predominant. 

Morrison,  the  standard  for  all  evidence 
in  feeding,  gives  the  following  rating  of 
the  leading  protein  supplements ; 

Per  Cent  Total 

Product  Digestible  Nutrients 


Distillers  Corn  Grains,  Dried  85 

Soybean  Oil  Meal,  below  43 

per  cent  protein  80.5 

Soybean  Oil  Meal,  solvent  process  77.6 
Corn  Gluten  Meal  81.8 

Cottonseed  Meal,  41  p)cr 

cent  protein  73.6 

Brewers  Grains  65.3 

Linseed  Meal,  old  process .  78.2 

Meat  and  Bone  Meal  71.5 

Fish  Meal  67.6 


Most  of  us  know  with  reasonable  accur¬ 
acy  the  functions  of  the  more  familiar 
ingredients  of  a  good  stock  feed.  We  are 
masonably  schooled  in  the  value  of  pro¬ 
teins,  fats  and  minerals.  However,  when 
the  nutritionists  start  throwing  vitamin 
and  amino  acid  (the  amino  acids  are  the 
growth  factors  in  proteins)  talk  at  us  we 
sometimes  wish  we  had  “stood  in  bed.” 
The  vitamins  and  the  acids,  we  know, 
are  just  as  important  as  the  proteins,  fats 
and  minerals  in  animal  nutrition,  but  we 
have  the  typical  layman’s  feeling  of  frus¬ 
tration  when  the  scientists  parade  jaw¬ 


breakers  such  as  pantothenic  acid,  ribo¬ 
flavin,  niacin,  and  amounts  measured  in 
milligrams  per  p)ound.  Distillers  grains  do 
contain,  by  laboratory’  test,  all  the  im¬ 
portant  B  vitamins.  They  contain  a  con¬ 
centration  of  the  valuable  complex  B 
vitamin  and  are  heavy  in  choline,  which 
stimulates  the  assimilation  of  phosphorus 
by  cattle.  In  addition  they  are  plentifully 
supplied  with  the  imp)ortant  amino  acids, 
10  of  which  are  essential  to  growth.  We 
like  to  know  the  grains  and  solubles  are 
rich  in  these  contents  but  are  happy  to 
leave  their  scientific  names  to  the  scien¬ 
tists.  The  following  table  gives  the  com¬ 
position  of  typical  distillers  feeds  where 
high  protein  corn  is  the  principal  grain  in 
the  mash: 

Light  Dark 


Components  Grains  Solubles  Grains 

Protein  .  21%  26%  23% 

Fat  .  10%  5%  9% 

Fiber  .  12%  3%  8% 

Lactic  .\cid  . 5%  9%  4% 

Carbohydrates 

(N.  F.  E.) .  40%  54%  45% 

Minerals  . 4.5%  8%  6% 

Vitamins  . Good  Excellent  Very  Good 


Variables  are  moisture  and  6ber  content.  Pro¬ 
tein  may  go  as  high  as  30%  in  some  Solubles. 

Distillers  Grains  As  Feed 
There  is  a  paradox  in  the  production 
of  distillers  feeds  that  seems  to  blow  sky 
high  the  validity  of  the  old  adage  that 
you  can’t  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too. 
A  farmer  has  10  bushels  of  com;  he  sells. 
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THE  BEST  QUALITY  DISTILLERS  FEEDS  come  from  a  mash  bill  high  in  corn.  This  mash  bill  contains  60  per  cent  corn,  28  per  cent 
rye,  and  1 2  per  cent  barley  malt.  Two  piles  on  right  are  Light  Grains  and  Solubles,  one  third  by  weight  of  the  mash  bill. 


a  supplement  be  added  to  bring  into  bal¬ 
ance  the  starches  and  proteins,  and  to  add 
as  needed  the  proper  minerals,  vitamins, 
and  other  growth  and  health  components. 
For  many  years  now  this  protein  supple¬ 
ment  has  been  added  in  the  form  of 
cottonseed  meal,  soybean  meal,  com 
gluten  meal  and  others.  Distillers  grains 
and  solubles  are  now  accepted  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  protein  family. 

Comparisons  are  sometimes  misleading. 
Animal  nutrition  specialists  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  state  agricultural  schools,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Purdue,  Pennsylvania  and 
others,  have  tested  distillers  grains  and 
solubles  on  all  stock  and  in  many  com¬ 
binations,  and  report  that  they  can  hold 
their  own  with  any  protein  supplement 
made.  The  vitamin  and  amino  acid  con¬ 
tent  is  high  and  mineral  and  fat  satis¬ 
factory’.  They  do  have  a  component, 
peculiar  to  them  and  apparently  lacking 
in  some  other  protein  supplements,  an 
unknown  growth  and  “tone”  ingredient 
not  yet  isolated  but  known  to  be  present. 
This,  the  scientists  say,  comes  from  the 
yeast  used  in  the  fermentation  process. 
Growers  say  it  adds  a  “mellowness”  and 
“condition”  to  beef  cattle;  poultry  raisers 
say  their  birds  grow  faster  and  the  eggs 
hatch  better;  hog  men  say  it  increases 
litters  and  makes  young  pigs  friskier  and 
hardier.  The  secret  of  this  unknown  factor 
is  thought  to  be  locked  up  somewhere  in 
the  cosmic  number  of  variations  p>ossible 
in  the  amino  acid  compounds. 

The  distillers  are  not  selling  grains  and 
solubles  as  economy  feeds.  Rather  they 
stress  the  quality  as  a  conditioner  to  put 
on  extra  finish  on  high  grade  market  and 
show  animals.  The  average  farmer,  as 
well  as  the  breeder  of  fine  show  stock,  can 
use  this  added  finish  to  his  profit.  His 
check  from  the  stockyards  will  reflect  it. 
Average  bulk  prices  at  the  distillery  are  as 
follows:  solubles,  $80.00  per  ton;  dried 
grains,  $65.00  per  ton;  one  distillery  prices 
a  fortihed  soluble  at  $125.00  per  ton. 
Freight  charges  of  about  35  cents  p>er 
hundred  are  added  for  New  York  and  Wis¬ 
consin  and  points  of  comparable  distance 
from  the  distilleries. 

No  fair  comparison  of  costs  can  be 


two  bu.shels  to  a  distiller,  who  makes 
alcohol  from  it  and  then  returns  the  resi¬ 
due  to  the  farmer.  The  farmer  then  adds 
this  n*sidue  to  his  eight  bushels  of  corn 
and  finds  that  he  has  about  the  same 
nutritional  feed  value  he  had  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  10  bushels  of  com;  his  cattle  will 
gain  as  much  or  more  from  the  mixture 
as  from  the  pure  grain,  because  the  dis¬ 
tillers  supplement  not  only  has  high  nutri¬ 
tional  values,  but  it  stimulates  digestive 
processes  of  the  animal  permitting  more 
efficient  utilization  of  grain  and  forage. 

Another  way  to  say  this  is  that  if  grain 
is  properly  supplemented  to  make  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  a  farmer  can  feed  less  and 
get  more.  At  the  University  of  Kentucky’s 
research  farm,  half  a  herd  of  steers  was 


fed  1,000  bushels  of  com  without  supple¬ 
ment.  The  other  half  was  fed  800  bu.shels 
of  com  plus  distillers  grains  made  from 
200  bushels  (66  pounds).  The  second 
group  gained  more  than  the  first,  and  at 
less  cost  for  feed. 

Best  As  A  Supplement 

Distillers  dried  grains  and  solubles  are 
not.  in  themselves,  a  complete  feed,  but 
give  best  results  as  a  supplement,  to  grains 
and  forage.  They  are  also  used  as  a  source 
of  protein,  fats,  minerals  and  vitamins  in 
mixed  feeds. 

For  a  balanced  ration,  grains  are  too 
heavy  in  carbohydrates  and  too  light  in 
protein,  minerals  and  vitamins.  The  best 
modem  feeding  practices  recommend  that 


STOCKMEN  WHO  MIX  their  own  feeds  find  that  Distillers  Grains  and  Solubles  replace 
any  of  the  usual  protein  supplements  except  animal  proteins  where  these  are  needed. 


THE  SOLUBLES,  being  low  in  fiber,  are  best  for  poultry.  They  replace  expensive  milk  products  and  all  the 
vegetable  proteins.  Tests  show  hotchobility  is  increased  and  growth  and  health  stimulated  by  the  Solubles. 


made  between  distillers  feeds  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  soybr'an  meal,  com  gluten  meal 
and  others  b<‘cause  their  functions  as  sup¬ 
plements  are  different.  Each  fulfills  a 
definite  requirement  in  a  livestock  or 
poultry  ration. 

A  comparison  with  dried  skim-rnilk  is 
a  fairer  comparison,  for  one  is  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  other  and  the  nutritional 
values  of  the  two  are  about  the  same.  On 
a  nutritional  basis,  six  pounds  of  distillers 
dried  solubles  are  equal  to  five  pounds 
of  dried  skim-milk.  Dried  skim-milk  usu¬ 
ally  runs  eight  to  ten  cents  a  p)ound  over 
the  cost  of  a  pound  of  solubles.  The  use 
of  solubles  would  result  in  a  saving  of 
more  than  50  per  cent. 

The  Bugs  In  The  Stillage 

Like  most  stock  feed  ingredients,  dis¬ 
tillers  feeds  do  a  better  job  in  a  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  supplements,  and  as  a 
supplement  to  grain  and  forage.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  this  is  true  is  that  distil¬ 
lers  feeds  and  grains  and  solubles  do  not 
in  themselves  make  a  balanced  ration. 
Another  reason  is  that  when  fed  alone 
hogs  sometimes  find  them  unpalatable. 


Hogs  may  prefer  com  to  some  solubles 
and  when  the  two  are  fed  together  they 
will  in  some  instances  sort  out  the  corn 
meal  and  waste  the  solubles.  There  are  a 
numtxT  of  ways  to  induce  them  to  eat 
the  solubles.  A  small  amount  of  soybean 
meal  not  only  makes  the  whole  ration 
palatable,  but  fills  out  the  supplement. 

Hogs  w'ill  sometimes  eat  more  than  is 
necessaiA’  of  soybean  meal;  this  calls  for 
something  to  cut  down  palatability.  On 
the  other  hand,  cattle  find  the  grains  and 
solubles  highly  palatable.  Cattle  like  the 
sour  flavor  of  lactic  acid;  hogs  arc  not  as 
enthusiastic  about  it. 

Wet  stillage  sometimes  causes  bloat  in 
cattle,  especially  when  it  is  fed  straight. 
This  the  cattle  feeders  remedy  by  feeding 
a  minimum  amount  of  forage,  say  10  to 
15  pounds  per  head  per  day  with  the 
stillage.  Thirty  gallons  of  stillage  plus 
15  pounds  of  choppt'd  hay  per  day 
per  steer  put  on  better  than  1%  pounds 
jDer  day  on  an  experiment  fann  at  Frank¬ 
fort.  Kentucky.  The  feeding  of  hay  also 
slows  down  the  passage  of  the  stillage 
through  the  animal  and  he  gets  more 
nourishment  out  of  it.  The  forage  need 


not  be  high  quality,  although  the  higher 
the  quality  the  better  the  ration.  If  a 
high  quality  foragt*  is  fed  the  vitamin  .\ 
requinunent  is  usually  met.  Because  of 
the  lactic  acid,  limestone  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  supplement.  Corn  cob  meal, 
stover,  straw,  or  cottonseed  hulls  have 
been  us<'d  with  success.  Wet  stillage  is 
best  for  growthy  steers.  Since  it  is  a  bulk 
feed,  a  great  deal  of  it  must  be  consumed 
to  meet  the  animals  growth  and  fattening 
requin'rnents.  Calves  and  young  steers  do 
better  on  a  •mom  concentrated  ration. 
Cattle  do  best  when  fed  the  dried  grains 
and  solubles  with  a  forage  or  grain  sup¬ 
plement,  and/or  with  .small  amounts  of 
other  protein  supplements  to  improve 
ration  balance. 

Farmers  sometimes,  from  necessity,  or 
lack  of  infonnation,  feed  straight  distillers 
feeds  to  hogs.  This  is  not  recommended. 
Hogs  fed  a  straight  ration  of  distillers 
feeds  will  not  reach  top  condition.  They 
will  be  “soft”  and  will  not  dress  out  well. 
The  addition  of  an  animal  protein  sup¬ 
plement,  such  as  fish  meal,  tankage,  or 
meat  scraps,  will  balance  the  ration  and 
(Continued  on  page  138) 


Do  Hogs  Need  Milk? 

BY  W.  E.  LYNCH 


An  old  proverb  that  says.  “Feed  a  pig 
and  you’ll  have  a  hog,”  leaves  a  lot 
of  questions  unanswered.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  question  is  what  to  feed  the  pig  to 
get  the  hog  and  get  him  as  fast  and  cheap 
as  possible.  Hog  raisers  aim  at  sending 
200  pound  hogs  to  market  in  si.x  months 
or  less,  for  the  faster  they  can  get  them 
to  market  the  greater  the  profit.  This  goal 
spurs  on  a  constant  search  by  farmers  and 
research  men  for  new  feeds  and  new 
methods  of  serv'ing  them. 

Just  recently  there’s  been  a  lot  of  talk 
on  new  ways  to  feed  milk.  Milk,  one  of 
the  oldest  feeds,  is  one  of  the  best  a  pig 
can  find  in  his  trough,  but  it’s  always  been 
regarded  as  too  expensive  for  quantity 
feeding.  Can  a  farmer  afford  to  give  his 
hogs  milk?  Generally  speaking,  hog  ex¬ 
perts  say  the  answer  is  “yes.”  For  instance, 
the  cost  of  producing  pork  on  com  alone 
under  ideal  conditions  may  be  as  low’  as 
$12.00  a  hundred;  on  com  and  tankage 
two  dollars  can  be  knocked  from  this 


figure;  on  corn  and  a  40  per  cent  supple¬ 
ment,  and  semi-solid  buttcnnilk,  pork  can 
be  produced  at  a  cost  of  about  $8.50  per 
100  pounds. 

Whether  or  not  it  pays  to  feed  milk 
depends  on :  ( 1 )  the  form  of  the  milk 
feed,  (2)  the  price  of  milk,  (3)  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  pork,  (4)  how’  the  milk  is  fed 
and  what  other  feeds  are  offered  with  it. 
and  (5)  the  efficiency  of  other  manage¬ 
ment  practices  such  as  sanitation,  breed¬ 
ing,  and  farrow’ing  care. 

Milk  is  a  good  source  of  proteins,  but 
for  protein  alone  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
buy  tankage.  Milk,  however,  has  more  to 
recommend  it  than  its  protein  content.  It 
is  rich  in  vitamins  w'hich  help  guard  pigs, 
especially  young  ones,  against  disease.  Pigs 
gain  faster  when  they  get  some  milk  than 
when  they  get  none.  Milk-fed  hogs  are 
generally  more  vigorous  and  better  able  to 
throw  off  the  attacks  of  parasites.  And,  be¬ 
cause  milk  enables  a  hog  to  make  better 
use  of  his  other  feeds,  p)ork  can  often  be 


produced  at  less  expense  than  it  can  when 
the  animals  get  no  milk. 

Any  milk  by-product  has  some  feed 
value  for  a  hog.  Farmers  who  live  near 
cheese  plants  haul  the  w’hey  back  to  their 
hogs.  If  they  sell  cream  the  skim-milk  goes 
into  the  hog  trough.  From  nearby  cream¬ 
eries  they  buy  buttermilk,  skim-milk,  or 
mixtures  of  the  two  called  “pig  milk”  at 
prices  ranging  from  five  to  ten  cents  a 
gallon.  These  sources  of  milk  feeds,  how¬ 
ever,  are  widely  scattered,  and  only 
farmers  who  live  near  large  dairies  can 
profit  by  them. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  however, 
milk  feeds  have  been  easier  to  get.  Cream¬ 
eries  and  cheese  plants  are  processing  their 
by-products  and  selling  them  to  farmers. 
Now,  instead  of  letting  skim-milk  and 
buttermilk  run  down  the  ditch  behind  the 
plant  as  they  once  did,  these  products  are 
processed,  packed  in  barrels  and  cartons 
and  shipped  out  to  feed  dealers  across  the 
country.  This  type  of  merchandising  has 
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brought  milk  by-products  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  any  farmer  who  cares  to  feed 
them. 

Now,  farmers  like  Herman  Franklin  of 
Montgomery  County,  Indiana,  who  raises 
2j0  head  of  purebred  Duro<s  each  year, 
are  able  to  buy  milk  products  by  the  barrel 
or  the  ton.  Franklin  says,  “Semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk  is  the  best  conditioner  I’ve  found 
for  growing  pigs.  I  teach  them  to  eat  it 
when  they’re  still  with  the  sow.”  Whey, 
he  adds,  “is  a  good  feed  too  but  my  hogs 
don’t  seem  to  eat  it  as  well  as  they  do 
buttermilk.  I  like  to  feed  milk  to  hogs  be¬ 
cause  with  it  I  can  get  the  same  results  on 
much  less  corn.” 

What  is  it  that  makes  milk  such  a  valu¬ 
able  supplement  to  a  com  diet?  Various 
experiment  stations  and  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  have  taken  a  close  look  at  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  come  up  with  a  surprising 
answer.  While  it  is  true  that  milk  helps 
keep  hogs  thrifty,  the  big  benefit  is  that 
while  consuming  milk  they  can  utilize 
more  of  the  protein  present  in  grain  feeds. 
When  hogs  get  corn  alone  they  can  turn 
only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  protein  in 
^  the  com  into  pork.  However,  they  utilize 
68  per  cent  of  the  protein  in  milk.  When 
milk  and  grain  arc  both  fed  they  get  the 
benefit  ©f  68  per  cent  of  the  protein  in 
both  the  milk  and  the  grain.  This  means 
that  milk,  fed  with  corn,  about  doubles 
the  value  of  the  corn. 

E.  V.  McCollum,  while  working  for  the 
USD  A,  learned  that  cereal  grains  are  an 
incomplete  feed  for  hogs,  and  when  fed 
alone  will  not  support  an  animal  in 
growth  or  maintain  his  health.  Corn  lacks 
calcium  and  has  poor  quality  protein.  Not 
even  a  combination  of  grains  make  good 
feed  without  help.  To  complete  the  ration 
there  should  be  high  quality  proteins  and 
minerals.  Dr.  McCollum  pointed  out  that 
grazing  animals  supplement  their  grain 
feeds  with  green  plants,  but  for  feeding 
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SKIM  MILK,  once  wasted  at  the  creamery,  now  goes  back  to  the  form  os  a  first 
rote  hog  feed.  Milk  con  replace  other  protein  supplements  for  fattening  hogs. 


THIS  LUNCH  WAGON  for  hogs,  on  Conner  Prairie  Farms,  Nobelsville,  Indiana,  has 
a  tank  for  buttermilk,  and  a  bin  for  grains.  Grain  and  milk  are  mixed  and  fed  as  mash. 


hogs,  especially  hogs  on  poor  pasture  or 
no  pasture,  milk  and  its  by-products  are 
the  best  supplements  obtainable  for  the 
grain  feeds.  The  protein  in  milk  feeds  is 
high  quality  protein,  and  while  it  may  nojt 
be  present  in  such  quantities  as  in  other 
protein  feeds,  milk  protein  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  digestible. 

Skim-Milk 

Farmers  who  have  an  abundance  of 
skim-milk  on  the  farm  need  feed  no  other 
protein  supplement  to  their  hogs.  The 
old  rule  of  thumb  is  that  100  ]x>unds 
of  skim-milk  is  equal  to  a  half  bushel  of 
corn.  If  skim-milk  can  be  purchased  at 
local  creameries  at  five  cents  a  gallon,  the 
cost  of  100  pounds  will  be  62^2  cents.  If 
com  is  selling  at  $1.25  a  bushel,  the  cost 
of  producing  a  pjound  of  |x>rk  with  milk 
(Continued  on  page  130) 
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Rabbit  raisers  who  don’t  like  butchering 
their  animals  can  raise  Angoras.  There 
is  a  new  cash  wool  crop  every  1 0  weeks. 


naoru 


A  NGORAS  can  be  goats,  cats  or  rabbits. 

Mine  are  rabbits.  Angora  has  always 
been  the  aristocrat  of  wools.  Its  warmth 
and  lightness,  for  it  is  three  to  six  times 
lighter  than  sheeps’  wool,  depending  on  its 
use,  make  it  excellent  for  outdoor  wear. 
The  fact  that  it  is  non-irritating  to  even 
the  most  sensitive  skins  makes  it  ideal  for 
the  extra  warmth  needed  by  babies  and  the 
victims  of  rheumatism  and  arthritis.  An¬ 
gora  rabbit  breeders  have  no  trouble  find¬ 
ing  markets  for  the  hair  their  animals  pro¬ 
duce. 

My  introduction  to  Angoras  was 
through  a  magazine  article  which  I  in¬ 
herited  some  years  ago  with  a  furnished 
apartment. 

Here  was  an  animal  producing  a  con¬ 
tinuous  profit  without  any  routine  butcher¬ 
ing.  It  could  be  profitably  raised  in  a 
limited  space,  with  a  small  capital  invest¬ 
ment. 

They  were  gentle,  noiseless,  and  when 
profjerly  cared  for,  odorless.  The  work  in¬ 
volved  was  light,  and  there  were  no  mar¬ 
keting  problems  involved,  as  wool  for  ship¬ 


ment  was  taken  to  the  nearest  post  office. 
In  a  few  days  a  check  returned  from  a  mar¬ 
keting  agency. 

.\ngoras  have  a  long  history.  During  the 
days  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  700  years 
B.C..  they  were  called  Silk  Rabbits.  More 
recently,  during  the  17th  century-,  the 
Turks  domesticated  them,  and  learned  to 
fashion  their  wool  into  expensive  shawls 
and  rugs.  French  sailors  on  leave  in  .\nkara 
(then  .\ngora,  from  which  these  animals 
take  their  name)  purchased  a  few  of  the 
long  haired  rabbits  to  take  back  to  France. 
Shortly,  .\ngoras  were  being  bred  in 
neighboring  European  countries,  in  Japan 
and  in  England,  where  the  British  de¬ 
veloped  a  breed  somewhat  different  in 
appearance  and  fiber  texture.  Today  only 
two  breeds  of  .\ngora  rabbits.  French  and 
English,  are  recognized  by  the  .American 
Rabbit  and  Cavy  Breeders  .Association,  al¬ 
though  there  are  many  supporters  of  the 
theory  that  the  ideal  .Angora  is  a  cross  of 
these  two,  and  will  eventually  emerge  as 
the  .American  .Angora. 

Some  40  or  50  vears  ago  a  few  were 


imported  by  fanciers,  to  be  displayed  as 
novelties  or  sold  as  p>ets,  but  until  recent 
years  there  was  little  commercial  breeding 
in  this  country. 

Pioneer  breeders  were  a  hardy,  far 
visioned  group.  There  was  no  literature  on 
.Angoras,  no  government  help  obtainable, 
no  marketing  services.  The  breeder  oper¬ 
ated  by  trial  and  error.  The  picture  today 
is  quite  different.  There  are  now  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  breeders  in  the  country, 
scattered  from  border  to  border  and  coast 
to  coast.  The  government  maintains  two 
(‘xperirnental  stations  which  arc  working 
with  .Angoras.  Both  publish  bulletins.  .An¬ 
gora  co-operatives  and  specialty  clubs 
make  it  easy  for  the  beginner  to  meet 
bre«*ders  and  visit  the  rabbitries  in  his 
vicinity. 

.A  complete  article  on  rabbits  in  the 
.Summer  1947  Farm  Quarterly  gave  much 
information  that  applies  to  .Angoras,  but 
dealt  mostly  with  meat  and  fur  rabbits. 
Let’s  take  up  where  it  stopped  and  com¬ 
plete  the  picture  on  .Angoras. 

When  I  began  to  search  for  a  pair  of 
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FOR  CLIPPING  wool,  on  Angora  is  harnessed  to  a  small  table.  After  his  underside  is 
clipped  he  is  turned  and  his  bock  is  sheared.  The  job  takes  B.  E.  Burgess,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio,  10  minutes  with  on  electric  clipper.  The  rabbit  may  be  unhappy  but  is  not  hurt. 


Angoras  I  turned  first  to  local  farmers.  I 
found  no  Angoras. 

Pet  shops  were  next  on  my  list.  I  refused 
innumerable  Persian  cats.  Eventually  I 
visited  a  local  man  who  raised  meat  rab¬ 
bits.  He  had  four  Angoras,  the  first  I  had 
ever  seen.  He  was  willing  to  sell  me  one 
buck  and  one  doe.  In  the  spirit  of  the  day 
they  were  christened  \'ictory'  I,  and  Miss 
Liberty.  I  was  suddenly  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  my  new 
acquisitions,  and  a  wire  enclosed  dog¬ 
house  was  pressed  into  serv'ice  as  a  hutch. 
\'ictorv  I  settled  down  contentedly  but 
Miss  Liberty  ranged  her  pen  in  dis¬ 
content  and  bad  temper,  growling  like  a 
dog,  a  trait  which  may  have  been  suggested 
to  her  by  her  surroundings.  Of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  rabbits  which  we  have  kept  since 
she  was  the  only  one  with  a  bad  disposition. 
As  I  learned  more  about  Angoras  I  realized 
tiiat  while  Miss  Liberty  was  part  .\ngora. 
somewhere  in  her  past,  indiscreet  ancestors 
must  have  met  and  mated  with  Flemish 
Giants,  New  Zealands,  and  possibly  English 
bull  dogs.  She  refused  all  Victory’s  per¬ 
suasive  attentions,  remaining  a  soured 
spinster.  She  produced  neither  wool  nor 
offspring.  She  was  the  first  of  our  Angoras 
to  go  from  hutch  to  table. 

Her  refusal  to  breed  w’as  fortunate  for 
me.  A  herd  based  on  her  offspring  could 
have  brought  only  disappointment  and 


failure.  Victory,  however,  w'as  a  thorough¬ 
bred.  His  descendants  still  carry  his  fine 
head,  lively  wool  and  royal  furnishings. 

The  dog  house  serv'ed  reasonably  well 
as  a  temp>orar\'  shelter,  but 'good  hutches 
seemed  a  must.  A  sympathetic  brother 
agreed  to  “help”  me  build  my  first  hutch. 
We  built  a  three  rabbit  hutch  of  tongued 
and  grooved  redwood,  probably  the  most 
expensive  and  beautifully  constructed 
hutch  on  Long  Island,  but  hardly  a  model 
for  sound  economic  Angora  farming. 

Housing  Project 

The  difference  between  good  and  bad 
hutches  can  be  the  difference  between  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure  in  .\ngora  breeding.  A  good 
hutch  must  have  a  minimum  of  four  square 
feet  per  animal,  and  a  minimum  height  of 
20  inches.  It  must  have  a  floor  of  wire 
or  other  material  with  openings*  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  droppings  and  litter  to  fall 
through,  but  with  a  mesh  small  enough  to 
prevent  injury  to  an  animal’s  feet.  It  must 
have  no  ledges  or  projections  to  catch  and 
hold  litter,  and  be  constructed  to  provide 
the  rabbit  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  while  affording  protection  from 
storms  and  drafts.  We  still  use  hardware 
cloth  flooring,  but  the  rest  of  the  hutch  is 
turkey  wire,  and  is  hung  between  two  up¬ 
rights.  The  bottom  is  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground  to  facilitate  cleaning.  A 


tarpaper  shell  gives  winter  protection 
above  and  on  three  sides.  Each  hutch  unit 
is  eight  feet  long,  tw’o  feet  six  inches  deep, 
and  20  inches  high,  and  is  partitioned 
for  four  rabbits. 

Construction  to  eliminate  door  openings 
for  feeding  is  important.  With  two  bunnies, 
opening  a  door  is  a  trifle,  but  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  it’s  an  impossibility.  Dishes  and  hay 
racks  cither  set  in  the  door  or  fastened 
securely  just  inside  save  labor,  time  and 
money. 

Vi  lla!  Tliey  Eat 

The  basic  feed  for  Angoras  is  whole 
grains- -oats,  wheat,  barley,  a  protein  sup¬ 
plement,  usually  soybeans  in  some  form, 
alfalfa  hay,  fresh  roots,  greens,  and  salt. 
Compared  to  the  larger  breeds  of  rabbits 
they  are  economical  to  feed,  requiring  a 
total  of  only  three  or  four  ounces  of  food 
a  day.  The  pellets  or  grain  mixture  usually 
cost  about  five  cents  a  pound.  Costs  vary 
somewhat  in  different  localities,  but  by 
feeding  fresh  greens  twice  a  week  during 
growing  months  we  find  it  costs  us  approxi¬ 
mately  a  penny  a  day  to  maintain  a  woolen 
Commercial  pellets  which  are  designed  to 
add  flesh  rapidly,  are  not  the  best  feed  for 
.\ngoras.  A  fat  .Angora  is  usually  a  poor 
wool  producer.  Most  breeders  solve  the 
problem  by  mixing  whole  wheat  or  oats 
with  a  complete  commercial  pellet.  Con- 
trar\-  to  an  old  belief  that  rabbits  need  no 
water,  they  require  fresh  water  daily,  twice 
a  day  in  hot  weather  so  they  have  water  at 
all  times.  Salt  must  also  be  included  in  their 
diet,  either  mixed  in  their  feed  or  in  the 
form  of  salt  spools  that  can  be  hung  inside 
the  hutch.  Young  rabbits  begin  leaving  the 
nest  when  about  three  weeks  old,  and  al¬ 
though  they’ll  nibble  almost  at  once  on 
mamma’s  whole  grains,  the  results  obtained 
by  supplemental  milk  and  cereal  feedings 
have  proved  well  worth  the  expense  and 
trouble,  .\ngoras  should  be  fed  once  a  day, 
either  morning  or  evening,  depending  on 
which  is  more  convenient  for  the  breeder. 

Based  on  our  own  experience,  a  husband 
and  wife  can  care  for  around  one  thousand 
rabbits,  netting  between  three  and  five  dol¬ 
lars  a  rabbit  annually  from  the  sale  of  wool, 
meat  and  manure,  and  still  have  time  to 
do  a  lot  of  living.  I  don’t  mean  that  every 
urban  couple  with  a  yearning  for  a  little 
place  in  the  country  can  buy  an  acre  of 
land,  a  trio  of  Angoras,  and  relax  by  the 
fire  with  a  good  book  while  their  Angoras 
make  them  wealthy. 

There  is  still  a  scarcity  of  good  breeding 
stock.  Animals  may  be  available  for  sale  by 
a  new'comer,  who  by  luck  or  default  has 
won  a  ribbon  at  a  show.  Competitive  shows 
are  an  excellent  form  of  education  for 
both  the  breeder  and  the  public,  but  the 
rabbit  who  won  a  first,  may  be  a  fancy 
only,  that  is,  pretty  to  look  at,  but  one  that 
a  commercial  breeder  would  cull  for  in¬ 
adequate  production.  Also,  a  rabbit  that 
wins  a  blue  because  he  has  no  competition 
isn’t  necessarily  sup>erior.  When  a  handful 
of  gay  ribbons  is  displayed  as  guarantee  of 
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THE  HARVEST  is  in.  A  good  wooler  produces  about  a  pound  of  hair  a  year,  worth  up  to  $8  a  pound.  The 
seven  commercial  grades  of  Angora  wool  ore  based  on  length,  cleanliness  and  amount  of  matted  hair. 


high  quality  stock,  a  check  with  the  secre-  all  the  doors  two  to  four  times  a  day  to  and  exactly  how  much  he  has  realized 

tary  of  the  shows  at  which  the  wins  were  feed  and  water,  who  has  constructed  his  for  his  wool  and  other  products.  He 

made  might  be  revealing.  If  there  were  hutches  so  that  cleaning  is  a  back-breaking  plucks  or  clips  on  schedule  and  cleans 

40  or  more  entries  by  a  dozen  breeders.  chore.)  regularly.  He  keeps  a  complete  record  on 

the  man  who  won  Best  of  Breed  probably  2.  “There’s  a  fortune  to  be  made  in  An-  every  animal  from  the  day  it  is  born, 

has  good  stock.  goras.  Takes  me  about  20  minutes  a  weighing  its  wool  in  such  a  manner  that  he 

Then  there  is  the  breeder  who  has  never  day  to  take  care  of  ’em.’’  ( He’s  the  man  can  determine  to  a  sixteenth  of  an  ounce 

bothered  to  keep  records  because  he  con-  with  100  rabbits  who  never  bothers  what  its  production  is  in  each  of  the  seven 

siders  them  a  lot  of  time  consuming  non-  to  clean  his  hutches  and  feeds  at  his  con-  commercial  grades.  Weighing  the  animal 

.sense.  He  will  tell  his  prospects  either  one  venience.)  before  and  after  plucking  is  a  fairly  stand- 

of  two  things.  Somewhere  in  between  is  the  intelligent,  ardized  method  of  arriving  at  production 

1.  “You  can’t  make  any  money  with  business-like  breeder  with  anywhere  from  figures,  but  seems  inadequate  for  the  se- 

Angoras.  I  keep  mine  for  a  hobby,  but  I  25  to  2,000  Angoras,  who  knows  to  lection  of  breeding  stock.  That  method 

sfjend  six  hours  a  day  caring  for  them.”  the  p>enny  how  much  he  has  sp>ent  for  gives  a  fairly  true  picture  of  total  produc- 

( He’s  the  man  with  100  rabbits  who  opens  stock  and  feed,  hutches  and  equipment,  (Continued  on  page  133) 
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SUGAR  BEETS 


BY  RICHARD  E.  STOCKWELL 


Machinery  is  takinfe  the  hand  work  out  of  suftar  beet  growing. 
This  ancient  plant  is  now  an  important  farm  money  maker. 


^  I  ''HE  average  American  has  such  a  To  help  keep  sugar  on  the  American  the  sugar  in  cane.  It  was  another  40 

sweet  tooth  that  he  eats  the  equivalent  table  fanners  in  22  states  grow  sugar  years  before  a  substantial  amount  of  [ 

of  a  100-pound  sack  of  sugar  each  year.  beets  on  a  million  acres  of  land  each  sugar  was  extracted  from  them,  but  this 

His  sack  of  sugar  could  be  extracted  vear.  Sugar  beets  supply  about  one  quarter  launched  the  sugar  beet  on  an  important  j 

from  sugar  bt*ets.  sugar  cane,  palm  trees.  of  the  sugar  we  use.  career.  ! 

maple  trees,  watennelons,  or  a  long  list  It  has  taken  the  sugar  beet  more  than  In  18!i8.  m‘ar  Northampton,  Massa-  ' 

of  other  plants,  .\ctually  it  comes  mostly  100  years  to  climb  to  its  high  s|X)t  on  chusetts.  the  first  -beet  sugar  was  pro- 

from  cane  and  beets.  Regardless  of  the  the  list  of  important  .\merican  farm  duced  in  this  country’.  During  the  fol- 

source,  pure  refined  sugar  is  the  same.  crops.  The  old  Romans  knew  that  certain  lowing  years  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  > 

Maple  sugar  has  its  distinctive  flavor  only  types  of  beets  contained  sugar.  Nothing  Utah,  and  other  states  effort  to  make  beet  i 

because  it  contains  products  other  than  was  done  about  it.  however,  until  200  sugar  commercially  failed, 

sugar.  Pure  sugar  from  any  source  is  a  years  ago  when  a  Gennan  chemist  proved  To  California  goes  the  credit  for  the 

white,  sparkling  solid.  that  the  sugar  in  beets  is  the  same  as  first  comrnen  ial  success  with  sugar  b<*ets.  , 
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The  first  plant  built  at  Alvarado  in  1870 
is  still  in  ojXTation.  Today  there  are  83 
processing  plants  in  Ohio,  Colorado, 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  Utah,  Idaho,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Washington.  South  Dakota, 
Oregon,  and  California.  The  bulk  of  our 
beets  are  grown  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Who  Grows  Beets? 

You  can  grow  beets  if:  ( 1 )  You  are 
a  careful  fanner.  (2)  Y’our  farm  is  near 
a  beet  factory.  (3)  Your  growing  season 
is  long  and  moderately  cool  with  a  mean 
temperature  between  67  and  72  degrees. 

(4)  Your  soil  is  both  deep  and  rich. 

(5)  Y’^ou  live  in  an  area  where  there  is 
26  or  more  inches  of  rainfall  each  year 
or  irrigation  is  practiced.  (6)  You  are 
willing  to  invest  from  $1500  or  to  $5,000 
in  special  equipment. 

Sugar  beets  will  grow  well  in  soils  test¬ 
ing  either  moderately  acid  or  alkaline, 
though  they  have  a  preference  for  a 
slightly  alkaline  condition.  If  you  can 
get  a  good  stand  of  red  clover  or  alfalfa 
on  a  field,  you  can  probably  get  a  good 
beet  crop.  If  the  soil  is  a  little  on  the 
acid  side,  the  nearby  beet  factory  usually 
has  waste  lime  that  can  be  had  at  low 
cost,  or  lime  can  be  purchased  and  added 
to  the  soil  in  accordance  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  beet  factory’s  agri¬ 
cultural  agent  or  the  county  agent.  Since 
beet  factories  use  large  amounts  of  lime 
in  purifying  sugar,  they  often  have  enough 
waste  lime  around  to  supply  most  of  their 
beet  growers. 

“Sure  beets  require  good  soil,”  says  one 
Utah  beet  farmer,  ‘“but  they  aren’t  soil 
robbers.”  Eight  tons  of  beets  (roots  only) 
remove  about  as  much  fertility  from  an 
acre  as  a  ton  and  a  half  of  dry’  alfalfa 
or  red  clover  hay,  but  unlike  these  plants, 
beets  are  unable  to  add  nitrogen  to  the 
soil. 

Experience  shows  beets  do  best  on  silt, 
clay,  and  clay  loams.  Most  of  the  country’’s 
acreage  is  grown  on  such  soil,  though 
satisfactory  yields  may  be  obtained  on 
sandy  loams  and  even  lighter  textured 
sandy  and  gravelly  soils.  Beets  may  even 
be  grown  on  muck,  as  in  Michigan  where 
large  amounts  of  potash  are  added  to 
make  up  this  deficiency  in  muck.  It  would 
be  well  to  test  beets  on  a  small  scale 
on  a  muck  field  b<‘fore  planting  the  whole 
area,  because  some  mucks  don’t  give 
good  yields  and  others  produce  beets  low 
in  sugar  content. 

Beets  do  well  on  the  mineral  soils  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  especially  if 
the  humus  content  has  been  built  up 
with  green  and  barnyard  manure  to  in¬ 
crease  the  water-holding  capacity.  The 
sugar  beet  is  a  thirsty  root,  and  a  heavy’ 
drinker. 

Fall  plowing  assures  a  firm  seed  b<*d 
for  early  spring  planting.  If  the  field 
is  covered  with  trash  such  as  cornstalks, 
smart  beet  growers  disc  before  plowing  so 
the  furrow  slice  turned  under  is  fine  and 
granular. 


In  the  spring,  after  the  soil  can  be 
worked  without  becoming  compacted  or 
cloddy,  the  field  should  be  disced,  then 
dragged  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow.  A 
trip  over  the  field  with  a  culti-packer 
will  break  up  clods  and  firm  the  soil. 
This  last  operation  can  be  delayed  a 
week  or  so  to  give  weeds  a  chance  to 
come  up,  then  the  field  can  be  worked 
once  more  and  planted  immediately. 

A  properly  prepared  seed  bed  should 
be  firm  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  on 
without  sinking  in  much  over  a  half  inch; 
yet.  it  must  be  mellow  so  the  roots  can 
make  their  way  down  through  the  soil. 

If  root  penetration  is  limited  near 
the  surface  by  hardpan,  plow  sole,  or 
a  high  water  table,  the  beets  may  grow 
in  freakish  shapes.  They  should  be  long 
and  tapered. 

Planting 

Unfortunately,  the  sugar  beet  seed  is 
not  a  single  cell,  but  rather  a  number  of 
seeds  held  together  in  a  hard,  tight  ball. 
When  the  seed  germinates  it  sends  up 
shoots  from  every’  cell.  Beets  must  have 
“elbow  room.”  They  must  be  thinned  so 
that  single  plants  are  spaced  10  to  12 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  For  more  than 
a  decade  scientists  patiently  attempted  to 
breed  a  strain  of  beets  having  a  single- 
celled  seed  that  would  send  up  only  one 
shoot,  but  they  met  with  failure. 


It  was  only  when  genetics  was  dis¬ 
carded  and  engineering  was  tried  that 
the  problem  was  finally  solved.  In  the 
late  1930’s  sugar  beet  processors  in  the 
United  States  made  a  grant  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  where  an  agricul¬ 
tural  engineer.  Professor  Roy  Bainer,  took 
up  the  task  of  breaking  the  cells  apart 
so  that  a  single  plant  would  emerge  from 
each. 

He  built  a  machine,  consisting  of  a 
rapidly  spinning  abrasive  wheel  and  a 
shearing  bar.  When  fed  to  the  wheel  the 
seed  was  thrust  against  the  shearing  bar, 
and  the  pressure  caused  a  breakage  of 
the  seed  ball  along  the  planes  of  cleav¬ 
age  between  the  cells.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  segments  that  result  from  this 
process  contain  but  one  beet  cell,  while 
the  remainder  have  two  or  more.  Little 
of  the  germinating  quality  is  lost  in 
processing. 

This  seed  is  planted  at  the  rate  of  five 
to  seven  f>ounds  per  acre,  depiending  upon 
the  variety  and  area.  It  would  be  well 
to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
local  beet  factory  on  this.  Factories  sell 
processed  seed  for  about  45  cents  a  pound 
to  farmers  who  contract  their  beet  crop 
with  them. 

Thanks  to  Professor  Bainer,  it  is  p)os- 
sible  to  plant  single  beet  seeds  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  time.  Six  row,  plate  or 
rotor,  beet  planters  put  the  seeds  down 


SPECIAL  BEET  PLANTERS  will  drop  from  five  to  seven  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  on 
inch  to  on  inch  and  a  half  deep.  The  plants  must  later  be  thinned  to  one  for  every 
10  to  12  inches  of  row  space.  Beets  on  this  Utah  farm  are  watered  by  irrigation. 


rhrrc  arc  hundreds  of  varieties  of  b<‘cts, 
and  breeding  work  is  proceeding  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  no  variety  is  very  old.  This 
year’s  varieties  may  not  be  with  us  next 
year.  Each  company  has  developed  its 
own  varieties  and  each  spring  the  local 
factory  supplies  farmers  with  seed  to  make 
certain  that  they  grow  the  varieties  be¬ 
lieved  best  for  the  locality. 


spring,  while  in  central  California  plant¬ 
ing  is  done  between  January’  and  April. 

Where  bi-ets  are  to  be  irrigated,  planters 
are  often  equipped  with  ditchers  to  fur¬ 
row  the  land  so  water  will  run  between 
the  rows. 

Where  b«-ets  are  waten'd  by  the  natural 
rainfall  be«“t  rows  range  from  18  to  30 
inches  apart,  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  rainfall  common  to  the  area. 

\  frequent  cause  of  a  poor  beet  stand 
is  cnisting  of  the  soil  by  heavy  spring 
rains.  Light  harrowing  may  help  break 
up  the  crust. 

Varieties 

Bv  selective  breeding  the  sugar  content, 
growth  habits,  size  and  shape,  and  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease  have  been  bred  into 
the  modern  beet. 


one  inch  apart.  The  older  practice,  still 
followed  by  a  decreasing  number  of  farm¬ 
ers,  was  to  drill  in  a  solid  row,  using  15 
pounds  of  unprocessed  seed  per  acre.  This 
complicates  thinning.  Now,  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  seed  pelleting  promise  even 
greater  efficiency  in  planting  the  proper 
number  of  seeds  and  cutting  the  costs  of 
thinning. 

The  seed  is  planted  one-half  to  one 
and  a  half  inches  deep.  Early  planting, 
which  means  late  .\pril  or  early  May  in 
most  areas,  should  be  on  the  shallow 
side  because  the  top  of  the  seed  bed  is 
wanner.  Beets  planted  as  late  as  the  last 
week  of  May  should  be  put  in  a  little 
deeper  to  assure  contact  with  moisture. 

In  that  opH*n-air  hot  house,  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California,  beets  are  planted 
in  September  or  October  and  harvested  in 


Thinning 

When  beet  seedlings  reach  the  two  to 
four  leaf  stage,  it  is  necessary  to  thin 
them  to  one  beet  in  10  to  12  inches. 

If  they  are  allowed  to  become  larger 
before  thinning,  yields  decrease  because 
of  competition,  weakening  all  the  plants, 
stunting  their  growth  and  inviting  disease. 

In  thinning,  part  of  the  row  is  cut  out 
or  “blocked,”  leaving  small  clumps  of 
plants  at  regular  intervals.  The  clumps  are 
later  thinned  to  a  single  plant.  When 
processed  seed  is  used  and  is  put  down 
an  inch  apart,  each  block  will  have  only 
one  or  two  seedlings. 

For  generations  “blocking”  has  been 
done  with  a  hoe.  Now  most  farmers  use 
mechanical  blockers  which  are  pulled 
down  the  row,  cutting  off  all  the  beets 
except  those  in  a  tiny  space  every  12 
inches.  Processed  seed  planted  an  inch 
apart  may  be  blocked  or  thinned  merely 
by  cross-cultivating  the  field,  which  is 
an  enormous  saving  in  labor. 

^Vhen  blocking  is  done  by  hand,  grow¬ 
ers  hire  the  extra  “hands”  at  a  contract 
per  acre  price,  which  has  been  determined 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Usually  beet  field  workers  are 
migrant  laborers  from  the  Southwest  or 
from  Mexico. 

The  shortage  of  such  labor  and  high 
wages  during  the  war  forced  many  beet 
growers  to  cut  down  the  hand  labor  for 
thinning  and  harvesting.  Some  of  them, 
using  processed  seed,  began  to  thin  their 
fields  by  cross-cultivation.  Some  had  work¬ 
ers  go  over  their  fields  later,  and  with 
a  long-handled  hoe  “pretty  up”  the  blocks 
that  needed  it.  Others  didn’t  go  that  far, 
but  did  reduce  their  labor  costs  by  thin¬ 
ning  their  beets  with  long-handled  hoes 
only  instead  of  employing  the  time- 
honored  practice  of  having  one  worker 
block  out  the  row  with  a  long-handled 
hoe  while  a  second  worker  followed  him 
on  his  knees,  using  a  short-handled  hoe 
to  clean  up  the  blocks. 

.Some  surprising  results  were  obtained 
from  the  use  of  these  various  methods 
during  the  war.  It  was  discovered  that 
costs  could  be  reduced  while  yields  staved 
up  when  beets  were  cross-cultivated  and 
no  hand  labor  at  all  was  used.  Thinning 
by  hand  costs  from  $20  to  $40  an  acre. 

As  early  as  1942  the  Colorado  .Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  carried  out  tests 
on  a  30-acre  bt'et  field  near  Fort  Collins 
to  find  out  how  mechanical  thinning  com¬ 
pared  with  hand  thinning.  Here  are  the 
results: 


WEEDS  make  no  sugar  and  keeping  them  down  requires  four  to  five  cultivations  each 
season.  Cultivating  100  acres  of  beets  is  a  full  time  job  for  one  man  and  a  tractor. 


HAND  HARVESTING  is  an  expensive,  back  breaking  chore.  Where  20  men  may 
harvest  an  acre  of  sugar  beets  a  day,  some  two-row  harvesters  do  an  acre  an  hour. 


BEET  FARMERS  have  two  sources  of  income  from  their  beets.  The  root  this  farmer  holds  will  bring  him  cosh  at  the  processing  plant. 
The  tops  will  be  fed  to  his  stock.  The  overage  beet  weighs  from  two  to  two  and  half  pounds,  but  some  hove  weighed  32. 


Man  hours  Yields  in  Ions 


Method 

per  acre 

per  acre 

Cross  cultivation  only.... 
Cross  cultivation  fol- 

2.45 

12.24 

lowed  by  hand  thin¬ 
ning  of  blocks  with  a 
long-handled  hoe . 

11.6 

11.40 

Long-handled  hoe  thin¬ 
ning  onlv . 

I.ong-handled  hoe  block- 

15.6 

11.47 

ing  followed  by  short- 

handled  hoe  thinning  27.2 

12.17 

There  arc  two  reasons  why  nieehanical 
thinning  or  cross-cultivation  often  pro¬ 
duces  as  high  a  yield  as  hand  thinning. 
First,  since  cross-cultivation  is  faster,  all 
the  beets  are  thinned  “on  time.”  Second, 
sugar  beets  tend  to  spread  out  and  use 
plant  food  from  vacant  places  or  “skips” 
in  mechanically  thinned  rows.  The  beets 
on  each  side  of  a  skip  or  near  to  a  skip 
in  adjoining  rows  grow  larger  than  if 
the  skip  were  not  there.  This  is  a  big 
factor  in  final  yield  and  helps  compensate 
for  the  greater  number  of  skips  and 
doubles  left  by  cross-cultivation  as  com¬ 
pared  with  hand  thinning. 

H.  M.  Trowbridge  of  Comstock,  Min¬ 
nesota,  who  had  150  acres  of  beets  in 


1948,  says:  “We  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  mechanizing  the  growing  of  beets 
in  the  past  ten  years.  Most  of  our  beets 
are  cross-cultivated  and  more  and  more 
people  in  this  area  do  no  hand  thinning 
at  all.” 

When  beets  are  planted  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  put  fertilizer  into  the  ground 
with  them  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
com.  However,  in  recent  years  beet 
growers  have  adopted  the  practice  of 
side-dressing  their  beets  with  still  more 
fertilizer  after  they  have  been  thinned 
and  cultivated  once.  Last  year  about  ten 
per  cent  of  our  total  beet  acreage  was 
side-dressed  and  growers  realized  added 
returns  of  from  $2.00  to  $10.00  per  acre. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  apply  150  to  200 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  by  drilling 
it  in  about  five  inches  from  each  side  of 
the  row  to  a  depth  of  four  inches. 

Fertilizers  should  be  adapted  to  local 
soil  needs  and  the  agricultural  expert  at 
the  nearest  beet  factory,  or  the  county 
agent,  will  know  what  these  needs  are. 

Beets  should  be  cultivated  as  often  as 
necessary  to  keep  weeds  down,  usually 


four  or  five  times  during  the  season. 

Irrigation 

In  many  beet  growing  sections,  rainfall 
is  so  light  that  the  beet  fields  must  be  irri¬ 
gated.  The  average  field  of  beets  uses 
from  three  to  six  acre  inches  of  water 
per  irrigation  and  will  normally  require 
five  to  ten  irrigations  during  the  growing 
season,  depending  up)on  the  type  of  soil, 
rainfall,  water  table  and  evaporation. 
.\lthough  sugar  beet  roots  normally  will 
penetrate  the  soil  to  depths  of  six  feet, 
most  of  its  feeding  rootlets  are  in  the  top 
foot  of  soil. 

The  sugar  beet  obtains  about  65  per 
cent  of  its  water  from  the  top  foot  of  soil 
and  another  20  per  cent  from  the  second 
foot.  Keeping  the  top  foot  moist  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  irrigating  beets. 
That  means  light  irrigations  at  about  ten- 
day  intervals.  If  too  much  water  is  used 
soluble  plant  foods  are  leached  out  of 
the  soil. 

The  field  should  be  irrigated  when  the 
soil  begins  to  lose  its  friable  condition. 
The  beets  should  not  lose  their  fresh  green 
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LOOK,  NO  HANDS!  Mechanical  har¬ 
vesters  which  cost  about  $2500  top  the 
beets,  lift  them  from  the  ground,  shake 
the  soil  off,  lift  them  to  o  hopper  and 
dump  them  in  o  truck.  Agricultural  en 
gineers  are  still  not  satisfied  with  them. 


THE  LAST  MILE  for  these  hand  harvested 
beets  is  a  truck  trip  to  the  factory. 
The  grower  will  be  paid  according  to  the 
sugar  content  of  all  beets  in  his  area. 
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appearance.  They  need  water  when  they 
fail  to  recover  from  mid-day  wilting  by 
early  evening. 

Pests 

One  of  the  most  serious  diseases  beets 
have  had  in  this  country  is  leaf-spot, 
characterized  by  brown,  dead  spots  with 
ashen-gray  centers.  Sometimes  the  spots 
become  so  numerous  the  infected  leaves 
die.  Plant  scientists  are  now  busy  de¬ 
veloping  new  leaf-sp>ot  resistant  strains 
which  are  already  available. 

Curly  top,  caused  by  a  virus,  is  a 
serious  disease  in  the  mountain  states. 
It  forced  virtual  abandonment  of  the 
sugar  beet  crop  in  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  Utah  during  the  1920’s.  As  early 
as  1913  government  plant  breeders  began 
to  select  for  curly  top  resistant  plants,  and 
by  1929  they  had  achieved  enough  suc¬ 
cess  that  it  was  p)ossible  for  beet  growing 
to  return  to  the  areas  where  it  had  b('en 
driven  out.  Subsequent  improvement  in 
curly  top  resistant  strains  has  reduced 
the  disease  to  only  a  minor  problem  in 
the  three  states. 

Among  insect  pests,  nematodes  are 
serious.  It  is  all  but  imp)os.sible  to  raise 
a  paying  crop  of  beets  when  these  tiny 
worms  are  present  in  the  soil  and  work 
themselves  into  the  beets. 

The  best  control  is  crop  rotation.  Grow¬ 
ing  of  alfalfa,  corn,  beans  or  small  grain 
over  a  period  of  five  years  in  a  field  will 
reduce  its  nematode  population,  since  they 
do  not  feed  on  these  crops. 

Alfalfa  or  sugar  beet  webworms  may 
occasionally  app>ear  in  large  numbers  and 
eat  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  Paris  green 
applied  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  pounds 
per  100  gallons  of  water  per  acre  will 
control  them. 

Grasshoppers  and  cutworms,  which 
sometimes  become  serious,  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  with  poison  mash,  and  flea  beetles, 
blister  beetles  and  wireworms  which  oc¬ 
casionally  become  serious  will  succumb 
to  pyrethrum  dust. 

When  he  runs  into  a  serious  insect  or 
disease  problem,  it  is  wise  for  the  grower 
to  consult  the  experts  at  the  beet  factory, 
or  go  to  his  county  agent. 

IlarseMing 

Mechanization  has  speeded  up  the  har¬ 
vesting  operation  as  well  as  thinning, 
especially  in  the  irrigated  areas  where 
today  about  85  per  cent  of  the  crop  is 
harvested  by  machine.  .Across  the  nation 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  sugar  beet 
crop  is  mechanically  harvested  without  a 
hand  touching  the  beets. 

Harvesters  are  more  common  in  irri¬ 
gated  areas  because  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
trol  the  moisture  and  so  aid  the  machine 
in  its  operation.  In  the  non-irrigated  areas 
it  often  is  too  wet  or  too  dry  for  the  ma¬ 
chinery  to  work  efficiently.  Attempts  are 
being  made  to  breed  a  turnip-shaped  beet 
that  will  pull  more  easily,  and  so  sim¬ 
plify  mechanical  harv’csting  in  all  areas. 

(Continued  on  page  109) 


AFTER  THE  PRCXIESSING  PLANT  has  taken  the  sugar  from  the  beets,  the  pulp  is  turned 
into  livestock  feed.  Fortners  haul  it  bock  home  for  silage.  Beet  pulp  silage  is 
palatable  and  contains  high  quality  carbohydrates.  Because  it  is  low  in  protein 
and  phosphorus,  it  is  usually  fed  with  alfalfa  hay  which  helps  correct  the  deficiencies. 
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Put  The  Air 
To  Work 

Crop  drying  permits  early  harvesting, 
keeps  the  rotation  going,  and 
prevents  storage  losses. 


“Each  fall  there  is  a  short  period  when 
the  corn  is  just  right  for  picking,  green 
enough  to  go  through  the  pieker  without 
a  hitch  and  dry  enough  for  safe  storage. 
This  critical  period  lasts  for  about  20 
minutes,  and  usually  the  farmer  is  home 
for  lunch  when  it  happens,”  so  says  Ros¬ 
well  Garst  of  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  he 
should  know  for,  next  to  his  wife  and  kids, 
corn  is  his  great  love.  He  raises  it,  sells 
it,  talks  about  it,  studies  it,  and  believes  it 
*  is  the  greatest  plant  on  earth  right  down 
to  and  including  the  cob,  which  he  feeds 
to  his  cattle. 

“The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  small 
grains  and  grass  seeds,”  Garst  continues, 
“if  you  harvest  them  too  early,  they  heat 
and  spoil.  If  you  wait  until  they  dr\’  to 
a  safe  14  per  cent  moisture  content,  they 
shatter  and  you  lose  some  of  your  crop. 
.\nd  when  it  comes  to  hay,  we’ve  found 
that  it  loses  around  35  per  cent  of  its  feed 
value  when  cured  in  the  field.” 

Moisture,  as  Garst  points  out.  is  one  of 
the  bugaboos  of  the  harvest  season.  Dur¬ 
ing  normal  years  there  is  bound  to  be 
some  loss  ('ither  from  harvesting  too  soon, 
when  the  wet  grain  will  heat  and  spoil, 
or  too  late  when  it  will  shattc'r.  During 
abnormal  years  the  farmer  really  takes  a 
beating.  Too  much  rain  and  humidity 
may  keep  his  wheat  and  other  small  grains 
standing  in  the  field  long  after  harvrst 
time  until  he  threshes  the  damp  grain  in 
sheer  desperation.  Then  there  are  years, 
like  1948,  when  the  lack  of  a  hard  frost 
left  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  corn 
belt  with  soft  corn  on  their  hands.  Com, 
which  was  too  damp  for  storage  and  a 
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MOLDY  CORN  IS  A  DEAD  LOSS.  Caused 
by  moisture,  it  can  be  prevented  by  dry¬ 
ing  the  crop  to  a  safe  storage  condition. 


government  loan,  was  dumped  on  the 
market  for  as  low  as  60  cents  a  bushel  at 
a  time  when  the  government  was  making 
price  supjxirt  loans  of  $1.40  or  better  on 
dry  corn.  The  lucky  farmers  that  had 
sto<.  k  to  feed  did  better,  but  even  these  un¬ 
fortunate  ones  had  to  feed  their  corn  a 
lot  faster  than  they  normally  would  to  use 
it  before  it  spoiled. 

To  minimize  the  shattering  of  oats,  bar¬ 
ley  and  many  of  the  grasses,  careful  farm¬ 
ers  have  tried  cutting  it  on  the  green  side 
and  leaving  it  in  windrows  to  dry.  When 
the  crop  has  dried  they  go  through  the 
fields  with  a  pick-up  attachment  on  their 
combine  and  thresh  it.  This  has  done 
away  with  much  of  the  shattering,  but 
you  can  still  pick  out  the  location  of  the 
windrows  a  little  later  by  the  green  carpet 
made  by  volunteer  seed.  Beside  this  loss 
there  is  the  cost  of  an  extra  operation. 

Corn,  during  normal  years,  is  left  in 
the  fields  until  frost  has  stopped  the  sap 
from  moving  upward  into  the  ear  and 
given  the  grain  a  chance  to  dry.  As  every¬ 
one  who  has  acquired  a  pair  of  swollen 
wrists  from  corn  husking  knows,  you  can 
pick  and  husk  corn  a  lot  easier  after  a 
hard  frost.  The  mechanical  pickers, 
however,  do  their  best  work  when 
the  corn  has  around  20  to  25  per  cent 
moisture.  If  the  corn  is  allowed  to  get 
dryer  they  do  a  poorer  job  of  husk¬ 
ing  and  will  shell  out  some  of  the  grain. 
Then  too,  there  is  a  loss  of  ears  from  eom 
that  is  left  to  stand  in  the  field  which  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  as  high  as  10  per  cent  for 
corn  left  until  November  20.  And  finally, 
if  the  farmer  waits  for  his  corn  to  dry’ 
normally,  it  may  be  too  late  to  plant 
winter  wheat  after  the  corn  is  off  the  land. 
If  he  is  to  keep  up  any  kind  of  rotation. 


he  will  probably  plant  oats  in  the  spring, 
a  disheart(‘ning  thought  when  oats  are 
bringing  less  than  half  the  price  of  wheat. 
Waiting  for  his  com  to  dry’  naturally  may 
even  keep  him  from  doing  his  fall  plowing 
on  the  corn  land  which  throws  more  work 
to  spring  and  gives  the  corn  borer  a 
chance  to  thrive  in  the  old  stalks.  But  the 
fact  remains,  grains  cannot  be  stored  safe¬ 
ly  if  they  arc  wet. 

The  ironical  part  of  all  this  is  that  the 
crops  gain  nothing  by  drying  in  the  field. 
Once  they  have  ripened  their  feed  value 
remains  exaetly  the  same  while  their  mois¬ 
ture  eontent  slowly  decreases  and  their 
tendency  to  shatter  reaches  the  disaster 
point. 

The  Solution  —  Crop  Dryers 

“The  answer  to  this  problem  is  to  har¬ 
vest  your  corn  when  it  contains  from  20 
to  25  per  cent  moisture  and  will  run 
through  a  mechanical  picker  like  a  breeze, 
and  to  combine  the  standing  grain  and 
grass  before  shattering  while  it  is  still  on 
the  tough  side,”  Garst  says,  “and  then  re¬ 
move  the  excess  moisture  artifically. 

“We  have  been  doing  it  that  way  on 
both  com  and  small  grain  and  it  works,” 
he  adds.  “We  start  combining  oats  about  a 
week  before  our  neighbors;  we  are  going 
before  they  even  start  windrowing. 

We  also  found  that  we  could  lengthen 
the  working  day  by  getting  our  combine 
onto  the  field  early  in  the  morning  before 
the  dew  had  dried  and  working  into  the 
evening  when  moisture  was  beginning  to 
form.  It  didn’t  matter  to  us  since  we  were 
going  to  dry’  the  whole  crop  anyway;  all 
we  did  was  to  keep  the  combine  adjusted 
so  that  it  operated  at  its  best  through  the 
different  moisture  conditions,” 

Garst  was  able  to  do  the  same  thing 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONDITIONING  AND  STORING  FARM  CROPS 


Ear 

Corn 

Shelled 

Corn 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Sorghum 

Soy- 

beont 

Baled 

Hoy 

Chopped 

Hay 

Long 

Hay 

IF) 

z 

Maximum  moisture  content  of  crop 
for  satisfactory  drying  in  %  W.  B.* 

30 

26 

18 

20 

20 

20 

20 

45 

50 

50 

•H 

IM 

m 

3 

o 

m 

ic 

IM 

O 

< 

Maximum  distance  of  air  travel  per¬ 
missible  for  bulk  drying. 

20' 

8' 

8' 

8' 

10' 

8' 

10' 

■ 

12' 

14' 

m 

O 

Ml 

Z 

3 

*  m 

Maximum  moisture  content  of  crop 
for  safe  storage  in  tight  structure  in 
%  W.  8.* 

15 

13 

12 

13 

13 

12 

1 1 

12 

12 

12 

Maximum  allowable  relative  humidity 
of  inlet  air  for  drying  in  %. 

75 

63 

60 

65 

70 

60 

67 

55 

55 

55 

«  ”  e  • 

•  5  *  0 

S  c  •* 

Temperature  Dry  Bulb — degrees  Far¬ 
enheit. 

50 

50 

75 

75 

75 

50 

50 

75 

75 

75 

O  5  01 

•  e  k  .s 

•  0  0  1 
■  »  *  0 

>  §«■• 
u 

Relative  Humidity  in  %. 

70 

70 

'  60 

60 

60 

70 

70 

60 

60 

60 

AIRFLOW — Amount  cubic  feet  per 
minute  per  bushel. 


Resistance  in.  H^O,  ft.  depth  ^ 


INLET  AIR  CONDITION— Tempera¬ 
ture  Rise — degrees  Farenheit. 


Relative  Humidity  in  %. 


].5**  1.5**  1.5** 


30  .30  .40  .50  .50  .25  .06  .12  .10 


20  14  15  15  20  20  30  20  20 


36  40  38  38  36  36  25  35  35 


Number  of  hours  required  to  dry 
2,000  bushel  from  maximum  moisture 
content  for  drying  to  maximum  for 

96 

220 

194 

126 

106 

130 

170 

150 

180 

180 

safe  storage  in  tight  bin  under  aver¬ 
age  weather  conditions  at  optimum 
requirements. 

- 

*  Wet  basis.  This  is  the  basis  used  by  elevators  in  determining  moisfure  content. 
**  Air  flov/  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  cubic  foot  of  hay. 

***  Ask  your  son  v/ho  has  taken  High  School  Physics  to  explain  this  one. 


This  chart  is  one  of  the  results  of  a  long  term  study  o.i  crop  drying  made  at  Purdue  University.  In  1943  the  Armco  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  became  one  of  the  fir^t  industrial  concerns  to  sponsor  studies  on  this  problem  by  establishing 
the  Armco-Purdue  University  Fellowship  to  investigate  the  functional  requirements  for  conditioning  and  storing  crops.  The 
information  that  has  been  gathered  has  been  made  available  to  the  manufacturers  of  crop  drying  and  conditioning  equipment 
and  Armco  itself  has  used  the  findings  in  designing  and  producing  its  storage-drying  building. 
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with  his  corn  crop,  harvesting  it  at  a  time 
when  the  mechanical  picker  would  do  its 
best  job  with  the  least  time,  shelling  it 
out,  and  dr>’ing  it  artificially  to  put  it  in 
good  condition  for  sale  or  storage.  .\nd 
his  crop  was  harvested  in  plenty  of  time 
to  plant  winter  wheat. 

Besides  oats  and  corn,  crop  dryers  are 
being  used  to  lower  the  moisture  content 
of  wheat,  barley,  soybeans,  grass  seed, 
and  hay.  Perhaps  the  list  should  be  re¬ 
versed,  for  hay  was  one  of  the  first  crops 
to  receive  the  on-the-farm  drying  treat¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  dried  in  long  form  and 
as  chopped  hay  and  even  when  in  bales, 
though  drying  baled  hay  is  not  so  econom¬ 
ical  since  it  takes  considerably  longer  and 
presents  a  problem  in  forcing  the  air 
through  the  tightly  packed  material. 

The  Blower 

The  principles  involved  in  crop  drying 
are  rather  simple.  Heated  air  is  forced 
through  the  crop,  absorbs  the  e.xcess  mois¬ 
ture,  and  carries  it  away.  This  basic  idea 
has  been  used  for  years  by  grain  elevators 
and  seed  houses.  The  elevators  opcTate 
huge,  continuous  flow  dryers  which  mo\c 
corn  and  other  grains  through  a  blast  of 
heated  air  at  a  rate  of  speed  that  will 
bring  the  grain  out  the  other  end  with  less 
than  15  per  cent  moisture.  Large  batch 
drvers  are  also  used  commercially.  Here 
the  grain  or  seed  remains  stationary  and 
heated  air  is  blown  through  the  batch  to 
dry  it.  The  new  idea  is  to  work  out  a 
batch  dryer  that  can  be  used  economically 
on  the  farm  itself.  This  requires  a  dryer 
unit  to  blow  the  heated  air  through  the 
grain,  and  a  properly  constructed  drying 
chamber  where  the  grain  is  stored  during 
drying. 

The  crop  dryer  uses  a  fan  to  force  the 
air  through  the  grain  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  insure  quick  drying  and  heats  the 
air  to  lower  its  relative  humidity  and  make 
it  a  more  efficient  drying  agent.  Heating 
the  air  is  like  wringing  out  a  sponge,  after 
heating  it  can  absorb  more  moisture  than 
it  could  before.  Unheated  air  will,  even¬ 
tually,  dry  the  crop,  but  it  has  been  found 
that  the  cost  of  heating  is  more  than 
equalled  by  the  extra  cost  of  running  the 
blower  for  the  longer  period.  With  un¬ 
heated  air  there  is  also  the  danger  of  some 
of  the  grain  spoiling  bt'fore  it  is  dried  to 
the  safe  storage  point.  For  this  reason 
most  of  the  crop  drv’er  units  that  are  on 
the  market  use  some  device  for  heating 
the  air  before  the  fan  blows  it  through 
the  grain. 

There  are  two  types  of  heaters  in  use. 
The  first  has  an  enclosed  fire  pot  that 
heats  the  air  passing  around  it  without 
allowing  the  air  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  fire  itself  or  the  fumes  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  oil.  The  second  type  has  a  flame 
loc  ated  in  the  stream  of  air  that  is  then 
blown  into  the  grain.  The  first  tyf>e  is 
considered  the  safer  of  the  two.  but  it  does 
not  put  out  as  much  heat  or  heat  the  air 
(Continued  on  page  1 1  2) 


THE  SWINDLE  BOX  is  the  farmer’s  name  for  a  moisture  tester.  He  can  have  his 
drying  grain  tested  for  moisture  at  the  country  elevator  and  avoid  over  drying. 


THE  MOBILE  DRYER  can  be  wheeled  up  to  any  building  that  has  been  converted 
for  drying.  The  canvas  duct  carries  heated  air  into  the  chamber  between  the  floor 
and  a  false,  slotted  floor,  which  allows  it  to  pass  upward  through  the  grain. 
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Toads  Are  Always  Hungry 


¥F  YOU  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
hop  toad  in  your  garden,  protect  him 
and  treat  him  gently,  for  he  is  one  of 
your  best  friends.  .\s  he  sits  in  the  shade 
of  a  cabbage  leaf,  blinking  his  sad  eyes,  he 
seems  to  be  thinking  of  the  injustice  of  the 
Gods  whq  designed  him.  Rmeath  that 
drab,  warty  hide  there  beats  a  gentle 
heart,  a  heart  that  warms  at  the  sight  of 
man,  and  draws  him  into  companionship 
with  the  human  family. 

Poets  have  reviled  him,  calling  him  the 
ugliest  of  all  God’s  creatures.  Small  boys 
have  been  told  that  he  causes  warts ;  supi'r- 
stitious  people  believe  that  if  he  is  crushed 
under  your  heel  your  cow  will  give  bloody 
milk.  This  is  slander,  for  the  toad  is  the 
gentlest  and  most  hannless  of  animals. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  hop  toads  that 
inhabit  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  Mid¬ 
west.  and  they  look  much  alike.  Tech¬ 
nically,  they  are  the  Fowler’s  Toad  and  the 
American  Toad,  but  their  designer  made 
them  from  th(‘  same  pattern  with  only- 
slight  variations.  Toads  am  amphibians, 
which  places  them  between  the  fish  and 
the  reptiles  in  the  scheme  of  nature.  The 
early  part  of  their  lives  they  live  in  the 
water  with  the  aid  of  fins  and  gills.  Later 
in  the  season  they  take  to  the  land  where 
they  breathe  with  lungs  and  move  with 
legs. 

The  spring  peeper  who  adds  his  per¬ 
sistent  call  to  the  evening  music  is  not  a 
toad,  but  a  tree  frog.  Unlike  the  hop  toad, 
the  pt'epers  can  climb.  They  climb  cat¬ 


tails  and  bushes,  trees  and  fence  posts 
where  they  feed  and  sing.  They  may  even 
climb  up  the  screen  that  covers  the  living 
room  window  and  thi-re  busy  themselves 
capturing  the  moths  and  mosquitoes  that 
arc  attracted  by  the  lights  inside. 

Toads  are  related  to  frogs  but  the  frogs 
are  more  streamlined,  and,  one  might 
say,  prettier.  A  frog  can  jump  better  than 
a  toad:  the  toad  has  no  ambitions  along 
this  line.  He’s  usually  too  full  of  worms 
and  bugs  to  make  a  good  jump.  They 
have  much  in  common,  especially  in  the 
spring  when  the  first  warm  rains  bring 
both  out  of  hibernation.  They  organize 
themselves  into  symphonies  and  singing 
societies  and  give  concerts,  which  begin 
each  evening  as  the  sun  goes  down.  During 
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the  day  one  may  hear  an  occasional  solo. 

These  concerts  have  a  place  in  the 
memory  of  farm  boys  along  with  the 
steamboat  whistle  on  a  far-away  river,  or 
the  call  of  the  whip-{X)or-will  from  the 
woodlot  on  a  quiet  summer  night. 

Bull  frogs  sing  bass ;  the  peepers  come 
in  with  the  soprano  and  the  toads  offer 
an  in-between,  plaintive  sort  of  note.  It  is 
only  during  the  breeding  season  that  hop 
toads  do  their  best  singing.  The  rest  of  the 
summer  they  may  come  out  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  peep,  but  they  spend  most  of  their 
time  eating,  or  thinking  about  eating. 

Hop  toads  are  born  with  bottomless 
stomachs.  If  there  is  an  influx  of  mosqui¬ 
toes,  toads  work  overtime  collecting  them. 
They  regard  cut  worms  as  a  delicacy 
and  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  investigate  say  that  16  per  cent  of 
the  toad’s  diet  is  composed  of  these 
pests.  Another  nine  per  cent  is  tent 
caterpillars,  while  19  per  cent  is  weevils 
and  other  beetles.  One  toad’s  stomach 
contained  65  gypsy  moth  larvae.  The 
toad  experts  tell  us  that  an  adult  toad 
will  eat  about  10,000  injurious  insects  in 
three  months. 

The  French  have  a  great  respect  for,  and 
understanding  of,  the  toad.  The  French 
gardener  is  careful  to  locate  his  toads  be¬ 
fore  he  starts  hot'ing.  As  he  goes  from 
cabbage  to  cabbage  in  his  search,  he  gives 
each  toad  a  hearty  greeting.  “Good  morn¬ 
ing,  Monsieur  Toad,”  he  will  say.  “I  hofje 
you  have  a  pleasant  day.”  If  a  Frenchman 
has  no  toad  in  his  garden,  he  may  buy  one 
to  help  him  fight  the  insects. 

The  hop  toad  is  well  equipped  for  his 
life  work.  His  tongue  is  fastened  at  the 
front  of  the  mouth  rather  than  the  rear, 
and  he  can  flip  it  out  at  a  passing  fly  too 
fast  for  the  human  eye  to  see.  His  range 
is  about  two  inches,  and  unwar\’  insects, 
although  they  may  be  just  passing  through, 
seldom  escape  if  they  get  in  the  danger 
zone.  Their  fate  is  sealed  and  their  end  • 
is  fast.  If  you  happen  to  be  leaning  on 
your  hoe  handle  watching  the  toad  pick 
off  his  victims  you  must  let  your  imagina¬ 


tion  fill  in  tho.se  gaps  which  your  eyes 
can’t  follow.  A  fly  comes  buzzing  by  in 
lazy  fashion.  He  circles  the  toad’s  head. 
You  see  the  fly,  then  you  don’t.  The  toad 
blinks ;  there  is  a  slight  ripple  in  his  throat 
as  the  fly  goes  down,  and  his  tongue  is 
cocked  for  the  next  victim. 

A  toad’s  tongue  comes  complete  with 
tangle  foot.  A  sticky  fluid  covers  his  tongue 
and  holds  the  flies,  mosquitoes,  beetles  and 
grubs  for  that  split  second  required  for 
them  to  reach  his  mouth.  A  toad  can  hop 
down  a  row  of  beans  and  clean  off  every 
bug  quicker  than  you  can  spray  the  row. 

toad  seldom  takes  a  second  look  at 
anything  that  might  be  food.  He  is  not 
one  to  make  slow  decisions  or  dally  over 
his  meal.  If  he  tackles  a  morsel  that  is 
too  large  to  go  down  easily  at  the  first 
gulp,  he  calls  on  his  eyes  to  help  him.  His 
bulging  eyes  are  drawn  in  and  pushed  far 
down  toward  his  throat.  The  muscles  be¬ 
hind  them  help  push  his  food  down  into 
his  gullet.  If  he  catches  an  over-size  earth¬ 
worm  or  a  salamander  he  pushes  it  down 
a  little  at  a  time.  Sometimes  he  uses  poor 
judgment  and  tackles  something  too  big 
for  even  his  double-action  hatch.  He  may 
strangle  himself,  and  pass  away  in  the 
middle  of  his  meal,  which  to  a  toad  is 
perhaps  the  preferred  way  to  die.  Scien¬ 
tists  with  the  Cincinnati  Museum  of 
Natural  History  once  found  a  toad  that 
had  strangled  to  death  on  a  large  spotted 
salamander  that  could  only  be  gotten 
half  way  down.  Fortunately,  however,  this 
is  rare,  and  most  toads  are  sensibly  con¬ 
tent  to  take  their  food  in  small  portions 
and  with  greater  frequency. 

Sugar  beet  growers  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
recently  called  on  the  toad  to  help  them 
with  a  pest  problem.  When  Puerto  Rico’s 
sugar  industiy  began  to  grow  so  did  its 
population  of  white  grubs.  For  a  few 
years  it  was  touch-and-go  between  the 
planters  and  the  grubs,  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  biologists  had  an  idea.  There  was,  in 
the  tropics  of  South  .\mcrica,  a  giant  toad 
with  a  stomach  capacity  much  greater 
than  the  ordinary  hop  toad.  Armies  of  the 


IN  SPRING  the  tead  becomes  a  musician. 
He  fills  up  on  air  and  os  it  escapes  he 
makes  sweet  music  for  his  favorite  female. 


giant  toads  were  released  on  the  sugar 
plantations  and  in  a  few  years  reduced 
the  white  grub  to  a  nuisance  rather  than 
a  menace.  Now  the  giant  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  sugar  beet  areas  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  for  the  same  job 
he  did  in  Puerto  Rico. 


Look  Out  Toad 

The  toad,  though  camouflaged  by  na¬ 
ture,  and  minding  his  own  business,  is  not 
immune  to  danger.  He  has  a  long  list  of 
enemies.  Ducks  and  chickens  like  toads. 


THE  CAMERA  CAUGHT  what  the  eye  misses.  A  taad’s  tangue  warks  taa  fast  far  the  human  eye  ta  see  it.  An  English  phatagrapher 
salved  the  prablem  by  placing  taad  and  bait  an  electrically  charged  capper  plates.  The  camera  clicked  when  the  current  was  campleted. 


wraps  around  straw  and  twigs.  The  string 
of  eggs  may  be  several  feet  long  and  con¬ 
tain  four  to  eight  thousand  eggs.  The 
males  fertilize  the  eggs  as  they  are  laid. 
Within  a  few  days  the  egg  laying  chore  is 
complete  and  the  adults  leave  the  water 
to  take  up  their  summer-long  job  of  eating 
in  the  surrounding  fields  and  gardens. 

The  masses  of  tiny  eggs  they  leave  be¬ 
hind  begin  to  hatch  in  about  four  days. 
The  pond  becomes  heavily  populated  with 
polywogs.  The  speck-sized  tadpoles  attach 
themselves  to  twigs  and  grass  and  feed  on 
algae.  As  they  gain  a  little  size  they  in¬ 
clude  mosquito  larvae  in  their  diet. 

In  40  to  60  days  the  tadpoles  begin  to 
trade  their  fins  for  legs,  and  their  gills  for 
lungs.  When  they  have  changed  over  to 
toads  they  leave  the  pond,  usually  on  a 
moist  night,  and  don’t  return  until  three 
or  four  years  later  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  breed.  If  there  is  danger  of  the 
pond  dr\ing  up  tadpoles  won’t  wait 
around  for  the  sad  day.  Somehow  they 
sense  the  impending  disaster  and  become 
full-fledged  hop  toads  w'hile  still  quite 
sm^ll. 

When  the  hatching  is  in  full  swing, 
swarms  of  tiny  toads  invade  the  fields, 
pastures  and  highways.  Because  they  like 
to  travel  when  it  is  damp,  they  are  often 
noticed  after  a  spring  shower.  This  is 
the  source  of  the  old  superstition  that, 
when  you  see  yellow  colored  clouds  it 
will  rain  toads. 

A  toad  grow's  faster  than  his  skin,  but 
this  does  not  alarm  him.  When  his  coat 
gets  too  tight  for  comfort  he  removes  it. 
The  skin  splits  down  the  back  and  down 
the  legs  and  comes  off  in  one  piece.  It 
is  no  longer  a  spare  suit,  but  something  to 
eat,  so  he  eats  it.  Toads  may  shed  their 
skins  several  times  each  summer  as  long 
as  they  live.  The  frequency  depends  on 
the  rate  at  which  they  grow,  which,  in 
turn,  depends  on  the  available  food. 

They  work  hardest  at  night.  They  pa¬ 
trol  the  bean  and  potato  rows,  cleaning 
off  the  insects.  Their  huge  eyes  enable 
them  to  see  in  dim  light.  At  dawn  they 
are  content  to  stop  for  a  rest.  When  the 
sun  gets  hot  they  seek  out  a  shady,  damp 
spot  beneath  a  pumpkin  leaf  or  behind 
an  old  log  and  sit  there  hunched  up, 
waiting  for  the  sun  to  go  down  again. 
If  the  weather  is  mugg\’  they  may  venture 
out  for  more  food.  If  an  inexperienced 
beetle  decides  to  share  the  shady  spot, 
the  toad  knows  no  union  rule  that  pro¬ 
hibits  him  from  taking  the  free  offering. 

Toads  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  if  they 
don’t  meet  a  violent  end.  The  oldest  toad 
on  record  died  at  the  age  of  36,  when  he 
was  killed  by  accident. 

Toads  are  hardy  creatures  and  can 
surv’ive  great  ranges  in  temperatures.  They 
have  no  constant  blood  tcmf)erature,  but 
get  their  warmth  from  the  sun.  They  are 
active  when  the  weather  is  warm,  and 
sluggish  when  it  is  cool.  In  a  pinch  they 
can  go  without  food  for  several  weeks. 
They  have  been  found  alive  in  the  walls 
of  dismantled  stone  buildings.  The  chances 


especially  young  ones.  Hawks  and  owls 
will  cat  them,  any  size.  His  worst  enemies, 
however,  are  snakes.  Garter  snakes  and 
hog-nosed  snakes  are  especially  fond  of 
toad  meat.  The  toad  is  not  always  help¬ 
less  when  confronted  by  a  snake.  Because 
of  the  way  snakes  are  designed,  they  can 
most  easily  swallow  streamlined  food  built 
like  themselves ;  they  have  trouble  eating 
a  large  round  morsel.  The  toad  knows 
about  this  and  when  he  comes  face  to  face 
with  a  hungry-  snake  he  may  fill  himself 
up  with  air  and  become  tight  as  a  Coney- 
Island  balloon.  This  discourages  the  ordi¬ 
nary  snake.  Sometimes  a  smart  one  will 
nip  his  hide  and  deflate  him. 

The  toad’s  best  weajwns  in  his  struggle 
for  existence  are  his  camouflaged  hide  and 
his  ability  to  play  dead.  Predators  that  eat 
only  living  animals  generally  disregard 
prey  that  doesn’t  move.  The  hop  toad 
plays  this  weakness  for  all  it’s  worth.  In 
the  face  of  danger  he  gives  an  agile  flip 
and  lands  on  his  back,  lying  motionless 
and  scarcely  breathing.  \Vhen  the  danger 
is  past  he  straightens  one  foot  into  the  air, 
then  the  other,  flips  to  his  feet  and  goes 
immediately  about  his  main  business  of 
eating. 

If  these  deceptions  fail  to  convince  the 
skunk,  hawk,  or  owl  that  the  toad  is  dead, 
he  has  still  another  weapon.  Hidden  away 
beneath  his  wart-covered  skin  are  glands 
filled  with  a  bitter  fluid.  As  a  last  resort 
the  toad  covers  himself  with  this  slightly 
jxjisonous  and  unappetizing  liquid.  Dogs 
don’t  know  instinctively  about  this,  but 
they  .soon  learn.  A  puppy  chancing  across 
his  first  hop  toad  out  in  the  flower  garden 
will  usually  grab  the  toad  with  enthusiasm, 
but  his  enthusiasm  is  short-lived.  Most 
dogs  will  pick  up  only  one  toad  in  a 
lifetime. 

Skunks  are  especially  fond  of  toads. 
They  have  learned  how  to  process  a  toad 
to  make  it  tasty.  Before  taking  a  bite,  the 
skunk  rolls  the  toad  over  and  over  in  the 
dust  until  his  last  drop  of  ammunition  is 
expended. 

How  The  Toad  Lives 

After  a  summer  of  constant  eating  the 
toad  is  prepared  to  sleep  through  the 
winter.  During  the  cold  months  he  hiber¬ 
nates  below  the  frost  line.  He  is  well 
equipped  to  dig  in  soft  earth.  The  to<‘s  on 
his  hind  legs  are  padded  with  hard  black 
callouses  with  which  he  moves  the  soil. 
He  starts  burrowing  beneath  an  old  log 
or  a  rock,  or  along  a  fence.  He  is  soon  out 
of  sight  and  doesn’t  show  up  again  until 
the  first  warm  rain  of  spring  awakens  him. 

When  he  crawls  to  the  surface  early 
in  the  spring,  he  wastes  no  time  joining 
other  toads  at  the  nearest  shallow  pond, 
marsh  or  slow  moving  streams.  For  a  few 
days  his  hunger  is  either  abst'nt  or  ignored  ; 
he  has  more  important  business.  He  is 
filled  with  the  burning  desire  to  get  a  new 
crop  of  toads  started. 

The  females  start  laying  their  eggs 
single  file  in  a  transparent,  gelatinous 
strand  that  strings  out  in  the  water  and 
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sprinklers  for  portable 
pipe  systems. .  .from  ff)e 
smallest  to  the  largest 


There  !s  a  SKINNER  Agricultural  Sprinkler 
to  meet  every  requirement.  If  you  vront  to 
irrigate  1  ocre  or  1,000  you'll  find  the 
sprinkler  in  the  SKINNER  Line  to  fit  your 
opplication. 

Skinner  Sprinklers  give  positive  oetion 
and  uniform  distribution  of  water.  Grower 
tested,  rugged  construction,  trouble  free. 

Writ*  for  Comp/efe  information 


The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 

200  Canal  St.,  TrOy,  Ohio 


This  coupon  entitles  you  to  a  free  copy  of 
the  official  publication  of  the  Guernsey 
breed.  Learn  about  buying, breeding,  raising^ 
and  selling  Guernseys  . . .  see  how  easy  and 
profitable  it  is  to  produce  premium -grade 
GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk,  Send  notv.  No 
obligation,  of  course. 


Hiei>— ric—  CMamsay  Cattle  CM 
«06  Creve  SL.  Peterbereegh,  N.  H. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  of  charge  a  copy 
'of  Guernsey  Breeders’  Journel. 
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are  that  they  burrowed  into  the  wall  be¬ 
tween  the  stones  the  season  before.  Stories 
that  toads  have  remained  alive  after  years 
on  entombment  are  without  foundation. 
They  can  live  no  more  than  a  few  months 
without  food  and  air. 

A  toad  will  sometimes  dig  himself  into 
a  hole  he  can’t  get  out  of.  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  find  one  in  a  well.  He  arrived 
there  by  a  miscalculation  when  he  bur¬ 
rowed  between  the  stones  from  the  out¬ 
side.  He  may  get  a  lift  out  in  the  old 
oaken  bucket,  or  he  may  be  drawn  up 
by  the  pump  and  dumped  into  the  water 
trough.  If  the  well  is  an  old  one  and 
nearly  dr\-,  the  toad  may  settle  down  to 
live  out  a  happy,  secure  life  in  his  cool 
moist  dungeon. 

The  toad,  being  a  philosopher,  doesn’t 
seem  to  mind  the  false  stories  that  have 
circulated  about  his  occult  or  therapeutic 
powers.  Contrary  to  the  farm  boy’s  belief, 
toads  don’t  cause  warts.  Neither  do  they 
have  the  healing  powers  ascribed  to  them 
by  the  ancients.  Martin  Luther  best  known 
for  more  religious  thoughts  said  in  a 
table  talk,  “Experience  has  proved  the 
toad  to  be  endowed  with  valuable  qual¬ 
ities.  If  you  run  a  stick  through  three 
toads,  and,  after  having  dried  them  in  the 
sun,  apply  them  to  any  pestilent  tumor, 
they  draw’  out  all  the  poison,  and  the 
malady  will  disappear.”  Toads  were  long 
thought  to  be  poisonous,  and  in  some 


regions  are  still  believed  to  have  this 
power.  Their  eyes  were  once  thought  to 
be  charms  that  would  ward  off  evil,  and 
Lyly,  a  medieval  English  poet  onee  said: 
“The  fayrer  the  stone  in  the  toad’s  head, 
the  more  pestilent  the  poyson  in  his 
bowclles.” 

Toads  make  good  pets.  They  will  often 
return  day  after  day  to  the  kitchen  door¬ 
step  where  they  sit  and  collect  flics  that  | 
come  around  the  screen  door.  One  insect  j 
collecting  scientist  had  a  pet  toad  who 
was  always  willing  to  take  the  left  ov’crs. 

At  night  the  scientist  tacked  up  a  white 
sheet  against  a  tree  and  threw  a  light  on 
it  to  attract  night  flying  insects.  He  picked 
off  the  ones  he  wanted  for  his  collection, 
and  flicked  the  rest  to  the  ground.  Night 
after  night  the  same  hop  toad  returned, 
took  up  his  station  beneath  the  sheet  and 
caught  the  bugs  that  were  knocked  down 
to  him. 

As  you  hoc  your  garden,  look  sharp 
lest  you  injure  him.  He  is  almost  always 
near  and  will  sit  for  hours  watching  you. 
He  blinks  his  tired  eyes,  and  without 
thinking  or  shifting  his  body,  reaches  out 
for  a  passing  fly.  He  is  likely  content 
with  life,  for  who  on  a  hot  summer  day 
can  say  he  is  happier  than  a  toad  with  a 
belly  full  of  bugs,  resting  in  the  shade  of  a 
rhubarb  leaf. 


Put  POWER 

behind  your  lawn 
and  garden  chores 


CHORUUtSTCH 


ONE  WHEa  GARDEN  TRACTOR 
$135.00  1  H.P.  Attachments  Extra 

*(with  Centrifugal  Clutch  $10.00  Extra) 


The  CHOREMASTER  lightens  and  speeds 
lawn  and  garden  tasks  .  .  .  yet  this  rugged 
unit  provides  help  for  many  farm  chores, 
too!  Plow  corn  after  it  gets  up  .  .  .  cultivate 
high  growing  crops  .  .  .  plant  rows  closer 
and  save  space  wasted  by  wide-turning 
tractors  at  end  of  rows.  Its  one  wheel  is  un¬ 
equalled  for  fast,  safe  cultivation  of  delicate 
crops.  Add  low-cost  attachments  as  needed 
for  cultivating,  weed  and  grass  cutting,  lawn 
sweeping,  hauling,  snow  plowing,  spraying 
and  other  tasks.  CHOREMASTER’S  design 
puts  former  back-breaking  jobs  under  finger¬ 


tip  control.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for 
folder  showing  the  many  jobs  CHORE- 
MASTER  does. 


CORN  CENTER  DOIN'S 


THIS  SIMPLE 
HITCH  r$4.00) 
DOES  THE  TRICKI 


Hitch  your  present 
hand  mower  to 
C'H  CREMASTER 
|H>wer.  Coata  no 
more  than  compar» 
able  slnvlv-purpoae 
mowers. 


Cwllival*  wlUi 
ottachmCfiH  far 
avary  purpasa. 


Lem  says  since  he  struck  oil  he's  got  time 
to  sit  'n  admire  them  B.  E  Goodrich  tires. 


Farmers  everywhere  like  B.  F.  Goodrich  trash.  The  tread  stays  clean.  Work  gets  done 

tractor  tires  because  of  the  open  tread — the  faster.  You  save  on  fuel.  When  you  need 

flexible  tread  that  keeps  itself  clean.  The  tractor  tires,  see  the  BFG  man.  Get  the  tires 

unconnected  cleats  bite  deep,  pull  hard.  that  give  you  full  traction,  last  longer  and 

The  flexible  tread  pushes  out  mud,  dirt  and  save  time  and  money  on  every  job. 

An  advertisement  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


SPECIAL  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Company 

t06-3  Evans  St.,  Cincinnati  4,  Ohio 


This  Worthington 
Rotary  Disc  Power 
Mower  really  light¬ 
ens  a  farmer’s  chores. 

HERE'S  WHY: 


Worthington 
Rotary  Disc  mower  slices 
through  weeds  chest  high  and 
higher  —  cleans  out  growth 
along  fence  lines,  ditches,  road¬ 
ways  and  windbreaks. 


”  During  busy 

times  you  can  let  grass-cut¬ 
ting  wait  two  weeks  or  more 
—  this  clean  shearing  rotary 
unit  cuts  the  lawn  easily  and 
smoothly.  It  chops  clippings 
to  small  pieces;  no  raking 
needed.  • 


ITS 


Worthington 
furnishes  attachments  that 
make  this  mower  a  garden 
cultivator,  snow  plow,  or  lawn 
roller.  Simply  remove  the  cut¬ 
ters  and  add  the  desired 
attachment. 

Six  models  —  cutting  widths 
from  20  inches  to  62  inches. 
Write  for  free  folder. 


See  your  Worfhingfon-Jacobien  deo/er  for 
free  demonstration  or  mail  us  the  coupon 
for  prompt  attention. 


Worthington  Mower  Company  Dept.  F6 
Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania 

Send  me  full  information  on  Worthing¬ 
ton  Rotary  Disc  Mower. 


Name  . 


Address. 
City _ 


State. 


CAJUN  FARMER 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


of  Gold.  The  Louisiana  sweet  potato  is 
not  a  sweet  potato,  but  a  yam.  Its  ancestors 
came  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Louisiana  takes  a  sizable  slice  out  of  the 
swet't  jjotato  market  of  the  United  States. 
Near  Ojxdousas.  where  Joe  Stelly  has  his 
farm,  is  the  village  of  Sunset,  known  as 
the  sweet  potato  capital  of  the  world.  In 
this  small  village  of  1 ,200  people  there  are 
22  packing  plants  where  the  potatoes  are 
washed,  sorted,  inspected  and  crated  for 
shipping  by  truck  and  railroad  to  the 
Northern  markets.  Opelousas,  a  more  siz¬ 
able  town  with  better  accommodations  for 
visitors,  is  the  scene  each  October  of  a 
sweet  potato  festival  known  locally  as  the 
“Yambilee.”  Up  north,  in  West  Carroll 
Parish,  there  is  another  sweet  potato  area, 
jX'rhaps  with  better  soil  and  climate  and 
less  weevil. 


The  Sweet  l*otat«» — H«w’  It  Grows 


WORTHINGTON  MOWER  COMPANY 

STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

Subsidiary  Jacobsen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


If  there  is  a  break  in  the  weather  in 
January,  Jot'  Stelly  and  his  neighbors  like 
to  start  their  plowing  for  potatoes.  .A  trac¬ 
tor  in  the  fields  of  St.  Landry  Parish  is  a 
novelty  ;  the  two-horse  (or  mule,  or  one  of 
each)  walking  plow  is  the  rule.  .\  ridge 
12  to  15  inches  high  is  thrown  up  several 
days  before  planting  in  order  that  it  be 
well  settled  for  the  plants.  This  is  the  seed 
bed  for  the  sweet  potato  “slips.” 

The  slips  are  sprouts  which  grow’  from 
the  “eves”  of  the  seed  potato,  which  is 
planted  whole.  .As  soon  after  the  20th  of 
Februar\-  as  possible  Joe  Stelly  starts  mak¬ 
ing  his  “mother  beds,”  using  a  plentiful 
supply  of  manure  and  fertilizer.  He  plants 
his  seed  in  about  six  inches  of  good  soil. 
Small  growers,  those  with  a  part  of  an 
acre,  make  an  old-fashioned  hot  bed,  but 
Joe  plants  the  seed  potatoes  end  to  end  in 
rows.  The  potatoes  have  been  selected  the 
fall  before  and  stored  in  a  rat-proofed  shed 
and  given  a  liberal  dose  of  DDT  to  keep 
the  weevils  away.  If  he  buys  s('ed  it  will 
cost  him  $3.50  a  bushel,  about  twice  what 
he  can  get  for  his  marketable  crop.  He  may 
space  his  seed  planting  out  tw'o  weeks  in 
order  to  have  slips  coming  on  during  the 
planting  season.  As  early  as  possible  when 
the  w’eather  breaks,  the  slips  are  set  out. 
In  order  to  have  an  early  crop,  which 
brings  the  most  money,  the  first  of  April 
is  not  too  soon.  The  planting  is  a  dav  to 
dav  job  for  several  weeks,  but  Joe  likes 
to  finish  it  by  the  last  week  in  May.  If  the 
weather  is  bad  or  there  are  other  delay’s, 
the  planting  can  b<*  carried  to  the  middle 
of  June  and  still  produce  a  crop. 

The  slips  are  pulled  off  the  potato  in 
the  mother  bed,  bunched,  and  dunked  in  a 
bucket  of  water  to  keep  them  fresh  and 
alive.  Some  planters  use  a  sharp  stick  to 
make  a  hole  in  which  the  slip  is  dropped. 
Joe  scorns  this  method  which  he  regards 
as  slow  and  effeminate.  He  uses  his  rugged 
index  finger.  If  it  is  dry  or  if  rain  is  not  in 
prospect,  a  can  of  water,  from  a  barrel 
pulled  around  on  a  sled,  will  be  poured 
around  each  slip.  The  soil  is  packed  around 


the  roots,  and  the  sweet  potato  plant  is 
then  in  the  hands  of  Mother  Nature.  The 
slips  are  12  to  15  inches  apart.  It  is  better 
to  work  in  the  afternoon  so  that  the  plants 
will  have  the  advantage  of  the  cool  night 
to  get  a  start.  There  are  8,000  to  12,000 
plants  to  the  acre,  Joe  and  his  son  and 
daughter  have  put  out  an  acre  of  plants  in 
one  “evening.”  An  “evening”  to  Southern 
folk  is  that  time  of  day  between  noon  and 
darkness. 

The  crop  is  cultivated  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 
This  is  done  with  a  10-shovel  cultivator 
straddling  the  rows,  or  sometimes  a  disc 
plow-like  tool  known  as  a  “middle  buster,” 
is  run  between  the  rows  to  ridge  them  up 
a  trifle.  Sometimes  a  single  shovel  plow’  is 
used  for  this  purpose.  If  the  weeds  are  too 
bad,  the  whole  family  turns  out  with  hoes 
to  work  close  to  the  plants. 

The  fortunate  planter  w’ho  gets  his  crop 
in  early  and  can  dig  his  first  potatoes  by 
late  July  skims  the  cream  of  the  prices.  The 
first  of  the  crop  is  shipped  “green,”  com¬ 
manding  premium  prices  _  in  Northern 
markets.  The  sweet  potato  is  a  three  to 
four-and-a-half  months  crop.  During  the 
last  month  as  much  as  25  bushels  per  acre 
will  be  added  to  the  crop  in  incn'ased  size. 
A  grower  who  harv’ests  early  may  be  kid¬ 
ding  himself. 

Before  the  potatoes  are  dug  the  vines  are 
cut  with  vine  cutters  and  the  potatoes  are 
plowed  out.  Two  trips  are  made,  one  up 
and  one  down,  in  a  row,  or  the  row  is 
“busted”  with  a  wide  shovel  down  the 
middle.  The  vines  are  turned  under  for 
green  manure,  or  fed  to  cattle.  Picking  up 
the  potatoes  is  a  hack  breaking  job  and  the 
picker  must  rake  around  in  the  dirt  to  find 
the  covered  potatoes.  The  most  careful  of 
pickers  will  miss  some  and  after  a  heav’y 
rain  the  field  can  be  gleaned  again  for  the 
uncovered  potatoes. 

By  mid-September  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  markets  are  well  supplied  with 
green  potatoes  and  the  price  falls  off.  The 
remainder  of  the  crop  is  dug  and  taken  to 
the  kiln  in  “James”  crates  holding  a  hushel 
and  stored  until  prices  are  more  favorable. 
The  trick  is  to  catch  the  market  at  the 
f)eak.  The  packing  sheds  opierate  all  winter, 
bringing  in  the  potatoes  from  commercial 
storage  or  the  kilns  on  the  farms,  washing, 
crating  and  sorting  them.  They  are  packed 
in  James  crates  50  pounds  to  the  crate.  The 
boxes  are  a  considerable  item  in  the  cost 
but,  unlike  the  Irish  spud,  sweet  potatex's 
cannot  b«'  shipped  in  sacks  or  loose  in  a  car, 
because  spoilage  results  from  bruises.  The 
stored  potatoes  are  better  quality  than  the 
first  green  pack,  for  as  they  age  and  dry’  out 
the  sugar  content  increases. 

Last  year  Joe  Stelly’s  crop  was  150 
bushels  to  the  acre  for  the  early  green  pota- 
to<'s  and  200  bushels  per  acre  for  the  late. 
This  is  a  good  yield.  Exceptional  yields  will 
go  to  400  bushels  per  acre,  but  the  average 
for  Louisiana  is  about  85  bushels  per  acre. 
For  the  early  crop  he  receiv’ed  $2.60  per 
bushel  and  for  the  late  an  average  of  $1 .50. 
The  total  yield  on  his  10  acres  was  close 
to  1,750  bushels. 


☆ 

and  remember 
with  the  Fex 

you  con  mow,  chop  and  load, 
in  ono  oporalion,  ovor  200 
tons  of  grati  tilogo  a  day 

you  can  cut  corn  of  any 
hoight,  chop  and  load  it 
into  wagoni,  all  in  ono 
oporation. 

Ono  man,  with  tho  FOX, 
can  pick  up,  chop  and  load, 
roody  for  tho  mow  or  itcKk, 
2  tons  of  dry  hay  in  12 
minutoi. 

☆ 


Thirteen  years  ago  Fox  made  news  by  placing  on  the  market  the  first  Forage  Har¬ 
vester.  Today  Fox  is  still  making  news  with  the  most  complete,  trouble-free  Forage 
Harvester  built.  The  Fox  does  the  job  all  of  the  way  from  the  field  into  the  silo 
or  barn,  and  the  Fox  really  finishes  the  job  with  trouble-free  service.  The  Fox  is 
not  an  experiment.  Long  ago  the  Fox  stepped  out  of  the  experimental  stage  and 
has  behind  it  years  of  field-proven  performance.  The  Fox  Crop  Blower  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  every  other  Forage  Blower  on  the  market.  It  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  Fox  Forage  Harvesting  equipment.  No  other  blower  has  sufficient 
capacity  to  keep  the  Fox  Forage  Master  busy  in  the  field. 

Write  for  the  complete  story  on  the  Fox  Forage  Master  and  ask  us  to  tell  you 
how  you  can  get  delivery. 


FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

The  Pioneer  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 
269  N.  RANKIN  STREET 


APPLETON 


WISCONSIN 


>■ 


Ideal  cattle  country!  ^ 

High  rolling  land  underlain  with 
limestone  and  phosphate,  plenti- 
fully  supplied  with  water,  makes 
Marion  County  the  home  of  many  famous 
purebred  beef  herds.  Some  of  the  finest  pas¬ 
turage  in  the  nation  still  available! 

Good  for  other  crops,  too! 

Citrus  groves,  truck  farms,  dairy- 
ing  and  poultry  farming  all  return 
Ills  profits  in  Marion  County. 

Taxes  are  reasonable  —  and  you  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  $3000  homestead  exemption! 


Above  all  —  life  in  the  sun! 

Jr  Here  among  friendly  people  you 
I  can  enjoy  wonderful  hunting  and 

,  fishing.  Silver  Springs,  Rainbow 

Springs  and  many  other  famous  springs  are 
located  in  Marion  County.  Come  to  Marion 
County,  investigate  the  future  it  holds  for 
you.  -  j 


F.  Q.  Goforth  r  ™ 

Marion  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Ocala,  Florida 

Please  send  me  information  on  pro* 
fitable  farm  opportunities  in  Manon 
County. 


Name. 


At  all  times  the  sweet  potato  must  be 
handled  carefully,  almost  like  eggs.  Cloth 
gloves  are  always  worn  by  workers.  A  bruise 
might  cause  decay  and  if  the  yam  is 
handled  too  much  dry  rot  might  result. 

Pests  and  disease  which  attack  the  sweet 
potato  are  few  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  weevil  are  not  difficult  to  conquer.  If 
the  soil  is  tex)  sweet  the  potato  is  likely  to 
contract  a  disease  known  as  soil  rot.  Black 
rot  is  another  type  of  disease  which  is 
eliminated  by  disinfecting  the  seed  with 
bichloride  of  mercurv’  or  a  similar  com¬ 
pound.  Soil  rot  and  black  rot  are  not  im- 
{X)rtant  and  w’ith  ordinary  care  losses  can 
be  kept  to  a  minimum.  The  sweet  potato 
weevil  is  a  horse  of  another  feather.  He  is 
the  ruthless  villain  of  the  industry. 

Close-up  Of  The  Weevil 

The  com  borer  and  the  boll  weevil,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  sw'eet  potato  weevil,  are  sis¬ 
sies.  He  is  on  the  rampage  from  year  end 
to  year  end,  and  since  he  takes  refuge 
within  the  comparatively  impregnable  skin 
of  a  potato  in  three  of  the  four  stages  of 
his  life  cycle,  the  new  insecticides  make 
little  headway  against  him. 

A  small  insect  that  looks  like  a  dressed- 
up,  streamlined  ant,  his  life  cycle  is  four 
to  six  weeks,  giving  him  an  astronomical 
advantage  in  numbers.  The  adult  is  about 
one-fourth  inch  long,  dark  blue  on  the 
head,  snout  and  back,  and  brick  red  on 
the  waist  and  legs.  The  female  lays  her 
eggs  in  a  puncture  made  in  the  skin  of  the 
potato.  In  about  a  week  the  eggs  hatch  and 
the  larva,  a  legless  grub  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  emerges.  It  is  this  larva  that 
does  the  dirty  work.  It  burrows  into  the 
potato,  leaving  its  castings  behind  in  the 
tunnel.  After  eating  like  a  horse  for  two  or 
three  w’ceks  it  goes  into  the  pupa  or  in¬ 
active  stage  in  the  potato  for  seven  or  eight 
days,  emerges  as  a  weevil,  and  the  cycle 
starts  over  again.  There  will  be  six  to  eight 
generations  each  year.  The  adult  feeds  on 
the  whole  plant,  leaves,  vines  and  potato; 
the  larva  only  on  the  potato. 

The  main  control  measure  is  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  host  plants  between  sea.son.  All  old 
plantings  are  plow’cd  under,  along  with  the 
turn  rows,  and  the  seed  beds  and  mother 
rows.  Volunteer  plants  and  old  potatoes  left 
in  the  fields  are  searched  out  and  destroyed. 
If  possible,  potatoes  are  not  planted  in  the 
same  field  as  was  used  the  previous  year ; 
both  seed  beds  and  field  plantings  should 
be  at  least  100  yards  distant  from  plant¬ 
ings  of  the  previous  year.  Seed  potatoes 
should  be  dusted  with  DDT  and  stored 
away  from  the  regular  storage  building. 
In  many  areas  stock  are  allowed  to  range 
on  the  fields  after  harvest  to  eat  any  pota¬ 
toes  or  plant  parts  remaining.  This  destroys 
the  weevil  population  and  its  food,  which 
might  carry  it  over  to  the  next  season. 
Morning  glories,  of  the  same  family  as  the 
yam,  are  favorite  host  plants  for  the  weevil. 
Fortunately  the  weevil  is  a  short-winged 
rascal  and  although  he  will  travel  up  to 
two  miles,  he  doesn’t  like  it.  He  will  crawl 
into  cracks  in  buildings  and  all  storage 


places  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
fumigated. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Louisiana  maintains  an  extensive  control 
force  which  operates  in  all  sweet  potato 
areas.  These  men  inspect  ever\-  crate  of 
potatoes  packed,  inspect  the  crops  while 
in  the  field,  and  maintain  a  vigilant  quaran¬ 
tine  on  heavily  infested  areas.  A  maximum 
of  two  per  cent  infestation  is  permitted, 
about  one  potato  to  a  crate.  If  more,  the 
shipment  must  be  resorted  and  repacked. 

The  control  of  the  weevil  is  gaining  slow 
but  steady  headway.  The  sweet  potato 
states  would  like  to  have  an  iron  curtain 
around  their  potato  areas,  for  continual 
sniping  goes  on  from  other  states.  Missis¬ 
sippi  threatens  to  prevent  the  shipment  of 
Louisiana  potatoes  across  her  borders ; 
Louisiana  hears  of  a  new  infestation  in 
Mississippi,  and  while  publicly  expressing 
the  greatest  sympathy,  chortles  in  private. 
.4t  first  glance  this  seems  decidedly  un- 
neighborly,  but  in  the  end  it  keeps  the  con¬ 
trol  agencies  on  their  toes  and  will  even¬ 
tually  relegate  the  sweet  potato  weevil  to 
the  limbo  where  already'  many  {jests  of  th(' 
past  are  being  forgotten. 

Drieil  Sweets  As  Stock  Food 

When  a  Louisiana  farmer  digs  his  sweet 
{jotatoes  he  throws  out  all  those  infested 
with  weevil.  The  tell-tale  scars  made  by 
the  burrowing  larva  are  easily  identified. 
He  takes  these  cull  {jotatoes  to  a  dehydrat¬ 
ing  plant  where  they  are  shredded  and 
dried  under  heat.  The  careful  potato 
grower  hustles  his  infected  potatoes  to  the 
drying  plant  as  soon  as  {jossible  in  order  to 
curb  the  spread  of  the  weevil.  Joe  Stelly 
cleans  his  farm  of  sweet  potatoes  (except 
his  seed  {jotatoes,  which  he  treats  with 
DDT)  between  seasons,  buying  his  eating 
supply  at  the  grocery. 

Dried  sweet  {jotatoes  are  relished  by  all 
kind  of  livestock,  including  poultry.  They 
make  a  very  acceptable  breakfast  food  and 
a  {jocketful  provides  a  tasty  between-meals 
snack.  They  may  soon  be  on  the  market, 
dressed  up  in  a  cellophane  package  with 
a  fancy  name,  thanks  to  Dr.  Miller  and 
his  assistants.  High  in  carbohydrates,  they 
make  a  good  stock  food  when  su{jple- 
mented  with  cotton  seed  or  soybean  meal 
to  provide  protein. 

The  Share  Cropper 

Two  years  ago  when  Jo<*  Stelly’s  son 
went  away  to  business  school  and  his 
daughter  entered  high  school,  he  was  faced 
with  a  labor  problem.  Unable  to  work  his 
entire  farm  alone,  he  followed  the  com¬ 
mon  custom  in  Louisiana  of  hiring  a  share 
cropper.  Joe’s  farm  is  small;  the  tenant  is 
somewhat  like  a  littler  flea  on  a  little  flea. 
He  built  a  two  room  shack  back  of  his  barn 
and  pig  pen  and  brought  in  a  family  of 
negroes.  Of  his  75  acres,  Joe  now  has  10 
acn*s  in  sweet  {jotatoes,  five  acres  in  cot¬ 
ton,  nine  acres  in  corn  and  seven  acres  in 
pasture.  He  has  several  acres  of  fallow 
land.  The  negro  farmer  share  crops  the  re¬ 
maining  thirty-five  acres,  Joe  furnishes 
tools,  seed  and  fertilizer.  The  tenant  re- 
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f  \  at-proof,  weather-proof, 
substantial  Buckeye  galvanized 
steel  Corn  Cribs  and  Grain  Bins 
are  unexcelled  preservers  of 
corn  and  small  grains.  Correctly 
designed  and  precision-made  for 
easy  assembly,  they  "pay  their 
way”  in  years  of  perfect  service. 


ADVANCED  SILO  DESIGN  -  begins  with  air-proof  STEEL 

—  soundly  engineered  from  Silver  Shield’s  long  experience, 
to  provide  larger  doors  and  chute  for  easiest  silo  "operation” 

—  to  provide  wind-proof,  weather-proof,  lightning-proof  "steel 
vault”  protection  for  your  year’s  big  silage-feeding  profit! 


EASY  TO  ERECT—  because  of  steel  section  convenience,  with 
die-stamped,  precision-matched  Silver  Shield  parts  that  fit 
together  perfectly.  Simple  instructions  for  erecting  come 
with  each  silo.  For  greater  capacity,  extra  rings  can  readily 
be  added. 


Buckeye  Corn  Crib 


PERFECT  SILAGE  HANDLING  -  is  provided  by  Silver  Shield 
steel  strength  and  steel  air-tightness.  You  don’t  lose  a  side- 
wall  ring  of  dried-out,  moldy  silage  —  nutritious  silage  juices 
can’t  become  air-soured,  or  leak  through,  or  be  absorbed  by 
the  non-porous  steel  walls  of  Silver  Shield  Silos. 


LONG  LIFE  DURABILITY- is  proved  by  hundreds  of  Silver 
Shield  Silos  still  "paying  dividends”  after  twenty-five  and 
thirty  hard-worked  years  —  proof  against  wear  or  strain, 
rot  or  corrosion,  or  harmful  effects  of  silage  acid  action. 


GREATEST  DOLLAR  VALUE  —  price  for  price,  size  for  size, 
feature  for  feature,  you  get  lowest  cost  per  year  protection 
for  both  your  silage  and  your  investment,  with  the  all  steel 
Silver  .Shield  Silo! 


Write  today  for  complete  detcripthe  literature  on  Silos, 

Corn  Cribs,  Crain  Bins  —  Falorites  for  over  30  years, 

CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT  MFC.  CO 

1792  Dixie  Hiqhwey,  Lewisville  10,  Kenfwcky 


Fu//  feeding  capacity  information,  for  determining  your  most  practi¬ 
cal  present  size  and  **buy**,  is  provided  in  the  Silver  Shield  catalog. 

upfo45'  up  to  45’  up  to  40'  up  to  30' 

I3'4l/i"die.  I|•5'/2"dla.  9’6i/a"dia.  7V'dia. 


Faads  up  to  32  cows.  Faadt  up  to  25  cows.  Faadsupfo  l6cows.  Small  dairy  hards, 

^  90aH  aad  poultry. 


Faads  up  to  42  cows. 
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Small  Grain  Cap. 
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700  bu. 

1000  bu. 

im-ianTTg 

1500  bu. 

ss 

2000  bu. 
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A  blinding:  flash  and  your 

liome.  your  barn  or  other 

buildings  may  be  de- 

stroyed,  your  livestock 

killed,  your  lifetime  .sav- 

ing:s  wiped  out.  Every 

year  lightning:  kills  or  in- 

jures  2.000  persons  and 

destroys  over  twenty  mil-  . 

lion  dollars'  worth  of  ' 

property  in  U.S.A.  alonel  . 

This  tragic  destruction  is  A 

ab.solutely  preventable  but 

it's  too  late  AFTER  ligrht- 

ning:  strikes!  No  building: 

with  Thomp.son's  “World's  f 

Be.st"  Lightning:  Pro- 

tiH'tion  has  ever  been 

struck.  Thompson's 

Lightning:  Protec- 

tion  not  only  pre-  yJ4K(^B^KA 
vents  loss,  but  ' 

also,  in  many  t 
eases,  reduces  in-  Ji*-/  ,  ^ 

surance  costs.  Ww  '-  ' " 'Jl  ', 


y  ^  rite  for  booklet  on  moHem  liteht* 

ning  protection  and  name  of  nearest 
Thomp*>on  dealer. 

Some  Thamp^on  d^*aler^hi/^s  avnilahle 
I  I 

I  GEORGE  E.  THOMPSON  CO.  | 

I  Lifshtning  Ht»d  tfanu/nrlurem  Since  1910  I 

I  #>0<>  -llNt  Ave.  No.,  Minneapolis  12,  Minn.  . 

I  Send  booklet  and  nearest  dealer's  name.  * 


I  Name 


j  Address  .  | 

_ AVRITK  OR  PRINT  NAAIK  CLKARLY _ ) 

ON  THE  FARM 


POWER 

SCYTHE 

•  Weeds 
•Brush 

•  Grass 


Does  the  work  of  6  men.  The  Jari  self- 
propelled  power  scythe  is  lightweight, 
well  balanced,  portable.  Always  ready 
for  use.  For  odd  jobs  in  pastures,  around 
buildings,  in  fence  corners,  etc. 

•  Cuts  on  soft  ground  where 

horses,  tractors  can't  work.  ^EmXEQjH 
9  Cuts  right  up  to  trees  and 

•  Cuts  along  shores,  below  and 

•  Cuts  under 

•  Gv/5  underbrush  and  saplings. 

•  Cuts  2'  from  ground. 

Writu  today  for  moro  informatiom. 


cfivcs  one-third  of  the  crop  for  his  labor, 
and  may  make  himself  up  to  $100  a  month 
if  he  is  a  good  manager. 

Last  year  Joe  Stclly’s  five  acres  of  cotton 
made  a  bale  per  acre.  He  got  32  cents  a 
pound  for  a  500  pound  bale.  His  nine 
acres  of  corn  brought  him  110  “barrels” 
(total)  which  is  about  average  for  this 
area.  Corn  is  picked  with  the  husks  on  in 
Louisiana  and  measured  in  barrels.  A  bar¬ 
rel  is  roughly  equivalent  to  a  bushel. 

The  use  of  hybrid  com,  after  a  late  start, 
is  gaining  popularity  in  this  part  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  south  to  the  Gulf.  Some  farmers 
are  skeptical  when  they  are  told  they  may 
increase  their  yield  20  per  cent  with  the 
hybrids,  and  stick  to  old  yellow  dent  be¬ 
cause  their  fathers  liked  it.  The  farmer 
who  raises  80  bushels  of  yellow  dent  corn 
to  the  acre  makes  the  front  pages  in  St. 
Landry  Parish,  and  Joe  regards  his  12 
I  bushels  to  the  acre  crop  as  fair.  The  soy- 
\  beans  he  plants  in  the  corn  go  under  for 
green  manure.  His  pastures  are  in  Dutch 
white  clover,  carpet,  or  Dallas  grasses.  They 
are  not  the  best,  but  better  than  most  in 
his  neighborhood. 

If  some  farmers  in  this  part  of  Louisiana 
seem  to  be  slow  to  take  up  hybrid  corn, 
thev  are  not  backward  in  the  use  of 
fertilizer.  Joe  uses  350  pounds  of  4-12-4 
to  the  acre  for  his  sweet  potatoes  and 
300  pounds  per  acre  for  his  cotton.  He 
uses  some  straight  nitrate  on  his  corn  if  he 
can  get  it. 

Joe  Stelly’s  little  farm  in  the  Teche 


country  is  by  no  means  typical.  The  state 
does  not  have  a  large  population  of  small 
farmers,  such  as  one  finds  in  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Missouri  and  other  Midwest  states.  The 
major  crops,  cane  and  rice,  require  large 
investments  in  land,  machinery,  and  labor 
and  for  this  reason  the  small  farmer  tends 
to  be  crowded  out,  for  he  cannot  produce 
these  crops  by  hand  labor  and  compete 
with  mechanized  plantations.  Cane  and 
rice  plantations  tend  to  increase  in  size  and 
are  most  economically  worked  in  large 
units.  While  cotton  is  a  good  small  farm 
crop,  the  new  cotton  picker  has  given  the 
larger  grower  who  can  afford  this  expen¬ 
sive  machine  in  Delta  and  river  valley  areas 
an  edge  in  profits.  The  rural  population, 
other  than  the  owners  of  the  large  planta¬ 
tions,  and  their  tenants,  are  mostly  engaged 
in  part-time  farming  or  subsistence  farm¬ 
ing,  The  rapid  industrialization  of  the  state 
has  been  the  salvation  of  the  small  farmer. 
He  can  hold  down  a  good  job  in  the  city 
and,  with  the  help  of  his  family,  can  grow 
his  own  food  with  some  to  spare.  Good 
roads  permit  long  -  distance  commuting. 
Many  workers  at  the  Standard  Oil  plant 
in  Baton  Rouge  live  as  far  out  as  50  miles. 

One  of  the  most  thickly  settled  farm 
areas  of  the  nation  is  along  the  Bayou  La 
Fourche,  where  for  more  than  100  miles 
there  is  a  continuous  “truck”  garden,  small 
acreages  with  a  few  hogs  and  cattle  and  a 
little  cane  for  home  use. 


THK  COMBINE  PARADE  (Continued  from  page  45) 


A  vear  before  Moore’s  machine  arrived 
in  California,  young  Ed  Patterson,  a  strap¬ 
ping,  up-state  New  Yorker  who  landed  in 
California  in  1852,  took  a  fling  at  com¬ 
bine  building.  He  induced  John  Horner 
to  back  him  in  building  a  “traveling 
thresher”  combining  the  Hall  threshing 
machine  idea  with  the  reaper.  Patterson 
turned  out  a  gargantuan  affair  which  re¬ 
quired  1 1  teams  of  big  Missouri  mules  to 
move  it.  It  had  two  “ground”  or  drive 
wheels  12  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  destined 
to  a  short  and  inglorious  career.  A  great 
crowd  had  gathered  to  watch  its  debut.  It 
was  pulled  into  Horner’s  field,  the  22 
mules  tractably  flapping  their  ears.  As  it 
was  thrown  into  gear  with  a  great  rattle 
and  roar,  the  mules  bolted  and  the  com¬ 
bine  came  apart  piece  by  piece  in  the 
ensuing  runaway.  The  scattercxl  parts  were 
not  again  combined. 

However,  Horner,  bounced  back  finan¬ 
cially  and  from  1853  to  1879,  when  he 
immigrated  to  Hawaii,  he  was  a  big  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  combine  in 
California.  He  built  at  least  three  ma¬ 
chines  himself,  all  previous  to  1866,  and 
used  them  until  he  went  to  Hawaii. 

While  Horner  was  having  his  trials  and 
tribulations.  Strong  &  Taylor’s  combine 
entered  the  arena.  Homer,  who  played  no 
favorites,  hired  it  to  thresh  some  of  his 


wheat.  It  was  a  small  job  and  required 
only  10  horses;  priced  at  $2000.  it  cut  25 
acres  per  day  of  40-bushel  wheat. 

Horner’s  machines  were  push  jobs. 
Horner  pioneered  this  idea,  which  was 
taken  up  by  many  of  the  early  makers.  It 
eliminated  a  good  many  of  the  hazards  of 
handling  mules  in  large  masses.  For  one 
thing,  a  bumble-bee’s  nest  would  be  pretty 
well  demoralized  by  the  time  the  combine 
rolled  over  it.  This  was  also  true  of  a 
rattlesnake,  which  the  mules  liked  still 
less.  Not  having  the  horizon  to  head  for 
when  they  took  a  notion  to  bolt,  the  10  to 
16-team  outfits  were  more  manageable. 
The  driver  sat  at  the  top  of  a  ladder. 
When  the  machine  began  to  yaw  and 
sway  on  a  turn,  and  a  bumble-bee’s  nest 
or  rattler  happened  along  at  the  same 
time,  there  were  elements  of  raw  action 
seldom  equalled  in  a  region  in  which  raw 
action  was  commonplace. 

Horner  not  only  har\’ested  his  own  crops 
but  did  custom  work  for  neighbors.  As 
acreage  increased,  the  hand  labor  to  work 
the  harvest  became  scarce,  for  everybody 
was  digging  for  gold.  Until  the  combine 
came  along,  California  wheat  had  been 
harvested  with  primitive  tools  by  Mexicans 
and  Indians.  These  laborers  did  not  bow 
meekly  to  the  tyranny  of  the  machine 
age.  Odd  chunks  of  scrap  iron  found  their 
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Smaif  idea ! 


DOC"  WEBB’S 


He  uses  girls,  circuses,  spectacular  promotions; 
bargains,  to  gross  $15,000,000  in  a  drugstore! 


"THE  WORLD'S  MOST  UNUSUAL  DRUGSTORE" 

sprawls  over  three  city  blocks  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida.  Guiding  genius  is  Ford  Truck  user,  J.  E. 
“Doc”  Webb.  He  built  a  hole-in-the-wall 
pharmacy  into  a  corporation  in  23 

years.  Uninhibited  promotion  stunts  have 
brought  country-wide  fame.  Milking  rattlesnakes 
. . .  treasure-hunt  sales  with  ladies’  panties  selling 
at  the  cigar  counter  and  Ijed  sheets  at  the  soda 
fountain  .  .  .  one-<iollar  bills  going  for  95(^,  sub¬ 
sequently  re-purchased  at  $1.35,  are  typical 
Webb  promotions.  Circuses  and  vaudeville  are 
standard  fare.  This  exploitation  is  backed  by  a 
smooth-working  selling  operation  and  a  fleet  of 
trucks,  five  of  which  are  Fonls. 


/ 


WOOLO  S  Most 
UnCsual  Drug  Store 


BEAUTIFUL  GIRLS  like  Miss 
Janet  Oockett,  one  of 
“Doc”  Webb’s  nationally 
publicizeil  “Florida  Poster 
Girls,”  help  stimulate 
drugstore  sales  volume. 


sf 


"DOC"  WEBB  POSES  in  front  of  what  was  only  a 
cut-rate  pharmacy  23  years  ago.  Here  “Doc” 
pulls  such  attention-getting  sales-stimulating 
gags  as  displaying  a  scarf  of  Lincoln,  worn 
when  he  was  shot  in  Ford’s  Theater. 


•DOC”  WEBB’S 


Smaif  move! 


He  uses  five  Ford  Bonus  Built  Trucks  to  do  hauling 
in  his  business.  Smart  Move!  Smart  Business! 


WbBB’S  CITY 


BREAD  M 


"THE  145-HORSEPOWER  V-8  ENGINE  is  a  power¬ 
house  on  wheels,”  Dealer  Bill  Grant,  Jr.,  tells 
“Doc”  Webb.  “It’s  got  lots  of  important  features 
like  concentric  dual-throat  carburetor,  hard, 
alloy-faceil  exhaust  valves,  etc. 


"I  LIKE  FOR  MY  TRUCKS  and  my  promotion  stunts  to  be  slightly  on  the  colossal  side,” 
“Doc”  Webb  tells  Ford  Dealer,  Bill  Grant,  Jr.,  “that’s  why  I  got  myself  a  new  145- 
horsepower  Big  Job.”  Replies  Dealer  Grant,  “That  was  a  smart  move,  ‘Doc’!  And  you 
can  bet  that  your  new  Ford  Big  Job  will  stand  up  and  deliver.  It’s  Bonus  Built  .  .  . 
built  stronger  to  last  longer,  same  as  the  139-plus  other  models  in  the  Ford  Truck  line.” 


"YOU  SAVE  20%  of  your  engine  revolutions  in 
overdrive  with  this  5-speed  transmission.  Fewer 
revolutions  improve  gasoline  economy,  prolong 
engine  life.  This  transmission  is  standard  in  the 
Ford  F-7  Big  Job;  it  costs  you  nothing  extra.” 


•DOC"  WEBB’S 


Smaif  bef ! 


FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER! 

Using  fotRst  ragistrafioM  data 

on  6,106,000  trveki,  lifn  inturancn  nnpnrtt  provo  Ford  Trvckt  loti  longoti 


It’s  a  sure  guide  to  FULL  VALUE  in: 


RIDING  EQUIPMENT 


English  &  West¬ 
ern  saddles,  bits, 
bridles,  spurs. 
Stable  blankets. 
Girths.  Caveson 
sets.  Other  fine 
horse  equipment. 


Protea  crops  and 
equipment  with 
Boyt  Tarpaulins. 
Rugged.  Heavy 
canvas.  Wide 
range  of  sizes. 
All-purpose. 


HARNESS  AND  CDLLARS 


Bojf/  Harness  — 
“strongest  work 
harness  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  .  .  .  Boyt 
Collars,  with 
new  cushion 
principle,  stop 
sore  shoulders. 


Leading  harness,  hardware  and  implement  dealers 
leature  BOYT  items.  For  Iree  farm  catalog  or  new 
ridinti  equipment  cataloti,  write  The  Boyt  Company, 
Box  13S5-L,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


CRAFTSMEN  IN  LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 
Dwl  I  WHERE  STRENGTH  IS  REQUIRED 


For  MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 

THE  PAPEC 

181  FORAGE  HARVESTER 


is  designed  for  large  operations  where  maximum 
capacity  is  required.  It  has  both  hay  and  row 
crop  attachments.  The  big  18^^"  throat  handles 
hay  crops — green,  wilted  or  cured — sorgo,  com 
and  other  forage  crops  FAST. 

Change-over  from  hay  to  row  crop  attachment 
is  made  quickly  and  easily  by  2  men.  Users  re¬ 
port  storing  15  to  18  tons  of  grass  silage  per  hour 
from  windrow  with  a  Papec  181  and  3  men. 
The  Papec  does  all  the  heavy  work. 

See  your  Papec  dealer,  or  write  for  catalog 
describing  both  the  No.  181  and  the  No.  151D 
Forage  Harvesters. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

PAPEC 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS  ■  CROP  M.OWERS 

HAY  CHOPPER. SILO  FILLERS 

HAY  HARVESTERS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

HAMMER  MILLS  .  FEED  MIXERS 


way  into  the  wheat  fields  and  from  thence 
into  the  combine.  In  1864  the  California 
Farmer  recorded  the  burning  of  one  of 
the  machines  and  the  posting  of  a  $500 
reward  by  Horner  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  culprit  or  culprits.  The  irate  editor 
of  the  California  Farmer  backed  up  Hor¬ 
ner’s  ad  with  a  hot  editorial  berating  the 
ignorance  of  the  harvest  hands  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  stop  the  wheels  of  progress. 

The  sabotage  of  the  harvest  hands  was 
in  vain.  A  rash  of  combines  broke  out  all 
over  the  West  Coast.  It  seemed  that  every 
wheat  grower,  machinist  or  combine  hand 
who  saw  or  helped  operate  a  combine  set 
to  work  to  build  himself  a  machine.  This 
period  from  1854  to  1880  was  a  quarter 
century  of  farmer-built  combine  develop¬ 
ment  that  slowly  spread  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  need  of  cutting  costs  in  men,  horses 
and  the  hazards  of  nature — north  winds 
that  whipped  the  over-ripe  grain  out  for 
a  loss  of  two  to  eight  bushels  per  acre, 
wild  geese  that  descended  on  the  fields  in 
sky-darkening  clouds,  droughts,  fires,  sabo¬ 
tage,  and  the  competition  of  foreign  wheat 
in  world  markets. 

The  Oregon  Combines 

While  the  combine  was  cutting  its  eye 
teeth  in  California,  a  parallel  development 
was  going  on  in  the  Oregon  wheat  fields. 
The  Davis  brothers  built  their  first  com¬ 
bine  in  1862  and  at  the  Oregon  fair  in 
1867  their  exhibit  took  the  crowds  away 
from  the  bearded  lady.  The  Davis  ma¬ 
chine  was  operated  by  10  horses  and 
three  men  and  could  turn  out  1500  bushels 
a  day.  It  was  a  push-pull  job  with  six 
horses  behind  and  four  ahead.  The  Davis 
machine  was  the  first  scale-down  from  the 
ponderous  California  machine  styled  in 
Michigan.  As  the  brothers  were  preparing 
to  manufacture  their  machines  in  quantity 
at  the  Oregon  Iron  Works  in  Portland,  a 
fire  destroyed  their  models  and  materials 
to  put  them  out  of  business.  They  sold 
their  patents  to  a  California  company  and 
these  key  patents  eventually  passed  into 
the  hands  of  L.  U.  Shippee  for  his  newly 
organized  Stockton  Combined  Harv'cster 
and  Agricultural  Works.  This  company 
was  destined  to  revolutionize  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  combines.  With  its  organization 
in  1883  combine  making  became  big 
business  and  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  lone  wolf  builders.  Shippiee  also  bought 
the  patents  of  William  Parrish’s  “King” 
combine,  a  Portland,  Oregon  job  that  had 
some  success  in  Oregon  and  California. 

The  Shippee  Combine 

L.  U.  Shippee  of  Stockton,  California, 
had  “Western  V’ision”  of  what  agriculture 
and  California  needed.  A  banker  and 
purebred  livestock  farmer,  he  wanted  to 
get  the  combine  into  production  so  that 
the  average  California  grain  grower  could 
buy  and  use  it  to  cut  his  costs  and  hazards. 
Shippee  gathered  up  all  the  key  combine 
patents  he  could  get  and  in  1885  began 
turning  out  several  types  of  combines — 


among  them  the  Shippee,  the  Powell,  the 
Minges,  and  the  Grattan — all  named  for 
individual  combine  makers  who  had 
something  a  little  different  from  the 
others.  Prices  ranged  from  $1800  to  $2000, 
less  than  the  prices  asked  today  for  small 
machines.  They  threshed  25  to  35  acres 
pier  day. 

Shippiee  began  to  standardize  machines 
and  parts.  Up  to  this  time  every  maker 
had  his  own  idea  of  how  to  put  together 
^  a  header,  thresher,  and  cleaner.  Some  in- 
'  deed  were  quaint  and  all  were  cumber¬ 
some,  heavy,  and  cranky.  The  width  of 
the  swath  was  a  keen  point  of  competition. 
As  this  extended  farther  and  farther  it  be¬ 
came  weaker  and  weaker  and  parts  of  it 
were  always  dropping  off  or  breaking.  A 
broken  part  resulted  in  a  long  delay  while 
it  was  being  fabricated  in  the  ranch  shop 
or  by  the  local  blacksmith.  No  two  were 
alike,  even  when  made  by  the  same  man, 
and  when  a  shop  built  one  for  a  farmer 
it  had  to  send  out  a  crew  to  break  in  the 
buyer  and  his  men. 

If  Shippiee  knew  the  time  was  ripe  for 
big  production  of  combines,  others  knew 
it  too.  In  1886,  a  year  after  the  Shippee 
combine  was  put  on  the  market,  ten 
makes  competed  for  prizes  in  one  Cali¬ 
fornia  county,  San  Joaquin.  They  were: 
Young,  Reynolds  &  Patterson,  Matteson 
&  Williamson,  Houser,  Powell,  Marsters, 
Shippee,  Meyers,  Minges,  and  Judson. 
Judson’s  machine  deserves  spiecial  men¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  combination  horse  and 
steam  power  outfit.  Ten  horses,  five  men 
and  a  12  h.p.  steam  engine  burning  crude 
petroleum  furnished  the  power  and  labor. 
The  steam  powered  the  cutting,  threshing, 
cleaning  and  bagging  mechanisms.  The 
ten  horses  had  the  big  job  of  pulling  it 
through  the  field.  This  use  of  oil  for  fuel 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  on  a  combine. 

The  use  of  a  steam  engine  to  do  part 
of  the  work  on  a  combine  was  as  old  as 
1871,  when  B.  F.  Cook  of  Napa,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  threw  a  Haines  header,  a  Pitts 
thresher,  and  a  portable  steam  engine  to¬ 
gether  into  an  enormous  monster.  Like 
the  Judson  machine,  the  horses  had  the 
simple  job  of  pulling. 

The  pioneering  Shippee  Company 
burned  out  in  1889  and  its  assets  were 
purchased  by  Holt. 

The  Steam  Jobs 

In  addition  to  the  10  manufacturers 
represented  in  1886  in  the  contest  in  San 
Joaquin  County,  others  were  operating 
up  and  down  the  West  Coast.  Daniel  Best 
and  George  S.  Berr\'  were  operating  steam 
powered  outfits  the  same  year.  Berry  is 
credited  with  making  the  first  self-pro¬ 
pelled  combine.  He  was  a  rancher  with  a 
pronounced  bent  for  mechanics.  His  steam 
tractor  burned  straw,  the  first  of  its  kind. 
The  straw  fell  from  the  combine  to  a 
platform  behind  the  engine  and  two  men 
pitched  it  into  the  firebox.  Best  had  built 
a  combine  in  Oregon  in  1883  and  in  1886 
had  15  in  operation  in  California. 
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our  Farm  can  use  a  MASSEY- HARRIS  PONY 


I 

L 


You’ll  be  surprised  at  the 

work  a  PONY  can  do 


All  controls  are  at  your  fingertips. 
Clear  vision  makes  cultivating  easy.  Light 
handling  speeds  up  mowing.  Band-type 
brakes  on  final  drive,  individually  oper¬ 
ated,  “turns  you  on  a  dime”  at  row  ends 
.  .  .  in  fence  corners. 

Matching  the  Pony  is  a  complete  line 
of  quickly  mounted  tools— plows;  field, 
row  -crop,  and  vegetable  cultivators;  disc; 
mower— all  designed  to  do  good  work, 
built  for  long  life. 

Look  over  the  Massey-Harris  Pony  at 
your  Massey-Harris  dealer’s.  Get  up  on 
one  and  drive  it.  For  details  by  mail, 
write  to  The  Massey-Harris  Company, 
Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 
Dept.  G-222. 


Easily  handled,  adaptable,  sturdy,  the 
Massey-Harris  Pony  is  the  ideal  power 
for  the  truck  or  general  farm  of  50  acres 
or  less  ...  to  handle  the  lighter  jobs  at 
lower  cost  and  greater  profit  on  the  large 
farm. 

As  tractors  go,  it’s  a  small  tractor  .  .  . 
but  for  its  size,  it  has  all  the  ruggedness, 
economy  and  performance  features  of 
larger  Massey-Harris  Tractors,  even  to 
electric  starting. 

With  its  dependable  62  cubic  inch 
engine,  it  romps  along  easily  with  a  12*' 
or  14'  plow  at  2%  or  3%  m.p.h.  A  high 
speed  of  7  m.p.h.  makes  quick  work  of 
hauling  to  and  from  fields  or  along  the 
highway. 


Oosh 

Avo/iqb/, 


Bfst  was  an  Oregon  pattern  maker  whose  interest  in  combines 
stemmed  from  a  job  which  he  helped  build  in  1883.  He  went  to 
California  and  organized  the  Best  .Agricultural  Works,  where  he 
built  combines.  In  1888  he  started  building  steam  tractors  to 
powtT  them.  The  Best  steam  job  was  a  success  from  the  start. 

When  steam  finally  took  over  to  send  10  to  40  horse  and  mule 
teams  to  the  glue  factory  or  retirement,  two  men  emerged  as 
leaders  in  the  steam  tractor  field.  They  were  Best  and  Holt. 

The  Holt  shop  was  at  Stockton,  California.  Holt  and  its 
subsidiaries  built  14,000  big  machines  in  the  44-year  period 
from  1886  to  1929.  In  1925  Holt  and  Best  merged  to  form  th«- 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Company.  Holt’s  and  Best’s  combine  busi¬ 
ness  eventually  passed  to  Deere  &  Company.  However,  Deere 
&  Company  were  building  10.  12  and  16  ft.  combines  eight 
years  b<‘fore  acquiring  Caterpillar.  Deere  &  Company  inherited 
the  know-how  from  the  West’s  big  machines  and  applied  it  to 
Midwest  requirements  when  the  “Baby”  and  the  “Midget” 
combines  began  to  appear  on  the  small  fields  of  the  Midwest. 
Caterpillar  now  makes  tractors,  diesel  engines  and  road  building 
machinery. 

The  Holt  Company  made  the  first  side-hill  combine  in  1891. 
In  1904  the  company  added  auxiliary  gasoline  engines  to  th<-ii 
combines  and  in  1911  made  the  first  self-propelled,  gasoline- 
powered  machine. 

Besides  Holt  and  Best,  smaller  manufacturers  were  turning 
out  successful  machines  in  lesser  numbers.  Among  them  w<‘n‘ 
Northwest,  Houser-Haines.  Heald,  Price,  and  a  job  made  by  the 
Benicia  Agricultural  Works. 

The  Ruariiig  Frontier 

The  Holt  and  Best  machines  ushen'd  in  an  era  of  wheat  land 
expansion  on  the  West  Coast.  The  big  machines,  with  th<‘ 
ragtag  and  bobtail  crews  which  operatc'd  them,  roared  through 
the  eighties  and  nineties. 

The  California  wheat  ranching  frontier  was  as  colorful  and 
dramatic  as  the  gold  rush,  the  pony  express  or  the  covered 
wagon.  Dr.  Hugh  Glenn,  who  farmed  a  block  of  66,000  acres 
along  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  in  what  is  now 
Glenn  County  (named  for  Dr.  Glenn  in  1892)  annually  gathered 
horses  and  men  for  his  wheat  harvest.  He  and  his  renters  oper¬ 
ated  six  of  the  biggest  threshing  machines  ever  built.  They  were 
powered  by  steam  engines  and  were  built  to  demands  to  annually 
set  up  world’s  records  for  a  day’s  threshing.  It  took  600  men 
and  800  horses  and  mules  to  produce  Dr.  Glenn’s  million-bushel 
w  heat  crop  of  1880.  The  harvest  hands  were  a  mixture  of  every¬ 
thing  in  human  form  that  had  come  out  to  California — gold 
hunters,  sailors  from  San  Francisco  harbor,  train  robbers,  army 
deserters,  gamblers,  adventurers  and  fugitives  from  shotgun 
weddings  back  East.  But  they  were  the  finest  horsemen  in  the 
world  and  could  ride  or  drive  anything,  handling  six-horse 
headers  and  plows  with  one  hand  as  they  guided  the  header 
with  the  other  hand  on  the  tiller.  On  Saturday  night  they  went 
to  town  to  play  just  as  the  loggers  and  miners  did  when  their 
play  times  came.  Willows,  10  miles  to  the  wrst  of  th(‘  ranch, 
was  their  goal.  Willows’  main  street  was  lined  with  18  saloons 
on  one  side  and  75  women  on  the  other.  An  extra  boatload  of 
women  came  up  from  Sacramrmto  and  parked  in  the  river 
opposite  the  ranch  for  the  pK*ak  load  of  the  harvest  season. 
The  poker  and  black  jack  games  in  the  bunk  houses  are  still 
the  talk  bf  the  Willows-Colusa  areas.  .At  least  two  murders  took 
place,  one  over  a  hand  of  poker.  The  killer  was  scheduled  for 
the  rope  but  was  reprieved  as  he  listened  to  the  carpenters 
finishing  up  the  gallows  at  the  Colusa  jail.  Wild  geese  raided 
the  ripening  grain  in  those  days  and  control  was  a  big  problem. 
Glenn’s  wild  goose  herding  bill  ran  $30,000  a  year,  the  men 
riding  horses  in  two  shifts  from  the  time  the  wild  geese  arrived 
on  September  18  till  the  harvest  was  done.  His  twine  and  sack 
bill  was  $26,000  one  year. 

The  labor  and  crop  saving  advantages  of  the  combine  were 
too  important  to  be  confined  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  W'hile  th«- 
combine  was  born  in  the  Midwest,  it  grew  up  on  the  Coast. 
Midwest  farmers  were  cool  toward  the  idea,  claiming  that  wheat 


CO-STARRING  IN 

"You  Gotta  Stay  Happy" 

WILLIAM  DOZIER  PRESENTATION 
A  RAMPART  PRODUCTION 
>  UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL  RELEASE 

ant¥fr  b^low) 


IT  IS  hard  to  tell  which  it  the  real  jjH 
*  Joan  Fontaine  in  these  photo- 
graphs.  It's  difficult,  alto,  to  select 
the  best  spark  plug  from  outside 
appearance.  But  the  new  Auto- 
Lite  Transport  Spark  Plug  is  built 
especially  for  the  toughest  kind 
of  truck  and  tractor  operation. 

If  you  picked  the  girl  at  the  . 
left  as  the  real  Joan  Fon- 
taine,  star  of  Universal- 
International’s  “You  Gotta  ^S|h 

Stay  Happy”,  score  your-  ^  / 

self  100%.  Her“Look-Alike”  “  ^ 

at  the  right  is  Pamela  Ran- 
dell  of  Westchester  County,  New  York. 
Score  another  100%  when  you  switch  to 
the  new  Auto-LHe  Transport  Spark  Plug, 
the  plug  that  gives  you  the  heaviest  elec¬ 
trodes  on  any  commercial  spark  plug. 

THi  IliCTRIC  AUTO-LITI  COMPANY 

Oaf«rio  1,  OHto 

Auto-LH*  Spark  Plupt — Pat«nf«d  U.S.A. 
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TUHE  IN  "SUSPENSE 


CBS  RADIS  NETWSRK  THURSOAVS  . . .  CSS  TELEVISION  TUESDAYS 


Test  Your  Soil 


to  Do  Yourself 

No  Knowledge  of 


Chemistry  Needed 


No  one  has  to  teach  you  or  show 
you  how.  Just  follow  easy-to- 
understand  directions  and  learn 
more  about  your  soil  in  ten  min¬ 
utes  than  in  a  lifetime  of  farming. 

Your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  is 
always  handy — ready  to  provide 
the  soil  information  you  need — 
when  you  need  it.  No  bother  of  packing  up  soil  samples  to  mail 
— no  waiting  for  reports.  Right  away  this  summer,  test  even 
where  crops  are  growing;  you  can  know  exactly  how'  much  and 
what  kinds  of  fertilizers  to  use  for  side  dressing  in  the  rows. 


FARM  INCOME  RISE 
AS  SURSLY  AS 
THE  SUN  RISES 
-AND  SUDBURY 
TESTS  ARE  JUST 
AS  RELIABLE/ 


u^lo  increase 

even  if  crop  prices  drop  further 


Save  Time,  Effort,  lAoney 

Soil  tests  save  much  time,  effort  and  money 
often  wasted  usiiiK  wrong  kinds  and  amounts  of 
fertilizers.  You’ll  get  the  right  answers  from 
the  soil  itself — just  how  much  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  every  field  requires — whether 
iime  is  needed  and  how  much. 

Fertile  Pastures  Mean 
More  Profit  on  Livestock 

It  costs  the  farmer  with  yield  of  3*/^  tons  of 
hay  per  acre  only  as  much  to  produce  a  quart 
of  milk  as  it  does  the  farmer  getting  one  ton  of 
hay  per  acre.  Efficiency  and  good  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  can  lower  production  costs  but  the  final 
reckoning  is  based  on  the  productivity  of  the 
soil.  It  is  sound  practice  to  always  test  the  soil 
before  applying  fertilizer. 

Both  experiment  station  tests  and  actual 
farm  experience  show  it  is  profitable  to  test  and 
fertilize  meadows  and  pastures.  Herds  grow 
faster,  heavier  and  healthier  when  grazing  on 
tested,  fertile  soil.  Poor  soil  can  also  cause  poor 
breeding. 


Everything  Needed  for  Hundreds  of  Tests 

Simplicity  and  Reliability  are  the  keynotes  of 
this  leading  Soil  Test  Kit — even  your  first  tests 
will  be  accurate  and  dependable.  Exactly  the  same 
kit  we  furnish  county  agents,  gov’t,  departments, 
agricultural  colleges,  and  progiessive  farmers 
everywhere.  Tests  for  nitrogen,  phosphate,  potash 
and  acidity  (pH).  Complete  directions  include 
charts  showing  needs  of  125  farm  crops,  fruits, 
trees,  flowers,  etc.  Polished  hardwood  chest  will 
last  a  lifetime.  Money-back  guarantee.  In  just  one 
season,  you’ll  save  much  more  than  its  $^^.50 
entire  cost'  Order  right  away  at .  AA 

onnounomcnt  at  right  about  now  $tool  chott. 


You  can  make  j/our  farm  continue  to  pay  as  much  as  it  did  last  year — 
yes,  even  more.  Fields  with  poor  crops  can  be  corrected  to  produce  high 
yields.  You’ll  have  bigger  and  better  crops — and  keep  on  getting  steady 
increases  in  production  for  years  to  come,  while  actually  building  up  your 
land  instead  of  draining  its  vitality. 

Get  Back  $3.00  or  More 
from  Every  Fertilizer  Dollar 

Test  your  soil  and  you  can  get  back  up  to  $3 
or  more  from  every  dollar  sitent  for  fertilizers. 
Recent  trials  on  seven  fields  proved  that  ever>’ 
$14.42  spent  on  potash  and  phosphate  paid  off 
$43  in  extra  crop  yield.  In  Tennessee,  cost  of 
producing  wheat  dropped  from  69c  to  32c  a  bu. 
when  fertilizer  needs  were  detennined  by  soil 
tests.  In  Maine,  testing  and  fertilizing  pas¬ 
tures  increased  milk  pr^uction  of  a  herd  $370 
per  year,  at  a  cost  of  $74  for  fertilizer. 

You  may  be  wasting  fertilizer  where  it’s  not 
needed  —  or  not  using  half  enough.  Don’t 
^ess!  Too  much  can  harm  growth  just  as  too 
little  can  leave  your  land  wasted  and  worn  out. 

Your  Soil  Is  Your  Most 
Valuable  Asset 

Soil  tests  are  more  important  than  all  your 
implements,  buildings,  stock — get  maximum 
yields  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  value 
of  your  property.  You’ll  use  your  Sudbury  Kit 
right  away  and  keep  on  testing  your  soil  year 
after  year. 

Just  announced.  Sturdy,  streamline 
welded  steel  chest  Sudbury  Soil  Test 
Kit  with  Itlggage-type  handle — more 
compact,  easy-to-carry,  for  only 
$27.50.  A  real  lifetime  kit. 


Failure  to  Test  Soil  Costs 
Illinois  Farmers  $5,000,000 

In  1917.  farmers  in  Illinois  who  neKlecl- 
ed  to  test  their  .soil  before  applyintt  fer¬ 
tilizers  lost  $5,000,000  additional  income 
that  could  have  been  theirs,  according  to 
state  agricultural  authorities.  60'r  of  the 
farmers  still  Kuess  a.s  to  the  kind.s  and 
amounts  of  fertilizer  their  land  needs : 
over  100,000  tons  of  limestone  were  put  on 
land  that  didn't  need  it. 

One  farmer  saved  $500  by  usinK  1Z5 
tons  of  limestone  instead  of  the  360  he 
(fues.sed  his  soil  needed-  enoutth  saved  to 
buy  all  the  phosphate  that  tests  showed  he 
needed  on  65  acres. 


NEW! 


Hate  Corn  Is  Affected  by 
Lack  of  P rupee  Fertilizer* 


1.  This  ear  itrown  on  tested,  fertile  soil 

2.  Ear  from  soil  lacking  nitroiren 

3.  From  soil  low  in  phosphate 

4.  Immature,  from  potash  starvation 


OKPEH  TbVAY 


Hardwart,  Saad 
t  Grain  Daalart, 
Implamant  Nrs. 

Serve  Your  Cur- 
lumert  by  rsrry- 
ins  this  Kisen- 
lisl  .tid  to 
Better  Farmiiik. 
DsaUrt  Write 
ter  Special  Offer 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  876,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

W  arid* s  Ixirgest  \lakers  of  Soil  Testing  Equipment 


Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kits 

over  100,000  now  in  use 


Sudbury  Loboratory,  Box  876,  South  Sudbury,  Moss. 

Send  me  by  return  mail  the  Sudbury' 
deLuxe  Professional  Soil  Test  Kit 

nclosed  is  122.50  ;  f™!  C.O.D. 

send  prepaici  I  I  plus  postage 


^e  D,  or  St: 


P.  O .  Stale... 

If  you  want  the  new  steel  chest, 
check  here  and  send  $27.50 
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Want  to  Sell  Farm  Quarterly 
in  Your  Farm  Supply  Store? 


YOUR  BEST  CUSTOMERS  read  this 
beautiful,  authoritative  magazine. 
Increase  your  store  traffic  on  the 
sale  date  of  each  issue. 


Over  30,000  farm  implement  dealers,  feed  mills,  newsstands  and  hardware 
stores  now'  sell  FARM  QUARTERLY.  You  can  secure  a  regular  supply  of 
FARM  QUARTERLY  to  sell  retail  over  your  counter  sales  either  of  these 
two  ways: 

1.  Contingent  basis.  We  pick  up  all  unsold  copies.  No 
investment  on  your  part.  No  postage.  You  make  20% 
of  retail  price.  Take  any  amount  of  copies  you  desire. 

2.  Paid  in  advance  basis;  no  return  of  unsold  copies. 

Your  order  may  be  increased  or  decreased,  at  any 
time.  Full  cash  refund  sent  return  mail  if  order  cancelled 
at  any  time.  No  postage.  You  make  50%  on  your 
investment.  Take  as  many  or  as  few  as  you  like. 

FREE  METAL  COUNTER  RACK  FURNISHED. 

r— -.-USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  TO  RECEIVE  INFORMATION - - 

■  I 

*  FARM  QUARTERLY  | 

I  22  East  1 2th  Street,  Cincinnati  1 0,  Ohio  | 

I  I 

I  I 

I  Send  me  details  about  how  I  can  sell  FARM  QUARTERLY  at  my  store:  ■ 

I  On  a  contingent  basis.  Qjj  On  a  non-returnable  basis.  I 


i  Kind  of  Store _ -  -  -  .  .  - —  ^  —  -  I 

I  Name  _  —  — - —  -  --  -  —  • 

I  Address  -  -  — - -  - - - - - • 

I  City _ State -  -  • 

*  Note;  Copies  of  FARM  QUARTERLY  are  not  available  to  newsstands  on  any  basis  save  contingent.  ! 

a...--.------------...--..-----------— ------------------------ J 


is  not  ready  to  thresh  when  it  is  ready  to 
cut.  Another  reason  why  the  combine 
went  into  hibt'rnation  in  the  Midwest  was 
its  cost.  Small  farmers  didn’t  have  the 
acreage  to  warrant  the  investment  in  what 
was,  in  those  days,  an  expensive  imple¬ 
ment. 

.About  the  time  Moore  was  tinkf'ring 
with  his  Michigan  contraption,  there  was 
a  rash  of  inventors  throughout  the  coun- 
tr\-  toying  with  the  combine  idea.  Most  of 
them  got  no  further  than  the  patent 
office.  A  few  had  short  har\est  field  expe- 
ri**nces  and  then  rusted  down  into  oblivion. 
I'he  first  patent  was  taken  out  by  Samuel 
Lane  of  Maine  in  1828.  In  18.3.5  D. 
.Ashmore  and  J.  Peck  of  Tenm’ssee  took 
out  a  patent  on  a  header-stri|)per  type 
patterned  after  the  Gallic  stripper  of  17 
centuries  earlier.  Briggs  and  Carpenter  of 
Kentucky  took  out  a  patent  a  few  weeks 
Ix-fore  Hiram  Moore.  Sometimes  the 
makers  sold  “states  rights”  and  th*'ir  ma¬ 
chines  apjx'ared  under  new  names.  RxcejJt 
these  early  efforts,  which  were  sent  to 
the  scrap  pile  by  the  self-binder  and  the 
threshing  ring,  the  combine  pulled  stakes 
and  went  West,  from  thenc«'  to  return  to 
the  Midwest  several  decades  later. 

The  Briggs  and  Carpenter  machine  de- 
serA-es  special  notice.  This  machine  oper¬ 
ated  near  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  in  1839.  .Some 
53  witnesses  signed  a  statement  appearing 
in  the  Grtusser  Farmer,  October  5,  1839, 
that  they  had  se(‘n  the  Carpenter  machine 
ojjeratc  on  the  farm  of  Whiting  Merry 
that  season  and  recommended  it  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  farming 
community.  The  animal  power  used  was 
two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  team  of  horses. 
The  rate  of  operation  was  two  aert's  per 
hour  and  it  was  said  that  the  loss  of  grain 
on  the  ground  was  less  than  lost  by 
cradling.  Farmers  in  the  community 
agreed  that  its  use  cut  harvest  season  and 
lessened  weather  hazards. 

Two  other  machines,  one  made  by 
Jeramiah  Darling  and  the  other  by  D.  A. 
Church  had  brief  roles  in  Illinois  wheat 
fields  in  the  mid-1840’s.  The  Prairie 
Farmer  says  of  Darling’s  combine  :  “Darl¬ 
ing’s  Harv’ester  cuts  off  the  heads, 
threshe.s,  cleans  and  puts  in  bags  the 
clean  wheat.  5Ve  are  not  aware  that  any 
of  them  have  been  built  in  this  section 
and  can  .say  nothing  of  its  operation.  The 
general  impression  is,  among  farmers, 
that  wheat  is  not  ready  to  thresh  when 
it  is  ready  to  cut ;  and  right  or  wrong,  they 
are  in  the  way  of  sticking  to  it  for  the 
present.  The  inventor  of  the  implement 
spoken  of  assured  us  they  would  be 
obliged  to  give  it  up ;  and  we  agree  with 
him  that  they  ivill  if  his  machine  gets  into 
use.  The  cost  of  this  sort  of  harvester  is 
an  objection  with  the  small  farmer,  but 
with  the  largest  farmers  perhaps  would 
not  be.” 

When  farm  machinery  went  on  rubber 
the  last  obstacle  to  the  general  use  of 
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NOW!  3  BRAND  NEW 
DE  LAVAL  MILKERS 

n  Provide  Automatic  » 


THE  DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 
SPEEDWAY  MILKER 


THE  DE  LAVAL  STERLING 
SPEEDWAY  MILKER 


AS  a  result  of  its  55  years  (rf 
•AX  leadership  in  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  De  Laval  presents  three  ex¬ 
clusively  new  De  Laval  Milkers 
which  provide  automatic  control  of 
milking  at  every  vital  point. 

The  new  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  and  new  De  Laval  Ster¬ 
ling  Speedway  are  now  identical  ex¬ 
cept  for  method  of  pulsation  control. 
The  new  De  Laval  Sterling  Speed- 
ette  is  especially  designed  for  the 
herd  of  10  cows  or  less! 


IT  CHECK  THESE 
EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

•  NEW  "FULL-FIO"  TEAT  CUPS 

Ont-pi«c«  liner;  toket  and  ttoyt  in  corract  position  on 
toot  throughout  entire  milking 

...CONTROLLED  MILKING! 

•  CORRECT  VACUUM 

Correct  vacuum  automatically  mointoined  ot  oil  times 

...CONTROLLED  MILKING! 

•  UNIFORM  PULSATIONS 

Magnetically  controlled  in  Magnetic  Speedwoy— con* 
not  vory.  Precise  control  by  2-moving-part  pneumatic 
pulsotor  in  Sterling  Speedwoy 

...CONTROLLED  MILKING! 

•  NEW  "CONTROL-AIR"  PUISATOR 

Air  metered  through  pulsotor  ol  new  Magnetic  Speed¬ 
woy  provides  new  gentle  pulsotion  action  comfortable 

to  cow  ...CONTROLLED  MILKING! 

...AND  MANY  OTHERS  SUCH  AS  THE  NEW 
STAINLESS  SreEl  "SANI-CONTROL"  PAIL  WITH 
RUOOEO  DOUBLE  BOHOM. 


THESE  WONDERFUL  NEW  DE  LAVAL  MILKERS  TODAY! 

THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL  STERLING  SPEEDETTE 


NEW  KIND  OF 
INSTKLLATION 
AND  FITTINGS 

—quicker  end 
cheeper  to  install, 
easier  to  use. 


NEW  SPEEDETTE 
VACUUM  FUMF 

—never  requires 
oiling,  direct-con¬ 
nected  to  motor; 
110  V  operation. 


^  NEW  STANDAID. 
^  DE  LAVAL  STEIIINC 
^  SPEEDWAY  UNIT 

I— for  best  mtNting. 
easiest  cleaning, 
long  INe. 


Especially  Designed  for  the  Man 
Who  Milks  Ten  Cows  or  Less! 

Th«  new  E>e  Laval  Sterling  Speedette  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  the  ntcn  milking  10 
cows  or  less.  Your  pocketboek  eon  afford  it 
—  and  you  can’t  offord  to  be  without  Hi  it 
will  save  up  to  68  full  working  days  o  year 
on  o  10-cow  herd,  save  you  countless  ^ 

steps,  do  tho  milking  in  half  tho  ^ 
timo  ond  preduco  mero 
and  cloonor  milk  for  ^ 

iAfi 


The  Do  hooel  toeocoeac  Cooieooy 
Dent.  l2U 

IBS  B^o■dw^s  Mm  Vwfc  B,  Now  Voch 
Phmm  seaW  nio  prioead  aac 

STha  Maw  Da  Laaal  Ma^caNe  leicOaag  MMkar 
Tha  Now  Da  Lmal  SNrilae  Speedww  MHhar 
□  Tha  Now  Do  Lmol  SNcUae  Bpiedalle  Mflkac 


Yes!  Simplicity  Garden  Tractors  9ive  you  real 
value!  Rugged  construction  —  new  features  never 
before  available  on  any  garden  tractor  — year 
'round  versatility  and  easy,  trouble-free  operation  .  , 
for  amazingly  low  cost.  See  Simplicity  today  . . . 
compare  it  feature  for  feature  —  dollar  for  dollar, 
and  you'll  see  why  the  two  great 
Simplicity  tractors  are  big  favorites  with  wise 
farm  and  home  owners  everywhere! 


power  for  plowing 


3H.P.-M0DEL  M 


Fasturas  a  powaHul  naw  Briggs 
Stratton  Engina,  4-spaad  transmis 
sion,  quickly  and  aasily  adjust 
abla,  haavy  ona-piaca  staal  frama 
drop-forgad  saalad  gaars,  adjust 
abla  whaals,  patantad  "quick 
hitch"  that  mounts  implamants  in 
saconds.  Tractor  aasily  pulls  8' 
plow  and  all  othar  fina  Simplicity 
implamants.  Tractor  only. 


f.o.b.* Implements  extra 


rugged,  sturdy 


1SH.P.-M0DEL  D 

Highly  versatile  year  'round  Modal 
D  features  "quick-hitch",  4-spaad 
transmission,  drop-forged  gears  run¬ 
ning  in  oil,  adjustable  whaals,  easy, 
accurate  performance— ideal  for  all 
smaller  garden  and  home  jobs. 
Tractor  only, 

Sienoo 

lasplements  extro.f.o.b.*  |  U  U 


WRIT!  TO  DiRT.  « 

*  for  circular  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


SIMPLICITY 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 
PORT  WASHINGTON 
WISCONSIN,  U.S.A. 


roinbim-s  was  surmounted.  Rubber  cut  costs  in  power,  for  a  one- 
j  size-smaller  tractor  can  pull  the  same  wfight  on  rubber;  rubber 
also  took  out  the  lurch  and  the  jolt  and  reduced  field  failures 
I  and  the  strain  on  the  machine  from  rough  ground.  Modern 
I  machines  have  more  roller  and  ball  bearings,  steel  has  replaced 
wood,  and  V-belts  have  replaced  chains;  the  gears  are  protected 
I  and  there  are  safety  devices  everywhere.  When  rubber  fails,  as 
j  in  the  rice  fields,  tracks  do  the  work. 

The  Bahies  And  The  Midgets 

'  It  was  not  until  World  War  I  took  the  harvest  hands  off  the 
farm,  and  wheat  became  war  material,  that  the  combine  came 
j  back  to  the  Midwest.  The  machines  that  came  out  during  and 
closelv  following  World  War  I  were  copies  of  the  big  Western 
jobs,  and  were  not  economically  a  sound  investment  for  the 
smaller  farms  except  in  a  war  emergency. 

•As  the  combine  was  being  adapted  to  Midwest  conditions, 
apparently  by  trial  and  error,  some  builders  found  that  they 
could  not  scale  down  a  big  Western  job  and  expect  it  to  do  the 
work  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  workers.  The  old  line  threshing 
machinery  makers  rushed  into  production  as  they  saw  that  th«- 
old  binder-thresher  team  was  giving  way  to  progress.  The  first 
attempts  were  not  the  answer  to  the  Midwest  farmers’  prayers. 

I  .Avery  of  Peoria  rushed  a  combine  out  to  the  Kansas  wheat 
fields  in  a  vear  when  heavy  straw  growth  proved  it  didn’t  hav»- 
a  big  enough  engine  on  it  to  power  the  threshing,  cleaning  and 
elevating  mechanisms.  Then  several  of  the  old  thresher  firms 
v«-nturing  into  combines  found  there  was  more  to  it  than  a 
hybrid  thresher  and  header  being  pulled  by  horses.  Some  went 
off  the  deep  end  by  building  their  machines  too  small  for  the 
header.  These  couldn’t  handle  the  straw  fed  to  them.  There  is 
a  saying  by  old  California-Oregon  combine  men  that  no  two 
seasons  are  alike;  not  even  the  same  field  the  same  year  is  all 
uniform.  Midwest  conditions  are  more  complex  than  those  in 
'  the  big  wheat  ranches  of  Kansas,  Nebraska.  Colorado  and 
Texas.  -A  practical  machine  must  be  able  to  handle  all  parts  of 
the  field  year  after  year — weedy,  short,  long,  thin,  heavy,  up¬ 
hill,  down-hill,  side-hill,  muddy,  sandy,  rocky  or  peaty  soils, 
and  it  must  handle  about  every  farm  crop — grain,  flax,  beans, 
mustard,  all  the  soil  building  seeds,  etc.  Allis  Chalmers  claims 
their  combines  will  harvest  a  hundred  crops  or  more. 

In  1934  Minneapolis-Moline  brought  out  the  Harvester  with 
a  1 2  foot  cut.  a  machine  which  weighed  nearly  a  ton  less  than 
previous  combines  of  this  size.  It  featured  single  unit  construc¬ 
tion  and  a  self-leveling  shoe.  It  is  selling  today  in  good  volum*- 
and  its  popularity  leads  M-M  to  believe  this  size  thresher  will 
always  be  an  active  competitor  of  smaller  machines. 

It  was  not  until  1935,  when  a  number  of  implement  makers, 
chiefly  those  who  were  already  making  tractors,  began  making 
the  so-called  “Baby  Combine’’  for  small  farms.  Thes*-  were 
I  powered  by  gasoline  tractors.  Some  were  pulled  by  tractors  and 
j  had  self-contained  or  auxiliarv-  gas  engin*‘s  for  the  cutting  and 
thn'shing  mechanism.  Some  cut  a  swath  five  or  six  feet  wide: 
»»thers.  onlv  36  to  40  inches.  These  were  the  “Midgets’’. 

The  1949  small  combine  has  more  or  less  jelled  in  the  five 
and  six  foot  class.  .Allis  Chalmers  made  small  five  and  six  foot. 

;  pull  tyjje  machines  in  1935  and  for  several  y<-ars  produced  mon 
than  all  other  makers  of  this  type  combined.  4'hose  builders 
'  who  tried  to  bring  the  combine  down  to  three  feet  found  they 
j  had  gope  too  far  to  be  practical.  They  cost  too  much  for  the 
work  they  could  do,  and  th<'y  were  getting  too  small  to  do  a 
good  threshing  job  in  spite  of  the  idea  of  reaching  a  bigger 
market  of  smaller  farmers.  On  the  West  Coast  most  of  the 
I  small  combines  have  auxiliary  motors  to  ke<‘p  them  threshing 
on  turns,  stops  and  starts  with  less  waste  of  time  and  grain. 
.A  small  combine  for  the  West  Coast  has  an  eight  or  nine  foot 
cut;  in  Idaho  and  a  few  small  farms  in  the  foothills  a  six  foot 
machine  sells  well.  Outside  of  color — green,  red,  orange — all 
the  small  combines  look  pretty  much  alike.  The  little  Massew- 
I  Harris  Clippier,  the  John  Deere  and  International  small  sizes,  all 
app<-ared  at  about  the  same  time  and  all  look  like  bright  b<'etles 
scuttling  through  the  fields.  The  Allis-Chalmers  has  stuck  pretty 
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NEW  HUDSON  "ADAPTO" 
TRAILER,  with  tread  ad¬ 
justable  from  52"  to  84". 
Clearance  30". 


SKID  MOUNTED-Haul  it 

any  way  you  want: 
truck  or  trailer,  tractor 
or  jeep. 


Hudson  Power  Sprayers  are  all-purpose  .  .  .  for 
weed  killing  . . .  for  spraying  livestock  and  fruit . . . 
also  white-washing  and  cold  water  painting. 

See  the  complete  Hudson  sprayer  and  duster  line. 
Small  household  sprayers  .  .  .  compression  sprayers 
.  .  .  wheel-mounted  hand  and  power  sprayers  .  .  . 
many  other  types  including  those  illustrated. 


Be  sure  .  .  .  it's  an  all-purpcse  sprayer!  HUDSON  sprayers  can  be  used 
year  after  year  for  any  spray  job  .  .  .  for  new  chemicals  .  .  .  new 
methods! 

Be  sure  ...  it  has  full  pressure  range.  Hudson  Power  Sprayers  have 
enough  pressure  for  any  farm  spraying  job.  0  -  350  lbs.  pressure. 

Be  sure  .  .  .  it's  a  piston  pump  sprayer!  Hudson  sprayers  have  no  leather 
to  wear  out  .  .  .  give  longer  service. 

Be  sure  .  .  .  the  boom  is  non-corroding!  Hudson  booms  are  all-brass, 
hose  is  oil  and  chemical-proof. 

Be  sore  .  .  .  the  boom  is  "whip-free."  Hudson  "no-whip"  Multi-boom 
sprays  evenly  .  .  .  will  not  snap. 

Be  sure  ...  it  has  mechanical  double  agitation.  Full  strength  solution 
at  all  times  in  Hudson  Power  Sprayers! 


( 


HUDSON  POWER  SPRAYER  ON  SKIDS 

Even  when  the  ground  you  cover  is  rough,  you'll  find 
this  skid-mounted  sprayer  safe.  Compact  design  permits 
ease  of  operation  on  tractor  or  bed  of  truck  or  trailer. 

or  5  g.p.m.  discharge  from  30,  100  or  150  gal.  tank.  Oil 
and  chemical-proof  high  pressure  spray  hose. 


HUDSON  POWER  SPRAYER  ON  TIRES 

Timken  bearing  full  pneumatic-tire  wheels  .  .  .  don’t 
injure  sod.  Low  center  of  gravity  helps  prevent  tipping 
on  uneven  ground.  2*2  or  5  g.p.m.  discharge,  from  30  or  50 
gal.  tank.  Oil  and  chemical-proof  high  pressure  spray 
hose.  Tractor  hitch  at  low  cost. 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

SPRAYERS  AND  DUSTERS  •  HAY  TOOLS  AND  BARN  EQUIPMENT  •  LIVESTOCK  EQUIPMENT 
POULTRY  EQUIPMENT  •  FARM  VENTILATION  EQUIPMENT 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
589  E.  Illinois  St..  Chicago  11.  Illinois— Dept.  FQ-S-49 
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,  AC’s  patented  processes 
make  Coralox  the  finest  insulator 
in  spark  plug  history.  Improved 
electrical  insulation,  no  matter 
how  high  the  temperature.  Better 
heat  conduction.  Maximum  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat  shock.  Less  fouling. 
Harder,  stronger,  longer-lived. 


#  Extra  punch  when  you  need  it. 
When  your  truck  or  tractor  engine 
becomes  sluggish  or  misfires 
under  heavy  laads ...  or  when 
your  cor  loses  its  pep  . . .  the 
cause  is  probably  oxide  coating 
on  the  spark  plug  insulators. 

Get  a  set  of  new  AC  Spark  Plugs 
with  patented  CORALOX  Insulotor.^ 
They  give  you  easier  storting, 
better  idling,  and  the  extra 
punch  you  need  for  hard  pulls  and 
extra  power.  They  stay  clean 
and  efficient  longer . . .  last 
longer . . .  save  money 
in  fuel  cost. 
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much  to  its  ck-sign  of  the  early  1930’s  that  widened  the  field 
of  combining  by  handling  all  the  soil  building  seed  crops.  That 
firm  followed  up  with  many  special  attachments  for  different 
crops  and  conditions. 

The  Western  trend  is  distinctly  to  the  self-propelled  types. 
Masse  y- Harris  stimulated  the  modern  self-prop>elled  trend  in 
1948  when  fleets  of  its  machines,  known  as  the  “Harvest 
Brigade”,  rolled  from  the  Mexican  border  to  Canada  in  the 
greatest  farm  machinery  demonstration  yet  seen  in  the  United 
States.  The'  trend  also  is  toward  smaller  one-man  machines- — the 
behemoths  of  the  old  days  are  going.  The  small  combines  of 
1948  are  not  only  improved,  but  the  ow’ners  have  had  more 
experience  in  operating  them.  The  West  has  developed  the 
best  operators.  Out  there  on  the  one-man,  self-propelled  com¬ 
bine,  the  driver  gets  $20  a  day  and  is  an  expert  mechanic.  Some 
of  the  grief  which  accompanied  the  introduction  of  the  combine 
elsewhere  stemmed  from  inexperienced  operators.  This  was  true 
in  the  South  when  rice  combines  were  going  in.  Gone  are  the 
bindlestiffs,  hired  out  of  the  flop  houses  of  San  Francisco  at 
$1..*)0  a  day.  The  modern  operator  is  a  skilled  worker. 

The  (aimbiiie  Of  The  Future 

The  auger  table  instead  of  the  canvas,  which  had  a  tendt'ncy 
to  stretch,  wear  and  break  out,  will  come  into  more  general 
use  although  it  is  20  years  old.  Another  is  the  all-crop  pick-up 
reel,  which  seems  to  have  an  uncanny  mechanical  intelligence. 
Its  tough  wire  fingers  reach  down  and  pick  up  lodged  and 
tangled  crops  and  feeds  th«‘m  into  the  sickle  and  header. 

There  has  been  a  recent  tr»  nd  in  the  Midwest  toward  com¬ 
bining  grain  from  the  windrow.  Its  advocates  say  it  saves  grain 
and  improves  grain  condition.  Sales  of  windrowing  machines 
have  increased  and  combines  are  regularly  equipjx'd  with 
windi'ow  pick-up  attachments.  New  machines  will  stress  hy¬ 
draulic  or  electric  controls  and  ease  of  opt'ration  by  one  man 
at  higher  speeds.  They  will  be  streamlined  and  gaily  painted 
for  eye  appeal. 

Modern  combines  range  from  a  20-foot  cut  hillside  machine 
made  by  Deere  &  Company,  weighing  13,024  pounds,  and 
costing  $5,220.00,  a  Massey-Harris  track  type  rice  combine 
weighing  10,085  pounds,  with  a  14- foot  cut  and  priced  at 
$5,448.00,  and  a  21 ,000-p>ound  giant  with  a  16-foot — 8-inch 
’  cut  built  by  Van  Dyke  priced  at  $23,500.00,  to  Case’s  and  .-Mlis- 
Chalmers’  small  5-foot  jobs  priced  under  $1,000.00.  Manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  field  in  1949  are:  Harris  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stock- 
ton,  Calif.,  Hahn  &  Mehrten,  Stockton,  Calif.,  Van  Dyke 
Machine  &  Welding  Works,  Del  Paso  Heights,  Calif.,  J.  I.  Case 
Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  Ill.,  Minneapolis- 
Moline  Power  Implement  Go.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Massey- 
Harris  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago, 

I  Ill.,  Oliver  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Allis-Chahners  Mfg.  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  5Vis.,  Dearborn  Motors  Corp.,  Wood  Bros.  Division. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Gleaner  Harvester  Co.,  Independence,  Mo., 
and  Cockshutt  Plow  Co.,  Canada. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  alxjut  the  combine  being  a  jjermanent 
institution  on  the  American  farm,  go  to  the  farm  wife.  She  will 
tell  you  that  the  combine  lightened  her  labors  too,  for  she  re¬ 
members  those  sweating  armies  of  thresher  hands  that  crowded 
around  her  dining  room  table  in  the  old  days.  Those  threshing 
dinners  were  the  year-long  nightmares  of  farm  women.  For 
weeks  thqy  planned  ahead  for  threshing  time,  organizing  thi'ir 
strength,  dish«'s,  food,  relatives,  and  neighbor  women  to  handle 
the  thresher  feeding  crisis.  All  that  has  been  swept  away  by 
the  combine.  Many  a  machine  has  been  sold  on  that  domestic- 
issue.  The  farm  women  caught  on  to  the  economics  of  the- 
combine  faster  than  some  of  their  men. 

THK  AUTHOR 

F.  HAL  HIGCLINS,  Oakland,  t:alifornia,  a  transplanted  Iowan,  has  had  a  lonx 
and  distinituished  career  as  a  writei  and  editor  on  farm  subjects.  .After  Kcaduation 
from  Iowa  State  he  spent  a  number  of  years  on  the  staff  of  various  breed  and  stork 
assosiations  and  then  settled  down  as  editor  and  writer,  mostly  on  farm  maifazines 
and  iiiaxaaiiies  connet  ted  with  farm  machinery  manufacture.  He  has  made  a  life-lonit 
hoirtiy  of  collecting  historical  material  on  farm  mat  hinery  and  owns  one  of  the  finest 
I  collections  of  farm  machinery  literature  and  ait  in  the  country. 


LETTERS 

(Continued  from  Page  8)  | 

SAFKTY  FOR  HA\iKS 

Dear  Sir: 

Enjoyed  your  splendid  artiele  on  hawks  by 
Charles  P.  Fox,  but  you  did  not  mention  a  | 
device  used  right  much  in  the  South.  Many  | 
farmers  put  up  martin  guards  in  which  some  I 
kind  of  martins  live.  They  claim  that  these 
birds  will  keep  the  hawks  chased  off. 

E.  P.  Bass 

FariuviUe,  N.  C. 

D.  •ar  Mr.  Bass: 

My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  the  martins 
would  be  completely  helpless  b<-fore  the  on-  i 
slaught  of  any  hawk.  A  number  of  times  reports 
have  come  in  that  a  colony  of  martins  would 
gang  up  and  attempt  to  chase  away  a  small 
sparrow  hawk,  when  it  gets  too  near  the  martin 
house.  Actually  these  martins  are  eoinpletely  at 
the  mercy  of  any  hawk  that  might  be  looking 
for  a  meal. 

It  is  very  conceivable  that  colonies  of  martins 
have  been  seen  ganging  up  and  chasing  some 
small  hawk.  Actually,  they  weren’t  chasing  the 
hawk  off ;  the  martins  were  just  becoming  a 
nuisance  to  the  hawk  and  he  was  only  flying  i 
away  from  the  aggravation. 

Charles  Philip  Fox 

HOW  MtCH  PROTKI>? 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  received  my  copy  of  the  Spring 
issue.  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  mistake  in 
the  article  How  To  Feed  Hogs.  On  page  88 
Mr.  Zeller  gives  the  percent  of  protein  that 
should  be  fed  to  hogs.  He  has  listi  d  Bred  Sows 
at  15%  in  dry  lot,  13%  on  pasture  and  Bred 
Gilts  at  13%  in  dry  lot,  and  1 1  %  on  pasture. 
These  figures  should  be  reversed.  I  feel  that 
this  is  a  printer’s  error  but  one  which  should 
l>e  corrected. 

.  John  E.  McCarthy 

Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  McCarthy  is  correct  in  pointing  out  the 
error.  The  manuscript  submitted  was  the  same 
as  printed.  This  was  a  typographical  error. 

John  H.  Zeller 

Beltsvillr.  Md. 

VkK'KF.  FAIR  TO  CATS 

Sir: 

The  article  about  cats  in  your  last  issue  is 
the  only  one  I’ve  ever  read  that  was  completeh 
objective.  j 

I  like  cats  and  I  like  the  Farm  Quarterly  i 
and  when  I  saw  the  title  I  was  afraid  the 
article  would  end  another  friendship;  but  1  ] 

read  it  all  the  way  through  without  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  cancel  my  subscription.  In  fact,  I  didn’t 
even  get  mad.  May  I  congratulate  you  for  an 
extremely  interesting  article  and  a  fair  evalua¬ 
tion. 

Two  statements  aroused  my  curiosity.  Do  cats 
eat  shrews  or  only  kiH  them  ?  ,\nd,  do«-s  the  I 
male  hunt  more  after  castration  and  the  female  I 
hunt  less  after  spaying? 

It  has  been  just  the  reverse  with  our  cats,  but 
I  realize  that  a  few  cases  don’t  prove  much. 

.A.  L.  France 

.Alexandria,  Ky. 

Shrews  carry  a  scent  sock  that  is  thaught  ta 
make  them  distasteful.  Cats  will  kill  shrews.  The 
authority  for  the  statement  that  spayed  cots  hunt 
less  than  unspayed  females  and  that  neuters  hunt 
more  than  other  males  is  the  president  of  the 
American  Cat  Association.  Ed. 


write  for  complete  dete  on  its 
meny  time  end  money  seeing 
feetures. 

The  DUNHAM  Company 
Dept.  FQ-69  Berea^  Ohio 


CULTI.HAKtOW  •  CUITUHOC  •  CULTUMULCHCI  COMlINf 
CULTl.TICADCt  •  CULTI.rACKft  •  CULTI  •  ^ULVlIlZEl 


TILlACe  TOOIS 


This  TILLAGE  COMBINE  rolls, 

levels,  herrows,  stirs,  pulveriies,  cul- 
tivetes,  mulches,  end  gently  pecks  in 

ONE  OPERATIONI  Completely 

works,  reworks,  end  triple  works  soil 
6  to  7  inches  deep.  Equipped  with 
the  femous  Dunhem  wedge-edge,  one- 
piece  wheels,  end  double  spring  teeth. 
Teeth  mey  be  reised  end  unit  used 
es  e  streight  Culti-Pecker.  Most  effec¬ 
tive  tool  obteinebic  for  prepering  ell 
seed  beds. 


CULT/MTl 
a  COMBINE 
BAS/S. 


-r.  nUHHAii 


Address 


.  Stote 


THIS  YSJO^ 

It  is  the  form  wagon  with  the  built-in  tractor- 
power  operated  HYDRAULIC  HOIST  for  quick, 
safe,  easy  dumping.  Large  volume  (ISO  bu.  groin- 
tight  box)  and  heavy  load  capacity  (V/2  tons 
maximum).  Built  big  and  sturdy  to  do  your  tough 
hauling  jobs--and  to  out-perform  any  other  form 
wagon.  The  more  hauling  you  hove  the  more  you 
sove  in  time,  hord  work  and  cost  of  extra  help. 
Five  utility  attochments  for  the  some  7  ft.  x  12  ft! 
platform -you  buy  only  the  ones  you  need. 


|l50  Bushel 

[Grain  Tight  Box 


MORE  HAULING  COST-SAVERS 


HI-SPEED  WAGON  -  Model  21 -A 
Similar  construction  and  convert¬ 
ibility  to  Model  31 -A  except  it  hos  a 
stationery  7  ft.  x  14  ft.  plotform, 

I  NO  HOIST),  3-ton  maximum  ca¬ 
pacity,  end  1()0  bu.  groin-tight  box. 

POWER-DRIVEN  SPREADER 
end  SELF  -  UNLOADING  WAGON 
Model  l(X),  the  last  word  in  manure 
spreaders.  Lime  spreader  attach¬ 
ment.  All  operotions  accomplished  by 
direct  power  from  tractor  end  con¬ 
trolled  from  tractor  sect. 

WAGON  GEAR-Model  11 -A, 
for  Cobey  Wagon  Boxes. 
Telescoping  reach-pole  and  adjust¬ 
able  bolsters  also  permit  using  any 
home-made  or  monufoctured  wagon 
box.  Extra-strong  construction;  3- 
ton  capacity. 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 
Dept.  FQ-69,  Golion^Ohio 


Automo¬ 
tive  type  steering 
and  roller  bear¬ 
ing  wheels. 


THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 

Depf.  FQ-69  Golion,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked, 
n  Power  Driven  Spreoder  Oil -A,  Wagon  Gcor 
□ai-A,  Dump  Wagon  CD  Utility  Wagon  Boxes 
□21 -A,  Hi-Speed  Wagon  □2-Wheel  Trailer 
□  2- Wheel  Tilting  Platform  Wagon. 
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WHAT  YOU'VE 
ALWAYS  WANTED 

New!  Low  Cost! 

Crop  Moisture  Tester 


GRAIN  GRADING 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

the  year  70  pounds  to  the  bushel.  .AfttT  the 
first  of  the  year  we  drop  it  to  68  pounds. 
The  official  standard  calls  for  .54  pound 
corn  for  No.  1.  So  with  corn,  it  isn’t  so 
much  the  w«-itiht  p«'r  bushel  that  puts  it 
into  a  lower  grade,  but  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent.  No.  1  corn  can  have  14  percent  mois¬ 
ture;  it  then  drops  to  1,5..5,  17. .5.  20.  and 
No.  .5  can  have  as  much  as  23  per  rent. 

“\N’ith  sovbeans.  it’s  just  the  opposite. 
rh«'re  we  have  to  watch  for  dockage.  They 
just  don’t  seem  to  do  a  ver>'  good  job  of 
threshing  br'ans  yet.”  Brundige  paused  for 
a  moment  to  wt'igh  in  a  truck.  “If  we 
bought  oats  or  r\’e  or  flaxs<M‘d  here.”  he 
said,  “we  would  handle  it  in  the  same  way. 
make  a  test  so  that  we  would  know  what 
we  are  buving.  and  base  our  price  on  the 
No.  2  grade  for  that  grain.” 


AVOID  LOSSES  AND 
DAMAGE  FROM  HIDDEN 
MOISTURE  HAZARDS 
IN  YOUR  FARM  CROPS 


Wilh  thil  new  Peirion* 
Moore  Moisture  Tetter 
xou  always  know  ex> 
octly  where  you  stand 
in  harvesting  ond  storing 
your  corn,  hoy,  small 
grains  and  seed  crops 
if  your  crops  are 
in  danger  from  excessive 
moisture  content  er  not. 
Inditpentible  for  farmers 
using  artificial  crop 
driers  or  hay  fans. 

Now  you  can  make 
your  own  tests  right  on 
the  form  quickly  ond 
easily.  No  chemicals  or 
complicated  mothemot- 
ics.  So  simple  a  child 
con  operate.  Accuracy  of 
our  unit  comporet  favor* 
ably  with  commercial 
testers  costing  hundreds 
of  dollars.  All  steel  con* 
struction. 

Send  your  order  today 
for  prompt  delivery  o^ 
write  for  further  detoils. 


Grain  Stainlard^t  Art 

“Wc  have  b«“cn  talking  a  lot  about  buy¬ 
ing  No.  1 .  No.  2  or  No.  3  grain  from  the 
fanners  and  of  selling  diffenmt  grades  of 
grain  and  that  may  be  a  little  confusing.” 
Brundige  continued,  “.\ctually  there  is  no 
grade  placed  on  the  grain  until  a  licensed 
inspector  has  made  an  official  test.  We  use 
the  official  terms  because  that  is  the  way 
we  think:  and  we  attempt  to  duplicate  the 
offi(  ial  standards  on  all  lots  of  grain  because 
that  is  the  way  we.  ourselves,  have  to  sell 
the  grain.  If  we  rate  grain  too  high  we 
won’t  stay  in  business  long  and  if  we  rate 
it  too  low  the  farmers  will  go  to  another 
elevator  and  get  a  better  price.  When  we 
sell  our  grain  it  is  on  the  basis  of  No.  2 
grade.  At  the  t«‘rminal  it  is  inspected  and 
officially  graded.  If  it  grades  No.  2  the 
deal  goes  through  as  written:  if  it  is  No.  1 
we  get  the  curnmt  premium,  usually  a  cent 
a  bushel:  if  it  goes  below  No.  2  we  take 
the  current  disc  ount  for  lower  grades.” 

Before  the  United  States  Grain  Stand¬ 
ards  .Act  was  passed  in  1916  there  was  a 
gn*at  deal  more  risk  involved  in  buying 
and  selling  grain,  for  no  one  could  count 
on  a  standard  quality  in  the  merchandise 
he  was  buving.  The  test  weight  of  a  bush*4 
was  usually  made  but  beyond  this  there 
wen'  onlv  vague  descriptive  tc'rtns  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  grain.  Such  terms  as  “cool  and 
sweet,”  “dry.”  “damp.”  or  “unsound’’ 
give  an  idea  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  grain,  but  they  were  subjc-ct  to  widc'lv 
different  interpretations  by  buyer  and  sell¬ 
er  and  were  used  dilTerently  in  the  differ- 
('nt  grain  markets.  This  uncc-rtdinty  raised 
diffic  ult  probh'ins  in  our  fon-ign  trade  and 
many  complaints  were  registered  with  the 
State'  Department  by  foreign  buyi'rs.  Farm¬ 
ers,  too.  suffc'n'd  from  the  uncc'rtainty  of 
individually  applied  standards.  “I  remem- 
bc-r  driving  the  five  miles  to  the  elt'vatoi 
with  my  father,  back  whc'n  driving  a  tc'am 
of  horses  five  miles  was  quite  a  jaunt.’’ 
Borders  recalls.  “We  would  pull  up  to  the 
elevator  and  the  buyer  would  feel  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  grain  and  say.  ‘Well,  this  is  a  pretty 
good  load  of  wheat.  Mr.  Borders,’  or  he 


ONLY 

$43-75 

COMPLETE 

Express  prepaid  to  any 
part  of  continental  U.  S 
upon  receipt  of  check  or 
money  order.  Shippino 
charges  added  to  C.  0.  0. 
shipments.  Net  shippinq 
weiqht  approximately  23  lbs. 
Dimensions  30"xl0"xl0". 

Or  See  Yowr  Dealer 


(xccAyitki 


Capacity  —  4  to  7  acres  per  day. 

3  hp.  engine.  Hiding  sulky  optional. 


OWER  does  the  work 


you  just 

steer.  Rugged,  simple-to-operate, 
Jacobsen  power  mowers  make  it  so 
easy  to  enjoy  a  beautiful,  healthy 
lawn.  Hillsides,  big  open  stretches, 
heavy  growths  —  the  Jacobsen  takes 
them  all  in  stride. 

Engineered  throughout  to  handle 
big  volume  cutting,  the  Park  30  is  a 
mainstay  at  parks  and  estates  . . .  the 
right  machine  for  any  large  area 
grass-cutting  job. 

For  lawns  of  substantial  size,  the 
Lawn  King  and  Estate  24  do  out¬ 
standing  jobs.  For  smaller  lawns  the 
Lawn  Queen  and  Bantam  power 
mowers  are  country -wide  favorites. 


INSTANT 


HOME  WATER  SYSTEM 

Jacobsen  manufactures  deep 
and  shallow  well  jet  and  pis¬ 
ton  (reciprocating)  pumps 
with  capacities  of  from  350 
to  1.470  gallons  per  hour.  M 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


99%+  PURE! 

^  SAVES  LABOR  . .  .  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank.  Elim¬ 
inates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling  ! 

•P-  SAVES  TIME  . .  .  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting  for  it 
to  go  into  solution  I 

^  SAVES  MONEY..  .  Dissolves  thoroughly— t\o  waste  or 
sediment,  (lives  accurate  control  and  greater  safety  in 
your  mixtures— thus  giving  better  protection  and  in¬ 
creased  yields. 

•  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  tor  valuable  free  booklet- 
“Bordeaux  Mixture— Its  Efficient  Preparation  and  Use:' 


YOUR  DEALER  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  in  :  I.ARGE  CRYSTALS.  SMALL 
CRYSTAI.S.  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures  ;  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
brand!  Standard  for  over  SO  years. 
- MADE  BY - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET  *  NEW  YORK  5,  N.Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  *  CHICAGO  1.  ILL 


might  say,  ‘This  stuff  is  mighty  damp,’  and 
there  was  nothing  we  could  do  but  go 
along  with  the  price  he  set.” 

In  1916,  after  a  number  of  false  starts, 
the  Grain  Standards  Act  was  passed.  This 
act,  and  the  amendments  that  have  been 
made  to  it,  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  set  up  standards  of  quality  and 
condition  for  corn,  wheat,  r>’e,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  flaxseed,  soybeans  and  for  other  grains 
if  warranted.  He  is  also  authorized  to  issue 
licenses  to  grain  inspectors  who  have 
proved  their  ability  to  carrv’  out  this  work. 

The  Official  Test 

When  the  Brundige  Elevator  sells  a  car 
of  grain  to  a  buyer  in  Cincinnati  or  any 
other  market,  it  is  inspected  and  given  an 
official  grade  by  one  of  the  licenst'd  inspec¬ 
tors  there.  At  most  terminal  markets  the 
Inspectors  are  employed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  which  does  the  housekeeping  for  the 
market,  hut  is  not  financially  involved  in 
any  of  the  trading  that  goes  on.  When  the 
car  of  grain  arrives  in  Cincinnati  the 
railroad  company  immediately  notifies  the 
buyer.  The  grain  buyer  then  telephones 
George  Butler,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
grading  division  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
who  sends  one  of  his  associates,  or  goes  out 
to  the  car  himself,  to  make  the  sampling 
and  start  the  process  of  grading  the  grain. 
“As  soon  as  we  are  notified  that  a  car  has 
.irrived,”  Butler  says,  “one  of  us  drives 
out  to  the  siding  to  take  a  sample.  We 
carry  a  trier,  a  canvas,  containers  to  cariy 
back  the  grain,  and  some  seals  so  that  we 
can  seal  up  the  car  again  when  we  are 
through.” 

The  trier  is  a  five  foot  hollow  probe 
with  11  separate  compartments  in  it.  It  is 
thrust  deep  into  the  grain  where  the  com-  ^ 
partments  are  opened  and  samples  taken 
from  different  levels.  The  compartments 
are  then  closed  and  the  probe  withdrawn 
and  carefully  emntied  on  the  canvas  in  1 1 
small  piles.  Usually  fiv’e  probings  are  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  car  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  samples  compared  to  s<'e  if  the  grain 
appears  to  be  uniform  at  all  depths  and 
parts  of  the  car. 

When  he  is  satisfied  that  he  has  a  rep¬ 
resentative  sample,  the  inspector  pours  it  | 
into  an  air-tight  container  and  takes  it  ! 
back  to  the  laboratory  to  make  the  tests  : 
which  will  show  its  class  and  grade.  There 
arc  seven  classes  of  wheat:  I,  Hard  Red 
Spring:  1 1,  Durum;  III,  Red  Durum;  IV, 
Hard  Red  Winter;  V,  Soft  Red  Winter; 
VI,  White;  and  VII,  Mixed  Wheat.  The 
car  that  Brundige  sent  would  b<*  sure  to 
fall  into  Class  V,  Soft  Red  Winter  Wheat, 
since  this  is  the  wheat  of  his  region.  I'his  , 
wheat  is  specially  good  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  flour  for  cake,  pastry,  crackers, 
and  biscuits.  “Let  them  eat  cake”  has  a 
far  different  meaning  around  Kingston. 
Ohio,  than  it  once  had  in  Paris. 

Corn  is  divided  into  three  classes. 
Yellow,  White  and  Mixed  with  five  nu¬ 
merical  grades  and  a  sample  grade  for  j 


LEACH  COMPANY,  450  S.  Main  S*.,  Odikodi,  Wb. 


“In  a  barn  the  size  of  ours  (about 
375  ft.  of  chain)  we  doubted,  at  first, 
if  a  barn  cleaner  could  stand  the 
strain.  Now,  as  time  passes,  we  find 
that  our  Leach  operates  dependably 
and  does  a  good  job  every  day." 

Peter  Reiss  Bachmann,  Mgr. 
PINEHURST  FARM, 
Sheboygan,  V/is. 


I  Mcimc  send  me  the  foUowms  as  dicckcd: 

■  □  Bam  Qeaner  literature  □  Silo  Unloadcr  literatate  Q  Name  of  nearest  i.**^^*  Dealer 
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each  class.  Other  grains  are  divided  in  the 
same  manner. 

Back  in  his  laboratory,  Butler  puts  the 
sample  wheat  through  the  dockage  kicker 
which  separates  most  of  the  dockage  from 
the  grain;  carefully  checks  the  test  weight 
for  a  bushel;  finds  the  moisture  content; 
buries  his  nose  in  a  pan  of  wheat  to  smell 
out  garlic,  smut,  or  moldiness ;  spreads  a 
weighed  sample  on  his  table  and  makes  a 
painstaking  search  for  damaged  kernels 
such  as  sprouted,  frosted,  or  heat  dam¬ 
aged,  for  foreign  material  that  has  not 
been  separated  by  the  dockage  machine, 
and  for  wheat  of  other  classes.  When  he 
has  finished  his  tests,  Butler  fills  out  an 
oflFicial  certificate  of  grade  and  sends  it  on 
to  the  buyer.  The  buyer  notifies  Brundigt* 
of  the  grade  and  Brundige  can  either  ac¬ 
cept  it  or  immediately  call  for  a  review 
by  the  .Agriculture  Marketing  Ser\  ice  Dis¬ 
trict  Office.  If  a  review  is  called  for,  the 
District  Office  makes  a  new  sampling  and 
an  independent  check  of  the  grain. 

“The  bulk  of  the  wheat  that  we  grade 
here,”  Butler  says,  “is  No.  2.  We  rarely, 
if  ever,  get  a  car  of  No.  1.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  if  an  elevator  had  a  car  of 
No.  1  which  would  bring  only  a  cent  a 
bushel  premium,  and  a  car  of  No.  3  which 
would  cost  him  a  three  cent  a  bushel  dis¬ 
count,  he  would  blend  the  two  and  try  to 
hit  the  No.  2  grade  which  is  market  price. 
Of  course,  he  takes  the  risk  that  the  whole 
car  may  go  No.  3. 

“.An  interesting  development  of  the  last 
few  years,”  Butler  continued,  “is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  that  are  sending  in  samples 
of  their  grain  for  testing.  They  send  us  a 
quart  of  grain  in  an  air-tight  container 
and  we  giv’e  them  an  official  test  for  that 
sample.  Some  of  them  shell  out  the  grain 
before  threshing  to  see  if  it  is  dry  enough; 
some  want  to  check  their  grain  in  storage; 
and  some  want  a  test  to  see  if  they  are 
getting  the  best  price  for  their  grain.  Of 
course,  they  are  the  ones  w’ho  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  making  a  fair  representative 
sample  of  the  grain,  but  for  a  dollar,  we 
give  them  the  same  test  we  make  on  any 
grain.  I  believe  that  the  farmers  who  are 
sending  in  samples  are  the  ones  who  are 
tr\ing  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
grain.  And  there  are  plenty  of  things  they 
can  do  to  influence  that.” 


Every  "Ottawa"  Hydraulic  Front  End  Loader  is  guaranteed  to  out-perionn  and  out-last 
any  loader  on  the  market  or  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Actual  service  under  toughest  farm  conditions  back  our  GUARANTEE  that  the  OTTAWA 
FARMER  Hydraulic  Loader  will — Lift  up  to  3,000  pounds — Raise  loads  over  8  feet  -Fill, 
’aise  and  dump  fork  load  in  30  seconds.  The  OTTAWA  LOADER  is  engineered  to  last  the 
life  of  your  tractor,  with  ordinary  care.  Operates  from  tractor  seat,  assures  clear  vision, 
easily  attached  or  detached,  saves  manpower,  puts  tractor  power  to  work. 

Bulldexer  blade,  Sweeprake  and  Hayitacking  attachments  available.  Available 
for  Most  Models  of  Row  Crop  or  Four  Wheel  Standard  Make  Tractors. 

Imm»diat0  Dtllvry. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  AND  PRICE  LIST  f  j” 


TWO  WflV  Garden  Tractors  that  are 

_  Really  Different ! 


You  II  enjoy  fast,  easy  mowing  and 
cultivating  with  the  new  Clipper.  Hand 
wheel  adjusts  handles  instantly.  Quick- 
change  hitch  for  attachments.  Two 
clutch  levers  insure  positive  control. 
Spring  clutch  control  assures  smooth 
starts.  Three  speeds  forward  ...  H/2 
h.p.  engine. 


The  Tou  t!  and  Country  makes  play  out 
of  your  heavy  work.  It  gives  you  the 
new,  easy-to-operate  Dandy  Boy  design 
with  a  2 Vi  h.p.  engine.  Balanced  on 
sturdy,  steel  tubular  frame.  Ratchet 
wheel  clutches  make  short  turns  easy. 
Oil  sealed  transmission.  See  your  deal¬ 
er  today.  For  information,  write  The 
Midland  Co.,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Dept.  FQ749. 


Goorl  Farmers  Raise  Good  \Il'heat 

George  Borders,  who  raised  some  of  the 
w’heat  Butler  graded,  would  heartily  agree 
with  the  last  statement.  “Aside  from  the 
weather  which  is  out  of  your  hands,” 
Borders  says,  “there  are  plenty  of  factors 
that  the  farmer  himself  can  control.  Take 
fertility,  for  instance.  These  fields,”  he 
said  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm,  “have  been 
under  the  plow  for  over  a  hundred  years. 
Why  over  there  where  that  tenant  house 
stands  is  the  site  of  the  old  White  Swan 
Inn  that  was  a  stopping  place  on  the  Zane 
Trail  that  ran  through  here.  Henry  Clay 
and  Santa  Anna  both  stopped  there  in 


CompUt*  Lina  of  famous  DANDY  BOY  Attachmonts  Fits  Both  Medols 


the  old  days  on  their  way  to  Washington. 
And  they  probably  ate  food  that  was 
grown  on  these  fields.  When  land  has  been 
under  cultivation  that  long,  you  have  to 
be  careful  about  keeping  up  the  fertility. 
Proper  fertilizer  will  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  world  in  the  test  weight  per 
bushel  of  your  wheat. 

“.Another  thing  that  you  must  do  to 
produce  quality  grain  is  to  plant  good 
clean  seed  that  has  been  treated  for  smut. 
That  way  you  will  get  away  from  so  much 
weed  dockage  and  have  a  healthy  crop. 
I  rogue  my  fields,  too,  to  clean  out  the 
weeds  before  harvest.  If  you  have  garlic  in 
your  fields,  fall  and  early  spring  plowing 
for  two  or  three  years  will  knock  it  out. 

“It’s  true  that  a  farmer  is  in  a  pretty 
bad  bargaining  position  when  he  sells  his 
grain,”  Borders  concluded,  “because  most 
of  us  don’t  have  proper  storage  facilities 
and  have  to  sell  when  we  harvest  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  price.  But  I  hate  to  hear  the 
boys  blaming  the  elevator  for  the  grad«- 
they  place  on  the  wheat.  They  have  to  be 
fair  in  grading  or  we’ll  take  our  grain  to 
the  other  elevator;  the  competition  keeps 
them  both  honest.  If  you  get  a  fair  deal 
on  your  grading  then  there  is  no  sense 
squawking.  It  isn’t  Brundige  that  raises 
the  grain,  it’s  the  farmer.” 


SLGAR  BEETS 


(Continued  from  page  81) 


Some  harvesting  machines  top  the  beets 
while  they  arc  in  the  ground,  then  lift 
and  shake  them  free  of  dirt  and  elevate 
them  into  a  hopper  which  is  later  emptied 
into  a  truck.  Others,  especially  in  the  non- 
irrigated  areas,  lift  them  from  the  ground, 
shake  them  free  of  dirt,  and  then  top  them. 

In  places  where  the  mechanical  har¬ 
vester  hasn’t  yet  come  into  use  the  usual 
practice  is  to  use  tractor  or  horse  drawn 
pullers  or  lifters  that  move  straddle  of 
the  beet  row  and  hoist  the  beets  a  few 
inches  to  make  hand  pulling  easier.  Hand 
laborers  follow  these  machines,  lifting  and 
topping  the  beets,  and  throwing  them  into 
windrows  or  pih's  for  mechanical  loading 
on  trucks  for  hauling  to  the  factory.  A  good 
beet  worker  will  top  three  fourths  of  a  ton 
of  beets  a  day. 

Some  extra  equipment  is  required  for 
handling  b<-ets.  A  special  planter  is 
necessary  and  if  harvesting  is  to  be  done 
mechanically,  a  harvester  is  needed. 
Growers  sometimes  pool  in  the  purchase 
of  exp('nsive  items.  Each  grower  needs 
his  own  tractor  beet  cultivator.  At  harv«-st 
time  he  needs  a  truck.  A  beet  grower  who 
has  teamed  up  with  a  neighbor  on  a 
planter  and  a  harvester  might  have  as 
little  as  .S2..i00  or  as  much  as  $.i.f)On  tied 
up  in  special  equipment  necessary  to 
mechanize  his  beet  growing. 

.Sugar  beets  lose  weight  rapidly  once 


they  have  been  pulled  and  topped.  This 
loss  is  more  rapid  through  the  leaves  than 
from  the  roots.  Prompt  topping  and  mar¬ 
keting  cuts  these  losses.  Only  those  that 
can  be  topped  and  hauled  to  the  dump 
the  same  day  should  be  dug. 

Returns  from  beets  arc  based  on  the 
yield  of  sugar  and  tonnage  of  beets  per 
acre.  Both  are  increased  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  full  growing  season. 

Beets  will  survive  a  frost  that  would  kill 
corn,  but  when  beet  leaves  are  killed  by- 
freezing  the  crop  should  be  harvested. 
Without  leaves  they  make  no  sugar. 

As  sugar  beets  arc  dumped  at  the  beet 
factory  or  receiving  stations  a  random 
sample  is  caught  by  a  “tare  basket.”  If 
the  beets  are  not  clean,  if  they  aren’t 
topped  correctly,  or  are  ill-shaped,  all  of 
which  are  covered  in  the  contract  between 
grower  and  factory,  calculations  are  made 
to  determine  the  “tare”  or  deduction  from 
the  farmer’s  pavments. 

Beet  tops  make  excellent  cattle  feed  in 
conjunction  with  concentrates.  Yields 
commonly  run  from  six  to  eight  tons  pn-r 
acre  green  weight,  or  one  to  one  and  a 
half  tons  dry  weight.  Feeding  tests  con¬ 
ducted  by  several  agricultural  colleges 
have  shown  dried  beet  tops  to  have  a 
feeding  value  equal  to  the  same  weight 
of  alfalfa  hay. 

They  are  good  both  for  growing  and 
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TENNESSEE 


CORPORATION 


AtUnta,  C««rgia 


LocktoJid,  OMo 


Return  to  your  soil  the  minerals  that  you 
hove  token  from  it  for  so  many  years.  The 
essential  mineral  elements  of  Manganese, 
Iron,  Copper,  Zinc,  Magnesium  and  Boron 
are  all  found  in  ES-MIN-EL  These  essential 
mineral  elements  are  necessary  for  the  in¬ 
creased  production  of  healthy  crops  which 
are  rich  in  vitamins. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Free  Booklet  on  ES-MIN-EL. 
Send  a  cord  or  letter  to:  Tennessee  Corporation, 
Grant  Bldg.  Atlanta,  Georgia  or  Lockland,  Ohio. 

Comes  in  5  lb.  bags,  100  lb.  bags  or  a  Carload. 
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fattening  animals,  especially  beef  cattle. 
Beet  tops  should  be  introduced  gradually 
into  the  feeding  schedule  to  reduce  the 
possibilities  of  scouring. 

“Raising  sugar  beets  works  in  perfectly 
with  livestock,”  says  Albert  F.  Sinner,  who 
owns  a  large  grain  and  stock  fann  near 
Casselton,  North  Dakota.  “Beet  tops  are 
high  in  protein  and  other  digestible  nu¬ 
trients.  .\nd  even  if  you  don’t  feed  them, 
the  tops  can  be  worked  back  into  the  soil. 
They  have  a  high  manurial  value  and  at 
present  fertilizer  prices  the  value  of  the 
tops  as  fertilizer  from  an  acre  of  beets, 
one  that  yielded  about  15  tons  of  roots, 
is  about  $22.  A  ton  and  a  half  of  dry 
tops  from  such  a  field  contains  alx>ut  81 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  16.5  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phorus  (as  phosphoric  acid),  and  210 
pounds  of  potash.” 

Farmers  may  allow  their  cattle  to  graz*- 
on  the  beet  field  after  the  roots  have 
been  hauled  away,  though  this  results  in 
loss  of  feeding  value  through  trampling. 
The  time  cattle  are  allowed  to  graze  on 
them  each  day  should  be  limited,  since  the 
crowns  left  with  the  tops  contain  laxative 
mineral  salts. 

The  tops  may  be  piled  in  small  shcK'ks 
for  curing  and  later  stacked  for  winter 
feeding. 

Beet  silage  is  a  third  possibility.  Some¬ 
times  a  little  straw  is  ensiled  with  the 
tops  to  absorb  some  of  the  moisture  and 
to  help  get  a  better  pack  in  the  silo.  Or 
the  tops  can  be  run  in  with  corn.  Beet 
silage  is  fine  for  dairy  and  beef  cattle, 
but  usually  is  not  suited  for  sheep.  Beet 
tops  and  beet  top  silage  are  usually  fed 
with  hay  and  concentrates  to  make  a 
complete  ration. 

If  the  tops  are  not  fed,  they  should  be 
plowed  under  right  after  harvest  as  a 
green  manure. 

Some  beet  farmers  haul  sugar  beet  pulp 
back  from  the  factory  and  feed  it  to  th«-ir 
stock  as  silage. 

P.  J.  Donnelly  and  his  son,  John,  who 
operate  a  700  acre  farm  in  the  Red  River 
Valley,  near  Grafton,  North  Dakota,  find 
beets  “a  very  profitable  crop.”  Last  year 
(1948)  they  harvested  88.68  acres  that 
yielded  938.247  tons  of  beets  for  which 
they  received  $12.6724  a  ton,  or  a  total 
of  $11,889,889.  Cost  of  producing  the 
beets,  includes  such  items  as  $290.58  for 
processed  seed.  $195.97  for  field  prepara¬ 
tion  (not  including  plowing)  prior  to 
planting.  The  planting  operation,  includ¬ 
ing  labor,  tractor  and  planter,  came  to 
$176.70.  Cultivating  the  crop  five  times 
cost  $386.65:  hand  blocking  and  thinning 
required  $1,525.44  for  Mexican  labor  that 
was  paid  $1.00  an  hour.  Beet  lifting  with 
a  mechanical  lifter  was  put  at  $152.  and 
topping,  again  using  Mexican  labor  at 
$1.00  an  hour,  came  to  $996.  Hauling  the 
beets,  loading  and  other  harvesting  costs 
ran  to  $1,175.  Fertilizer  came  to  $315. 

These  and  other  lesser  costs  came  to  a 
total  of  $6,689.89.  leaving  the  Donnellys  a 
$5,200  profit,  or  $58.65  net  return  per 
acre. 


\  '  This  foil  you  can  fix  up  a  sum* 

'*  mer  ravished  lawn  or  build  o 
new  one  with  greater  ease.  Scotts  town  Food 
plus  Weed  Control  kills  the  weeds  and  adds 
nourishment,  and  Scotts  Seed  is  unsurpassed 
for  making  a  thick,  velvety  carpet  of  gross. 
But  start  right  with  the  “know 
how’  of  our  LAWN  CARE  bul- 
letins.  Far  a  free  2  yeor  sub-  \ 

scription,  drop  a  card  to  .  .  .  ■  %  I 


3  M  ^>€0ec  A  SONS  CO. 

10  Fourth  Street,  Marysville,  Ohio 
Also  Polo  Alto.  Californio 


RED  DICK'S  MocARTHUR 

Red  Brahman  Bulls  crossed  on  your  red 
cows  insure  a  red  calf  crop. 

Our  strain  of  Red  Brahmans  breed  true 
to  color,  and  a  high  percentage  of  red 
calves  can  be  expecled.  The  above 
yearling  shows  good  conformation  and 
desirable  beef  characteristics.  He  will 
develop  into  a  top  herd  sire. 

We  have  for  sale  a  good  selection  of 
registered  and  halter-broken  yearling 
bulls  of  the  best  quality,  and  priced  at¬ 
tractively.  White,  steel,  and  red  colors 
are  represented  in  this  lot. 

Your  inquiries  are  invited. 


R.  G.  “Bob”  Herrmann,  Gen.  Mgr. 
Ocala  Florida 


’ScotlH**  and  Care’*  are  regflatered  trademark! 

of  O.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co. 


YOUR  BEST  BET 

CONVERT-I-JET 


Compl.te  with  hot*.  ««• 
t.ntion  pipci.  nozilet 
and  auxiliary  eompret- 
sioii  tank  at  thown. 


Sieelp»fM>.f 
Itiick  if 


PARAGON  SPRAYER  No.  3-P 

Eliminates  Continuous  Pumping 


'l4*u4M^AaU.  SUallow-  Weil 

Qo4Uf«fU-i-^0t  Pumfx 

is  a  boon  for  housewives  .  .  .  it’s  self  priming 
.  .  .  ideal  for  farms  and  domestic  use.  So 
compact  ...  fits  under  the  kitchen  sink  .  .  . 
adequately  supplies  water  for  practically 
every  use.  It  is  convertible  to  deep  well. 

©Universal  builds  a  complete 
line  of  injector  and  centrif¬ 
ugal  type  pumps  and  water 
systems  to  meet  all  pumping 


One-man  operation  —  spray  continues  at  high  prettvre 
long  after  pumping  slops. 


Foster,  easier,  better  sproying  for  greenhouse,  nursery, 
orchard,  field,  garden  or  for  poultry  or  stock  peiss. 

Bolted  to  frame  of  trsKk  its  o 
^  jiffy,  this  4-gallon  ouailkiry 

compression  lank  mokes  a 
■  j  »  semi-automatic,  super-sproy- 
ing  outfit  the  world's  most 
JBI  popular  hand-operated 
sprayer 


w  The  price  of  the  auxiliary 

tank  complete  with  hose  con¬ 
nections,  air  gouge  and  mounting  brockets  is  only  $15. 
See  it  at  your  Paragon  Dealers  or  write  direct  to  the 
monufacturers. 


UNIVERSAL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  QSR 

1440  San  PaMe  Avenue,  Berkeley  2,  Calif. 

Please  send  illustrated  literature  on  Universal  Pumps 
and  tha  name  of  my  nearest  Universal  dealer. 


Harrison,  Ohio 


'I’hf  Donnellys  emphasize  that  their  average  yield  of  10.63  tons 
per  acre  in  1948  was  lower  than  usual  because  of  too  much  rain. 
‘’Prior  to  last  year  we  never  had  less  than  14.25  tons  per  acre  and 
one  year  we  had  87  acres  that  grossed  us  $17,544.” 

.\  hundred  acres  of  beets  will  keep  one  farmer  busy  full  time 
during  the  growing  season.  If  he  is  practicing  general  farming, 
raising  stock  and  other  crops,  about  20  acres  will  be  his  limit. 

During  the  sugar-short  war  period  the  government  guaran¬ 
teed  a  basic  price  per  ton  for  their  beets.  Beet  prices  have  fallen 
two  or  three  dollars  a  ton  since  then,  and  in  some  areas  growers 
an*  pretty  sore  and  blame  the  government  for  letting  prices  sag. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  which  the  growers  helped  write,  pretty 
much  determines  sugar  beet  prices.  It  is  administen'd  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  a  feature  of  the  .\ct  taken  from 
earlier  legislation  rec|uires  him  to  estimate  how  much  sugar  the 
United  States  will  consume  each  year.  Then,  to  protect  domestic 
producers,  it  directs  him  to  apply  quotas  to  imports  and  domestic 
production  so  as  to  maintain  domestic  prices  at  a  profitable  level. 

In  practice  this  usually  means  restrictive  tjuotas  on  imports  ol 
sugar  from  Cuba,  our  principal  cane  sugar  supplier. 

Quotas  for  domestic  producers  usually  are  set  high  enough 
that  they  have  scant  chance  of  being  met.  In  1948.  for  example, 
the  Department  of  .Agriculture  set  the  cjuota  for  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  at  1.8  million  tons  of  sugar.  .Actual  doiiK'stic  production 
was  closer  to  1.5  million  tc'ns.  However,  if  he  thinks  conditions 
warrant,  the  Secretar\’  of  .Agriculture  may  restrict  sugar  beet 
acreages  if  beet  growers  produic  over  their  cjuotas. 

What  he  attemjjts  to  do  is  keep  sugar  prices  low  enough  to  be 
fair  to  consumers,  and  still  keep  them  high  enough  to  insure  the 
health  of  the  domestic  sugar  beet  industry.  .And  there  are  sound 
.irguments  for  both  caus<“s.  Of  course  consumers  have  a  right  to 
be  concerned  about  the  high  cost  of  living:  but  the  growers  havt- 
a  very  real  point  when  they  .say  that  the  country-  needs  greater 
self-sufficiency  in  sugar  with  the  international  picture  what  it  is 
today.  They  can  point  to  the  country’s  experience  with  sugar 
shortages  in  two  World  Wars  to  back  them  up. 

But  as  things  now  stand,  the  Secretary-  can  raise  or  lower  his 
estimates  of  sugar  requirements,  and  this  in  turn  determines  the 
quotas  for  sugar  beet  acreages. 

Of  course  it  isn’t  that  simple.  Big  consumers,  like  the  soft 
drink  bottlers  and  others,  who  want  low  sugar  prices,  are  usually 
trying  to  haul  the  Secretary  one  w-ay  while  domestic  producers 
an-  trying  to  haul  him  the  other. 

In  1948  the  Secretary  changed  his  estimates  several  times  so 
that  they  gyrated  between  7.8  million  tons  to  a  low  of  7.0  million. 
Sugar  prices  responded  accordingly,  and  jumped  around  betw«‘en 
$7.50  and  $8.40  a  hundred.  With  last  year’s  falling  sugar  prices, 
beet  growers  experienced  an  income  decline  of  about  32  per  cent 
under  1947.  This  brought  returns  to  growers  of  $13  a  ton. 

Returns  on  sugar  beets  are  calculated  from  a  sliding  scab- 
based  on  two  things:  the  price  the  sugar  refining  company  gets 
for  sugar  and  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  beets.  Last  year  the 
national  average  was  14.8  per  cent  sugar  for  the  beet  crop. 

Usual  practice  is  for  the  bt-et  factory  to  make  a  preliminary- 
payment  to  the  grower  at  the  time  he  delivers  his  beets  to  the 
weighing  station  or  factory.  This  settlement  is  less  than  thj- 
grower’s  beets  eventually  will  bring  and  additional  payments  are 
made  in  line  with  the  sale  price  of  sugar  and  the  average  amount 
of  sugar  found  in  all  the  tn-ets  processed  by  the  plant  until  a 
final  and  complete  settlement  is  made,  not  later  than  Septemb»-r. 
of  the  following  year. 

THK  AUTHOR 

KIOtlAKD  E.  S'lCX^KWELL  is  a  former  Wisconsin  farm  boy  who  left  the  farm 
in  body  but  not  in  spirit.  His  parents  specialized  in  poultry  and  dairyini;  near 
Neillsville.  Wisconsin.  After  a  tour  of  duty  in  (he  flolleite  of  Aitriculture  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  he  beca-iie  a  radio  farm  editor  in  Madison.  He  went  from 
there  to  other  radio  jobs,  and  between  jobs,  took  additional  studies  at  Harvard  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  In  1946  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
as  an  editorial  writer.  Between  assiitnments  for  the  Star  he  covers  stories  for  other 
publications.  This  is  his  third  article  in  Farm  Quarterly,  One  of  his  aims  in  life 
is  to  own  a  farm  of  his  own. 
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Y^S,  batteries  look  alike,  but 
'  you  can  score  yourself  100% 
when  you  buy  the  Auto-Lite  “Sta- 
ful,”  the  battery  that  needs  water 
only  3  times  a  year.*  "Sta-ful” 
Batteries  have  extra  plates 
for  greater  electrical 
capacity  and  Fibre-glass 
mats  for  longer  and 
stronger  battery  life. 

Score  yourself  100%,  too, 
if  you  picked  the  girl  at 
the  top  as  the  beautiful 
Irene  Dunne,  star  of  RKO's 
*'l  Remember  Mama.”  The 
girl  at  the  bottom  is  Kay 


Smith  of  Port  Chester,  New  York. 
Remember,  car  batteries  may 
look  alike,  but  be  wise — buy  an 
Auto-Lite  "Sta-ful.”  Money  cars- 
not  buy  a  better  battery. 

*ln  normal  car  use 


Here's  hew  It  works 

Ffat«s  at  right  ar«  k«pt  fully 
coY«r«d  bocausa  af  th«  big 
liquid  in  th«  AUTO* 

UTE  **Sto-ful**  Bottory. 

• 

A  larg«  portion  of  plafot  of 
loft  oro  •xpoftod  ond  inoctivo 
bocauso  of  tho  imoll  liquid 
rotorvo  cofitoinod  in  tho 
ORDINARY  Bottory. 

iBm  li  M  battBrm  iflv  «pil 


Tuiueu  I  AUTO-LITI  BATTIRY  CORPORATION _ OWs 

TaHE  la  "sustiasEt" . .  .  cis  iabio  aiTwoiR  raatSBATS . . .  cas  TiiEaisiiN  laESMts 
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CROP  DRYING  IS  ■7H<>defiK 

FARMING 


Eliminates 

Weather 

Risks 


From  Crops 


•  Put  Up  top  quality  hay  every 
cutting  the  some  doy  cut.  Food 
volues  2  to  4  times  ordinary 
hay.  Increose  corn  and  groin 
yields  ond  market  prices.  Learn 
about  many  other  odvontages 
of  form  drying.  Our  drier  is 
fully  guoranteed.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails  or  see  your  dealer  todoy. 


PEIRSON  MOORE  CO. 

lEXINOTON,  KY. 


CUTS  COSTS 
INCREASE  PROFITS 

with  HOLSTEINS 

Large  capacity  and  ability  to  maintain  pro¬ 
duction  on  home  grown  feeds — 12  to  15  year 
productive  life,  husky  calves,  ability  to  thrive 
in  all  climates — no  wonder  your  costs  are  low 
—  profits  high  —  with  Holsteins. 

Get  the  full  story  in 

THE  HOLSTEIN  HANDBOOK 

This  beautifully  illustrated  book  tells  all  the 
reasons  why  there's  a  Future  with  Holsteins — 
it's  a  book  you  will  appreciate— a  boak  that 
will  point  the  way  to  greater  satisfaction  and 
profits  in  your  work.  Only  25c —  send  for  it 
T  odoy! 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS  N  OF  AMERICA 
Box  116,  Brotfleboro,  Vermont 

I  enclose  25c.  (No  stomps).  Send  me  '  The  Holstein 
Hondbook.' 

Nome  . 

Address  . 

Post  Office .  State . 


j  PUT  THK  AIR  TO  ^  ORK 

(Continued  from  page  85) 

as  economically  as  the  open  flame  type. 
If  the  dryer  is  to  be  located  near  other 
fann  buildings  it  would  certainly  be  worth 
while  checking  to  be  sure  that  the  par- 
j  ticular  unit  has  been  approved  by  the  fire 
underwriters  since  the  use  of  a  dryer  not 
I  approved  by  them  will  add  a  dollar  a 
j  hundred  to  the  insurance  rates. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  heat  that  should  be  used.  Tem¬ 
peratures  of  115  degrees  or  higher  will 
destroy  the  germinating  qualities  of  se<'d 
j  corn,  and  other  grains  and  grasses.  So.  if 
seed  is  being  dried,  the  temperature 
should  be  held  to  below  1 1 0  degriM's. 
Higher  temperatures  also  tend  to  inerea.se 
the  fire  hazard.  A  safe  rule  of  thumb  is  to 
heat  the  air  to  around  30  to  40  degrees 
hotter  than  the  outside  air  on  days  when 
the  temperature  is  above  freezing.  The 
more  exact  requirements  of  each  crop  are 
shown  in  the  chart  on  page  84. 

The  fans  that  are  used  on  most  of  the 
dr\ers  are  operated  by  five  horse  jjower 
electric  motors.  A  more  powerful  motor 
might  be  better,  but  five  horse  power  is 
about  the  most  that  the  rural  electric 
lines  will  operate.  Some  manufacturers 
have  gotten  around  this  limitation  by 
having  the  drv’er  powered  by  the  fann 
tractor. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  thesi' 
drying  units  are:  .American  Crop  Drving 
Equipment  Co.,  Crystal  Lake,  Ill. ;  Blaw 
Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Campbell  Heat- 
I  ing  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Cascade  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  Portland.  Oregon;  Dura- 
j  built  Manufacturing  Co..  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Crain  Dr\'ing  Equipment  Co.,  Attica,  In¬ 
diana;  Habco  Manufacturing  Co.,  Co¬ 
lumbus.  Nebraska:  Hartzell  Propeller  Fan 
Co.,  Piqua,  O. ;  and  Peirson-Moore  Co.. 
Lexington.  Kentucky.  The  cost  of  these 
units  runs  from  $750  to  $1,.500. 

The  Drying  Chamber 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on 
the  question  of  where  to  do  the  drying. 
The  first  holds  that  the  drying  should  be 
done  in  the  crib,  barn  or  granary  when* 
the  crop  is  to  be  stored  in  order  to  save 
moving  the  grain  or  hay  more  than  once, 
i  The  second  group  contends  that  drying 
!  can  be  done  Ix'st  in  a  special  dr\’ing  house 
I  that  is  used  for  drying  only  and  is  not 
i  built  or  used  as  a  storage  unit.  Both 
schools  agree  that  certain  ri'quirements 
must  be  met  whichever  type  is  used.  An 
air  chamber  must  be  built  so  that  the 
heated  air  can  be  blown  evenly  through 
all  parts  of  the  crop.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
build  a  slotted  false  floor  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  air-tight  floor  of  the  building. 
The  air  can  then  be  blown  into  this  area, 
up  through  the  slots  in  the  floor,  through 
the  crop,  and  out  the  top  carr\ing  the 
unwanted  moisture  with  it.  The  space 
between  the  false  floor  and  the  real  floor 


BUCKNER  RAIM 

f  ^  crops***" 


KKrtKirSiN 


farm 


TSandproof  bearings,  per¬ 
fect  balance,,  patented 
dual-actian  assure  econo¬ 
mical,  trouble-free  operation  for 
BOTH  permanent  ond  portable 
irrigation  systems. 


For  a  fine  spray  or  a  large 

T  volume  of  water  Buckner 
agricultural  sprinklers  give 
a  perfect  curtain  of  water  because 
they  are  planned  for  farm  and 
truck  garden  irrigation. 

FREE  CATALOG 

On  Irrigation  Sprinklers 


Write  H.  M.  CLARK  today 
p.  O.  Box  232 
Fresno,  Calif.  Mq 


BALDWIN  SPIRAL 

GRAIN 
ELEVATOR 

Large  capacity.  De¬ 
pendable.  long  life  unit. 
Center  driven  by  trans¬ 
mission  like  your  truck. 
No  long  belts  or  drives. 

Available  in  6 
lengths.  Mount¬ 
ing  brackets 
and  pulleys 
available  ior 
gas  engine  or 
electric  motor. 
INFORMATION 


^New  Hydra-Electric  Hoist' 
That's  Low  in  Cost 

Dumps  6-ton  load.  Finger-tip  control.  No 
power  take-off.  connections,  joints  or 
gears.  A  self-contained  unit  connected 
to  truck  generator.  The  ultimate  in  sim¬ 
plicity.  long  life  and  dependability. 

Easily  Installed  on  Any  Truck 

IF  YOUR  DEAliR  CAN'T  SUPPLY  YOU.  WRIT! 


BALDWIN  IRON  WORKS 

1440  BARWIse  ■  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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must  bt-  kept  air-tight  except  for  the  slots 
in  the  false  flcx)r,  for  air,  like  growing 
boys  and  water,  will  follow  the  course  of 
least  resistance,  and  flow  out  any  cracks 
rather  than  push  up  through  the  grain. 

Those  who  favor  the  storage-dryer  rec¬ 
ommend  a  portable  dryer  unit  that  can  be 
moved  from  building  to  building  where 
it  can  be  attached  to  the  air  duct  and  set 
to  work.  With  this  arrangement  the  grain 
or  hay  is  piled  to  maximum  depth  and  the 
dryer  is  run  for  the  number  of  days  it 
takes  to  dry  the  whole  crop. 

There  are  a  number  of  steel  buildings 
on  the  market  today  designed  specifically 
for  crop  drying  and  storage.  They  are  set 
up  on  a  cement  floor  with  a  slotted  steel 
false  floor  above.  Without  the  dryer  unit, 
which  must  be  purchased  separately,  a 
2,000  bushel  storage  dryer  building  sells 
for  around  $750.  Some  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  who  are  getting  into  this  market 
are:  Armco  Drainage  and  Metal  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.  through  its  Calco  Division  in 
Berkeley.  California,  and  its  Southwestern 
Division  in  Houston,  Texas;  Beatrice  Steel 
Tank  Co.,  Beatrice,  Nebraska;  Butler 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri;  Clayton-Lambert  Co.,  Middletown, 
Ohio;  Curry  Steel  Products  Co.,  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Missouri;  Eaton  Metal  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Hastings- 
Equity  Grain  Bin  Mfg.  Co.,  Hastings, 
Nebraska;  and  Martin  Steel  Products  Co., 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

(Converting  Old  Buildings 

During  this  period  of  high  building 
costs  and  steel  shortages,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  thought  has  been  given  to  con¬ 
verting  old  farm  buildings  into  dryer- 
storage  units.  To  accomplish  this,  the  hay 
mow,  corn  crib,  and  granary  must  be  made 
into  drying  chambers.  The  hay  mow  must 
have  its  floor  calked  or  covered  with  paper 
to  make  it  air-tight  and  an  air  tunnel  must 
be  built  with  air  ducts  running  from  it  to 
allow  the  air  to  be  blown  evenly  through 
all  parts  of  the  wet  hay.  (This  process  was 
described  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Miller  in  The  Farm 
Quarterly  for  Spring  1946.)  The  granary 
must  have  a  false  floor,  through  which  the 
air  can  pass,  built  a  foot  above  the  regular 
fltKir.  An  air-tight  connection  is  made  with 
the  dryer  so  that  the  air  is  blown  in  be¬ 
tween  the  two  floors  and  forced  up 
through  the  false  floor  and  the  layer  of 
wet  grain  above  it. 

Converting  a  corn  crib,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  for  the  freest  circulation  of  air, 
becomes  more  of  a  problem.  In  addition 
to  the  false  floor  and  the  tight  air  cham- 
b<-r  below  it,  the  side  walls  must  be  sealed 
so  that  the  air  cannot  escape  out  the  sides. 
This  has  been  done  rather  economically 
by  using  a  reinforced  kraft  paper  as  a 
s»‘aler.  The  interior  of  the  crib  is  papered 
to  the  top  of  the  proposed  com  pile 
with  open  space  above  for  air  escape.  .\n 
ingenious  conversion  of  the  double  crib 
is  to  seal  off  the  driveway  at  both  ends 
and  use  it  for  the  location  of  an  air  cham- 


"LOOK  AT  THIS  GRAIN— MSARLY  LOST  IT” 


WAS  about  to  disc  up  this  field  and 
X  plant  corn  until  I  decided  to  try  Weed- 
No-More,”  says  Roy  Lebold  of  Zoarville, 
Ohio  .  .  .  This  story  of  how  weeds 
threatened  to  ruin  a  crop  is  typical  of 


many  that  are  reported.  Weed-No-More 
moves  right  in  on  the  weeds— even  the 
hard-to-kill  kind,  but  when  applied 
according  to  directions  is  perfectly  safe 
on  the  crops. 


WEED-NO-MORE  great  for  many  crops! 


SMALL  GRAINS— Weeds  rob  growing  grain 
of  water,  fertility,  sunlight.  Control  them 
safely,  easily,  inexpensively  with  Agricul¬ 
tural  Weed-No-More.  You’ll  get  more 
bushels  per  acre  of  grain  that  grades  higher! 
FLAX  — Annual  weeds  in  flax  can  now  be 
controlled  with  Agricultural  Weed-No- 
More.  Wide-scale  successful  spraying  of  flax 
in  1948  showed  increased  yields  up  to  20%. 


PASTURES  — Spraying  is  quicker  than  clip¬ 
ping.  And  Agricultural  Weed-No-More 
kills  weeds,  roots  and  all— without  harm¬ 
ing  livestock,  grasses  or  resistant  legumes. 
Weed-No-More  gives  your  pastures  greater 
grazing  capacity! 

GRASS  SEED  CROPS  — Keep  your  grass  seed 
free  of  weed  seed.  Use  Agricultural  Weed- 
No-More  to  kill  weeds  that  would  con¬ 
taminate  your  grass  seed  crops. 


AGRICULTURAL 


WeedhoMobe 

A  Proven  Ester  Formulation  of  2,4-D 


PRODUCT  OF 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 

RESEARCH 

Di$tribut0d  by 

Acm«  Whit*  l*ad  L  Color  Works,  Oolroit 
Tho  Lowo  Brothers  Co.,  Dayton 
Tho  Shorwin-Willioms  Co.,  Clovoland 


FREE  BULLETIMS-FREE  MOVIE 

For  informativt  bulletins  or  a  showing  of  tho  stew  sostsod- 
movie  "Agriculture’s  New  Conquest"  to  your  farm 
group,  set  yoter  farm  supply  dealer  or  write  direct  to 
AgriculturiU  Chemicals  Division,  1254  Midland  Bldg., 
Clevelastd  1,  Ohio, 
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Get  your  Foundation  Flock  of 

fMJL/ilef/alE  SAee/l 


at  San  Angelo, 
Texas 
July  21-22 


AHEND  THE 

ALL-AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE 
SHOW  AND  SALE 

and  choose  your  beginning  stock 
from  the  outstanding  purebred  Cor- 
riedoles  offered  by  some  of  the  best 
breeders  in  the  nation. 

CORRIEDALES  are  large  sheep  with 
a  strong  flocking  instinct.  Corriedale 
ewes  are  long-lived,  good  mothers, 
have  a  high  percentage  of  twins 
and  lamb  without  difficulty.  Lambs 
are  growthy  and  top  the  market. 
Corriedale  fleeces  are  unsurpassed. 


For  sale  catalog 
and  illustrated  booklet 

write  to 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSN.,  Inc. 

100  N.  Garth  Avenue  Columbia,  Misiouri 


f!aJL/Ll£//a/E  SJiFP/L 

Buy  good  quality  yearling  ewes  ond  roms  ot 
Imported  ond  top  American  bloodlines  at  our 
annual  sole  held  jointly  with  Grasslands  Form 
early  in  September. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  particulars  after 
August  1st.  Mail  bids  will  be  given  careful 
attention. 

TOW  PATH  FARMS 

R.  R.  6  LOGANSPORT,  INDIANA 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN  TRAILER! 

A>ir  AXLE 


WHEEL 


mnd 

A9bSE3IBLIES 


Cap  — 4000  lbs. 
Immediate 


Super  Value 


C'JILD  TRAILERS  FOR 

•  Stock  o  Feed  •  Horees 

O  Boots  e  Py%t%  •  Gen. 

O  Sprays  e  Fence  Utility 


p  For  Mounting  Under  Clevatore 


$26-35 

Minus  Tires 
and  Tubes 
10%  wltn  order 
Bal.  C.O.O. 


•  TIMKCN 
BEARINGS 

•  SS''  TREAD 
(wider 
available! 

•  IS''  FORD 
Demountable 
WHEELS 
lia"SQ. 
AXLE  SOLID 
STEEL 


ALL  NEW  MATERIAL  with  TIMKEN  Bearings 

Stub  atsAemblles  and  farm  wagons  also  avallalde 
Order  from  Ad.  Immediate  Delivery 
DEALERS— -Write  for  Discounts 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

DEPT.  F.O.S.  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


bt‘r.  forcing  the  air  through  the  inside 
walls  of  the  cribs  and  out  the  opposite  side.  ' 
Plans  for  converting  corn  cribs  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  Department  of  Agri-  ^ 
cultural  Engineering  of  Purdue  University.  ! 

Converting  old  buildings,  which  were 
designed  solely  for  storage,  into  drying 
chambers  does  not  jiroduce  the  ideal  dryer 
set-up.  It  comes  under  the  heading  ot  a 
make-shift  project.  But  a  farmer,  who  al-  . 
ready  has  cribs  and  granaries  on  his  farm, 
will  certainly  consider  the  possibility  of 
converting  them  before  deciding  on  a  new 
building.  If  he  doesn’t  have  the  old  type 
buildings,  or  if  they  are  in  bad  condition, 
he  will  be  interested  in  building  or  buying 
a  dr\er-storagc  unit  that  is  designed  for  j 
both  jobs.  On  the  other  hand  he  may 
decide,  as  Roswell  Garst  did.  to  build  a 
dryer  chamber  as  a  separate  unit  and  use 
other  facilities  for  his  storage. 

The  Seperale  Dryer 

“When  farmers  learn  the  advantages  of 
crop  dryers,  the  old  fashioned  corn  crib  will 
become  as  obsolete  as  a  dinosaur.”  Garst  I 
says  with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  and  con-  j 
tinues.  “We  have  one  dryer  in  operation 
here  on  the  home  place  and  are  building 
another  on  a  tenant  farm.  There  are  a 
few  basic  rules  that  we  have  found  must 
be  followed  in  building  a  dryer.  First  you 
should  have  twice  as  much  floor  space  as 
you  have  fan  and  heater  capacity.  Now,  I 
vou’re  probably  wondering  why  I  say  that.  | 
Well,  to  make  the  best  use  of  your  blower 
vou  want  it  working  all  the  time,  so  you 
divide  the  building  into  two  parts  so  that 
you  can  be  loading  one  end  while  you  are 
drying  in  the  other.  You  shoot  the  air 
through  the  wet  grain  in  one  half  of  the 
building  while  you  empty  the  dry  grain 
out  of  the  other  end  and  load  it  again. 
Tlicn  vou  switch  the  air  to  the  wet  side  ' 
and  unload  the  dry.” 

To  operate  efficiently  with  such  a  system 
requires  an  easy  method  of  loading  and 
unloading  the  drying  chambers.  Garst  has 
achieved  this  with  the  use  of  a  regular 
farm  elevator  to  lift  the  grain  to  the  top 
of  the  building,  a  shuttle  conveyor  to  drop 
the  grain  where  he  wants  it,  and  an  auger 
to  pull  it  out  the  end  when  it  is  dr\'.  “  I'he 
shuttle  conveyor  is  a  must  with  this  type  i 
building,”  Garst  emphasizes,  “and  no  one 
need  be  afraid  of  the  idea.  It  is  not  too  , 
expensive  to  build  and  it  does  a  swell  job 
of  distributing  the  grain.”  The  conveyor  | 
is  an  endless  belt  working  on* rollers  that  ' 
carries  the  grain  to  its  return  end  and 
drops  it  oflf.  The  conveyor  is  half  as  long 
as  the  total  length  of  the  building.  The  I 
conveyor,  belt,  rollers  and  all,  is  suspendi-d 
from  an  overhead  track  so  that  the  whole  I 
rig  can  be  moved  from  one  end  of  the 
building  to  the  other.  Thus  loading  is 
started  with  the  conveyor  pushed  down  so 
that  its  discharge  end  reaches  the  far  end  ’ 
of  the  drying  chamber.  As  this  is  filled  ' 
with  grain  the  conveyor  is  pulled  slowly  ! 
back  filling  the  rest  of  the  dry-ing  floor  as  i 
it  goes.  To  fill  the  other  side  the  motor  is  ’ 


Scientl^tJ  Sa^:  — 

Never  Plant  Legumes 
Without  Inoculation 


To  assure  maximum  crop  vigor 
and  fertility  restoring  povrer, 
experts  universally  recommend 
inoculation  of  clover,  alfalfa, 
lespedezo,  peas,  beans,  vetch, 
lupines  and  all  other  legume 
seedings.  Inoculation  costs  only 
a  few  cents  on  ocre  with 


Famous  for  convenience,  economy  and  potency,  LEGUME- 
AID  it  familiar  to  thousands  of  farmers  os  “The  /nocu/ant 


in  the  Carton.’*  The  unique  inner- 
lined  package  efficiently  delivers 
the  field  tested,  laboratory  checked 
strains  of  nodule  forming  bacteria 
thot  do  the  work.  Ask  your  seed 
dealer  for  information,  or  write 
direct. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  2,  Ohio 


WOODBINE  FARMS 

CORRIEDALES 

40  Rams,  40  Ewes  for  Sale 

NO  BETTER  BREED 
NO  BETTER  FLOCK 
FLOCK  HISTORY  ON  REQUEST 

J.  F.  &  H.  H.  WALKER 

GAMBIER,  O. 


IXL  FROST  PROOF  HYDRANT 

Will  Assure  You  Running  Water 
Regordless  How  low  the 
Temperoture 

Meroly  hury  the  supply  to  the  irreat- 
e.*>t  depth  of  possible  frnst  and  this 
h>'dr.*int  can  never  freeze  up.  Thou* 
s.inds  are  rendering  years  of  service 
on  farms  throufthout  the  nation.  So 
simplified  even  a  child  can  repair. 
Only  one  flat  washer  on  supply  and 
backed  hy  58  years  of  m.'inuractur' 
InR  experience.  N’o  better  frost  proof 
h.vdrant  on  the  market. 

$  ft.  ovarall  size  Sll.SO  f.o.b.  Phila. 
Add  for  longer  lentrths  $1.10  per  ft. 

f’lrcular  F*120  on  rerfuest 
For  the  man  who  demands  the  best. 
Dealer  Inquires  Welcome 

THE  IXL  PUMP  ft  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

9S9  North  Ninth  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  23,  PA. 


Makers  of  Water  Closets  and  Tank  Fittings  Since  IROO 


FIITFR- 


R. 


Lemoves  iron  and 
other  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  which  makes 
water  discolored 
or  cloudy.  Leaves 
it  crystal-clear  and 
palatable.  Moder¬ 
ate  cost.  — —"V 

Write  for  free  IfeA/ 
booklet  ' 
giving  full 
information. 


u 


OSHKOSH  FILTER 
tr  SOFTENER  CO. 
Oshkosh.  Wis. 
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rcvfiscd  and  the  grain  flow  moves  in  the  opposite  direction.  An 
added  wrinkle  is  an  inverted  V-shap<'d  separator  that  rides 
under  the  end  of  the  conveyor  so  that  the  falling  grain  is 
separated  into  two  streams  and  falls  to  the  sides  of  the  floor. 
This  makes  for  a  more  even  distribution;  which  is  important  in 
drying. 

The  floor  itself  is  sloped  toward  the  center  where  the  auger 
is  located.  As  the  grain  falls  on  the  high  edge  of  the  floor  it 
slips  down  until  the  whole  surface  is  evenly  covered.  The  floor 
is  made  of  slotted  steel  plates  with  openings  too  small  to  allow 
grain  to  leak  through,  but  large  enough  for  the  air  to  blow  up 
through  the  grain.  The  auger  is  covered  when  the  wet  grain 
is  loaded  into  the  chamber  so  that  it  can  be  used  to  empty  the 
dry  grain  in  the  other  end  of  the  building  while  the  wet  is  being 
dried.  Garst  believ('s  that  a  drag  chain,  like  the  one  used  on 
most  farm  elevators,  would  be  just  as  good  if  not  better  than 
the  auger  which  he  installed. 

“Our  first  dryer  is  much  too  big  and  has  too  much  lumbt'r 
in  it  for  the  average  farm,”  Garst  says.  “.\t  the  time  it  was 
built  we  didn’t  know  exactly  what  was  required  so  I  told  the 
carpenter  to  build  it  strong.  I  said  ‘just  imagine  that  we  might 
use  it  some  day  to  store  lead  in.’  He  said  to  me,  ‘The  way  you 
operate,  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  you  did.  Don’t  worry,  I’ll 
make  it  strong.’  So  we  got  a  building  that  is  about  ten  times  as 
strong  as  we  need.” 

The  new  dryer  is  being  built  with  the  advantage  of  the 
expedience  and  second-guessing  gained  from  operating  the  first. 
The  plans  for  the  building  were  made  from  recommendations 
by  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Department  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts.  It  is  to  be  60  feet 
long  and  16  feet  wide,  divided  into  two  30  by  16  foot  drying 
chamb<‘rs.  The  blower  will  be  located  in  a  small  shed  opposite- 
the  center  line  so  that  air  can  be  turned  into  either  side  of 
the  building.  The  grain  will  be  brought  into  the  building 
through  the  roof  opposite  the  blower.  It  will  lx-  arranged  so 
that  the  grain  will  come  off"  the  end  of  the  farm  elevator  and 
fall  directly  onto  the  shuttle  conveyor  which  will  distribute  it 
on  the  drying  floor.  When  it  is  dry  it  will  be  pulled  out  one 
end  of  the  building  with  an  auger  or  drag  chain  and  loaded 
onto  trucks  with  a  minimum  of  handling. 

Garst  is  hopeful  that  the  drying  will  work  equally  well 
with  grain  and  chopped  hay.  .^n  objection  has  b<-en  raised, 
however,  that  the  hay  will  bridge  over  the  auger  or  drag  chain 
and  the  unloading  will  have  to  bt-  done  by  hand.  Garst  feels 
that  he  will  be  able  to  overcome  this  problem,  but  only  time 
and  experience  will  give  the  answer. 

In  using  the  first  dryer  Garst  has  found  that  he  can  do  a 
quicker  job  by  limiting  the  grain  on  the  drying  floor  to  two 
and  a  half  feet.  At  this  depth  he  has  been  able  to  dry  corn 
from  30  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  moisture  content  in  ten  hours 
at  130  degrees,  which  is  as  high  as  he  would  ever  recommend 
going.  “When  you  pile  the  grain  up  to  eight  feet,  as  some  do,” 
Garst  says,  “you  slow  down  the  process.  The  grain  dries  on 
the  bottom  layer  first  and  the  air  pushes  the  moisture  up 
through  the  column  of  grain  so  that  the  top  layer  is  wetter 
after  a  period  of  drying  than  it  was  when  you  put  it  in.  With 
a  fairly  shallow  layer  of  grain  you  don’t  run  into  this  problem. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  prefer  the  separate  drying  unit 
to  the  storage-dryer  type.” 

Garst  has  estimated  that  the  whole  building  will  cost  him 
$2,500  complete  with  a  blower  and  heater  unit  that  will  lx- 
operated  from  the  power  take-off"  of  a  tractor.  Working  with  a 
thin  layer  of  grain,  he  feels  that  the  building  need  not  be 
heavily  constructed.  The  side  walls  will  have  very  little  thrust 
against  them  and  they  only  ne«‘d  to  b<-  made  air-tight  up  to 
the  grain  level  of  two  and  a  half  feet.  Since  he  does  not  intend 
to  use  the  building  for  anything  but  drying  he  will  keep  the 
walls  low  and  save  lumber. 

Does  It  Pay 

Garst  has  tried  to  figure  ^e  minimum  saving  that  such  a 
dryer  would  make  in  a  perfect  crop  year.  “Of  course,  the  real 


EXPERT  ADVICE 

on  Gardening,  Farming 

COUNTRY  LIVING! 

DO  you  have  a  garden*  farm  or 
country  home  or  plan  to 

Home  day?  Herein  wonderful  new«! 

You  can  have  any  ten  of  our  famou<» 

25c  KulletinH  for  only  1$2.  Any  16  for  $3! 

Kvery  one  i«  by  an  authority.  They  are 
carefully  illustrated*  easy  to  underntand,  to 
nhow  y4»u  how  to  do  wonders!  Ue'll  pay 
I  postaice  if  you  sentl  remittance  with  order* 
and  we*ll  refund  money  if  not  delighted. 

I  Please  order  by  giving  the  number  opposite 

I  title. 

I  Take  Your  Choice  of  Our  Famous  HOMESTEAD  BULLETINS! 
Only  25c  Each!  —  Any  10  for  $2!  —  Any  16  for  $3! 


23— PLOWLESS 
GARDENING 

iliiw  to  do  less  plowing; 
and  cultivating  fora  HKT> 
TKK  garden.  Hrirnftil  of 
interesting.  lalMir-saving. 
time-saving  ideas,  hy 
Faulkner,  author  of  fa¬ 
mous  "Piowman’s  Folly.'* 
32— HOW  TO  DOUBLE  SOIL 
FERTILITY 

How  to  increase  fertil¬ 
ity  of  any  soil  tremen¬ 
dously!  How  to  test  .vour 
soil,  use  green  manuring, 
increase  humus  content, 
use  fertilizers,  lime,  ma* 
nures.  comiMist.  etc. 

8— NEW.  FAST  LABOR. 
SAVING  WAY  TO 
MAKE  COMPOST 
Knglish  specialist,  aid* 
ins  war  f<Nid  protlucers. 
shows  new  png-ess  to  con¬ 
vert  weeds,  grass.  lea\es, 
trash,  etc.,  into  priceless 
humus  in  hO  days. 

34— ALL-PURPOSE  DUSTS 
—THE  GARDEN  IN¬ 
SECTS  “ATOM  BOMB” 
This  slmplitied  m-st  con- 
tnii  Imcklet  gives  you  c<»ni- 
binations  of  mixtures 
which,  dusted  over  the 
garden  once  a  week  make 
hugs  no  problem  at  all. 
I4.N0-TRENCH  EASY 

WAY  TO  GROW  GOOD 
ASPARAGUS 

Old  ba(k-l»reaking  deep- 
trench  method  discarded  by 
practical  grower.  H  simple 
steps  to  success. 

I— HOW  TO  RAISE  A  PIG 
WITHOUT  BUYING 
MUCH  FEED 
Wonderful  system  worked 
out  in  England  when  war 
shut  ofT  grain.  Simple — 
and  the  pig  thrives  on  it! 
27— HOME  BUTTER 
MAKING 

I.  E.  I*arkln.  Penn  State 
f'oll.  Dairy  Specialist,  tells 
you  how  to  use  cow's  or 
goat's  cream  to  make  won¬ 
derful  butter  in  l.l  to  30 
minutes. 


2— HOW  TO  BUILD  A 
BETTER  MILK-STAND 
FOR  GOATS 

Tells  why  a  g*MHl  milk- 
Stand  is  InuHirtant- -shows 
how  easy  it  Is  to  build. 

28— GROWING  GRAPES 
FOR  TABLE.  iUICE 
AND  WINE 
This  up-to-the-minute 
bulletin  by  a  world  au¬ 
thority.  written  especially 
h)r  the  small  grower,  tells 
what  varieties,  how  to 
plant,  care  for — just  what 
to  do.  (DDES  NOT  nwer 
Southern  states  or  Calif. 

3I_H0W  TO  HAVE  A 
LAWN  THAT  WON  T 
FIGHT  BACK 
TIds  up-to-date  common 
sense  bulletin  makes  new 
nr  old  lawns  I>eha\e. 


15— HOMESTEAD  WAY  TO 
GROW  STRAWBERRIES 

Tells  you  how  to  have 
lots  of  fine  berries  to  eat 
fresh  or  quick  freeze  for 
your  own  use  —  and  no 
roinidicated  meth4Hl>. 

3—  HOW  TO  RAISE  DUCKS 

Learn  how  easy  and 
worth  while  a  small  flo<-k 
of  ducks  can  he.  No  |Hmd 
neetled.  no  housing,  fast 
growing — rea«ly  In  0  weeks. 
Hv  D.  H  HORTON.  L.  1. 
Ag.  Institute  specialist. 

18— HARDY  NUT  TREES 
FOR  COLD  CLIMATES 

I'rof.  Oeo.  Slate.  Cornell 
Vniv..  has  produced  all 
the  details — even  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  nut-tree  nurs¬ 
eries.  Some  varieties  liear 
2  years  after  grafting! 

4—  WANTED:  DUCK. 
GOOSE  FEATHERS 

Experienced  breeder  ex¬ 
plains  ready  demand  and 
many  uses  for  down  and 
feathers.  Tells  just  h«>w 
to  pick,  clean,  dry.  sort, 
use  or  sell  them.  * 
6—00  YOUR  OWN 
WALLPAPERING— 
SAVE  75%  TO  85% 

With  the  tips  in  this 
bulletin  anyone  can  do  a 
professional  looking  job. 


29—  “DOUBLE  BREASTED” 
CHICKENS 

"These  ‘ehlckens  of  to¬ 
morrow'."  explains  I*rof. 
O.  T.  Klein,  of  Mass. 
Slate  **have  mueh  more 
white  mt‘at.  shorter  plutii- 
age.  drumsticks,  thighs. 
More  juicy  and  tender. 
Super  broilers.**  This  bul¬ 
letin  is  a  practical  new 
primer  of  poultry  breed¬ 
ing  for  the  small  place. 

30—  KEY  TO  SUCCESS 
WITH  BLACKBERRIES 
AND  RASPBERRIES 

Tell  you  the  few  simple 
tricks  to  turn  very  little 
time  into  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  liiHcioiis  fruit. 

17—  SHORT  CUTS  TO  LOW 
COST  PLACES  TO 
LIVE  IN 

How  a  tent,  a  trailer,  a 
temporary  shelter  or  a  pre* 
faltricated  house  can  i>e 
had  quickly — to  provide  a 
place  to  live. 

5—48  RAPID  GROWING 
TREES 

This  wonderful  bulletin 
by  E.  O.  Roi.erts,  Master 
Forester.  Miss.  State 
f'oll..  gives  varieties,  rate 
of  growth,  care  —  for  all 
sections  of  I’.  S 
7— PLANS  FOR  AN 
IDEAL  HOMESTEAD 
WORKSHOP 

You've  aImo*it  got  to  be 
your  own  carpenter,  elec¬ 
trician.  plumber,  painter, 
mason,  handyman  —  in 
these  days  of  high  lalmr 
costs.  You  sure  need  a 
giMid  practical  workshop. 

18—  PRACTICAL  HAY* 
MAKING  ON  A 
SMALL  PLACE 

H.  \V.  Highstone.  fa¬ 
mous  author  of  "Farming 
for  Reginners.**  shows  what 
you  can  do  on  a  half  acre. 

19—  EGGS  AND  CHICKEN 
WITHOUT  EXPENSIVE 
FEEDS 

**FnIh>w  certain  simple 
niles.**  says  Prof.  Morley 
Jiiil.  I”,  of  Md..  poultry 
Dept.  head,  "and  you  can 
save  a  lot  on  your  small 
fl«H-k. "  See  how  home  gr»>wn 
feeds,  surpluses,  scraps, 
replace  high-priced  pro¬ 
teins  anti  mavhes. 

33— NEW  WAY  TO  PUT 
LAYING  HENS  ON 
“PIECE-WORK” 

BASIS 

Tells  how  individual  lay¬ 
ing  cages  automat  ically  cull 
shirkers.  Increase  prothic- 
tion.  save  work  and  mone.v. 
Meal  f<tr  the  family  lay¬ 
ing  fltHk. 

12— GROW  CHRISTMAS 
TREES  FOR  HOME 
OR  PROFIT 

(Kid  corners.  r*»cky  or 
womtiut  soils  will  do.  Al- 
m<»st  no  laiN)r.  Let  a  mas¬ 
ter  L>re8ter  tell  you  the 
exciting  details.  » 

25— LETTUCE  ALL  THE 
TIME 

Here  Is  the  secret  of  a 
crisp,  fresh  supply  In  a 
special  t>ed  10  MONTHS 

YEAR 

II— HOW  TO  BUILD  A 
STONE  WALL 

l*ercy  (Jray.  >faster  Ma¬ 
son.  gives  .vou  all  the  se¬ 
crets.  tells  you  how  to  do 
it  all  yourself. 


21— 26  EASY-TO-GROW 
HERBS  AND  HOW 
TO  USE  THEM 

Have  fragrant,  rich  ami 
flavorful  herlis  in  a  few 
square  feet  of  soil!  Noth¬ 
ing  to  grow.  Nothing 

adds  so  much  to  cooking. 

22—  SHARPENING  AN  AXE 
AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT 

A  k(mk1  axeman  can  have 
more  fun  than  most  men 
gel  from  golf!  Learn  how 
to  pick  the  axe  for  you. 
how  to  sharpen  it  -  how  to 
cut  wochI  so  you  get  more 
fuel  value  out  of  it. 

^TEST  YOUR 
APTITUDE  FOR 
COUNTRY  LIVING 

Warning!  Some  people 
can't  >te  happy  away  from 
cities.  cn)w»l8.  says  Nancy 
Hay.  N.  Y.  personnel  ex¬ 
pert.  This  aptitude  test 
will  help  you  <lecide. 

35—  make  a  big 
CHEDDAR  CHEESE 
IN  2  HOURS 

With  some  surplus  milk 
and  very  little  equip¬ 
ment.  .you  can  make  rich. 
deliciou.s  cheese  in  .vour 
kitchen.  A  Penn  State 
st>ecialist  worKe<l  out  these 
pictures  and  directions. 

36—  CULLING  CHICKENS 
WITH  A  FLASHLIGHT 

(fives  pictures  and  in¬ 
structions.  explains  meth¬ 
ods  of  culling  at  all  ages, 
tells  benefits  and  savings. 

37—  LEARN  TO  CAPONIZE 
IN  JUST 

FIVE  MINUTES! 

('apons  are  big.  tender, 
wonderful  to  eat  and  bring 
high  prices.  This  bulletin 
shows  how  to  do  it  in  5 
minutes! 

38—  LATEST  APPROVED 
WAYS  TO  CONTROL 
RATS.  MICE 

It  eosfs  you  $3  a  year 
to  hoard  a  rat — and  if  vou 
see  one.  you've  got  fifty? 
This  hulietin.  based  on 
latest  T*.  S.D.  data,  tells 
hf»w  to  poison,  trap,  and 
keep  out  rats  and  mice 
safely,  simply. 

24— RHUBARB— FIRST 
SPRING  FRUIT 

How  to  force  it  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  winter  If  you 
wish!  Planting,  care,  and 
dandy  recipes  for  this  de¬ 
lightful  tonic  fruit 

13— SIMPLIFIED  PEST 
CONTROL  FOR 
FRUIT  TREES 

This  hulietin  takes  the 
biggest  hazard  nut  of  fruit 
growing-insect  and  dis¬ 
ease  damage.  One  simple 
dusting  mixture  work<  In 
practically  everv  case! 

26— SEEOMAN  S  ADVICE 
ON  UNUiUAL 

vegetates 

Chinese  cahhage.  celtuce, 
endive,  salsify,  kale,  col- 
lards.  okra,  broccoli,  tarn- 
pall,  hrussels  sprouts 
soy.  celeriac.  are  explained 
— with  ways  to  grow  and 
use.  By  Roi>ert  J.  Zeller. 
Biimee  seed  specialist. 

to— HOME  SQUAB 
RAISING 

Successful  squab  farm¬ 
er  tells  how.  in  little 
space,  you  can  have  this 
delicacy  free  —  by  selling 
half  you  raise! 


SEND  NO  MONEY  reV;,Vo‘ 


COUNTRY  BOOKSTORE 
Box  31  OB,  Noroton,  Conn. 

Q  .'^■nd  me  Bulletins  Numbered: . 

I  am  enclosing  remittance.  Send  tstslpaid. 
^  Send  C.O.  D. .  plus  postage  charges. 


Address . . 

City . Zone . Stale. 
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ROYA L  FAMILY 


PRESSURE  QUEER 


portable  spray 
painting  outfit  packs  the  power  of  four  cylinders 
into  the  space  usually  required  for  a  single  cylin¬ 
der.  Puts  a  “new  car  finish”  on  every  spray  paint¬ 
ing  job,  operates  without  pulsation.  Pays  you 
the  profit  in  what  it  saves  in  labor  and  materials. 


gle  cylinder  portable  outfits  obsolete  for  heavy 
duty  spray  painting,  pest  and  weed  control,  in¬ 
flating  tractor  and  truck  tires,  lubricating  en¬ 
gines.  motors  and  farm  machinery,  and  for 
innumerable  odd  jobs  requiring  air  power  at 
low  cost. 


***** 

THE  QUEEN  and  the  PRINCESS  make  farm¬ 
ing  more  profitable  by  making  it  more  independ¬ 
ent  of  outside  help.  They  replace  slow  and  costly 
hand  labor  with  fast  and  cheap  power  from 
electric  motors  or  gas  engines. 

Write  for  complete  literature.  Read  every  word. 
Compare  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
QUEEN  with  those  of  the  PRINCESS.  Compare 
both  of  them  with  those  of  other  portable  spray 
painting  outfits.  Then  compare  the  prices.  Buy 
the  outfit  best  suited  to  your  needs. 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

Ill  RAILROAD  AVENUE  HARRISON.  OHIO 


value  of  the  rig  will  come  in  a  disaster  year,”  he  says,  “when 
it  might  well  save  the  farmer  the  value  of  his  entire  crop.  But 
I  wanted  to  see  if  it  would  pay  off  in  one  of  our  best  years.” 

He  has  worked  out  his  figures  for  a  320  acre  farm,  the 
smallest,  he  feels,  that  could  economically  use  such  a  dryer. 
The  farm  raises  140  acres  of  corn,  120  acres  of  oats  and  20 
acres  of  hay.  The  minimum  savings  arc  worked  out  on  the 
basis  of  saving  five  per  cent  of  the  corn  crop  by  early  harvest, 
with  no  savings  figured  for  the  better  price  that  early  corn 
usually  brings,  wheat  in  the  rotation  instead  of  oats,  the  chance 
I  to  do  fall  plowing,  or  the  danger  of  a  really  bad  year.  For  oats 
he  figures  his  savings  on  the  cost  of  windrowing,  which  is 
eliminated  by  drying,  and  a  five  jjcr  cent  savings  on  shattering, 
and  again  does  not  take  into  account  better  prices  or  the  chance 
of  a  hail  storm  or  other  natural  dangers.  Hay  is  a  little  more 
difficult  to  figure,  but  artifically  dried  hay  has  been  shown  to 
save  up  to  35  per  cent  of  the  feed  value  so  he  credits  it  with 
a  modest  $5.00  a  ton  in  saving. 

When  his  figures  are  lined  up  they  look  like  this; 


Cost  of 

Yearly 

Minimum 

Product 

Operation 

Saving 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent) . 

.  $250 

Oats  . 

.  50 

$304 

Corn  . 

.  200 

300 

Hav  . 

.  144 

300 

$644 

$904 

The  Production  and  Marketing  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .Agriculture,  with  Purdue  University  and  the  General 
Electric  Company  cooperating,  ran  practical  experiments  on 
drying  at  Otterbein,  Indiana.  In  .April,  1948,  they  took  a  single 
bin  of  corn  that  had  been  filled  the  previous  fall.  They  found 
that  the  1,035  bushels  had  a  moisture  content  of  23.75  per  cent 
and  had  suffered  18  per  cent  damage  in  storage.  This  corn  was 
taken  to  the  elevator  and  they  were  offered  $1,380  for  it  as  it 
1  stood.  They  then  put  it  into  a  steel  bin  fitted  with  a  false  floor 
and  dryer  and  brought  the  moisture  content  down  to  an  average 
I  of  13.3  per  cent.  The  total  cost  for  this  operation,  including  a 

i  10  per  cent  depreciation  charge  of  $1.50  for  the  equipment,  was 

I  $173.80.  The  grain  was  then  hauled  back  to  the  elevator  and 

I  sold  for  $1,938.74  which  gave  them  a  net  saving  of  $384.94. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  depreciation  cost  could  have  been  spread 
over  several  drying  opi'rations  the  savings  would  have  been 
considerably  higher. 

Leonard  Foutz  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  who  bt'gan  using  a 
dryer  last  fall,  points  out  one  way  that  cost  can  get  out  of 
hand.  “I  had  around  2,000  bushels  of  corn  in  the  dryer  last  year, 
and  the  dryer  worked  perfectly.  The  only  trouble  was  that, 
when  I  was  through,  I  found  that  I  had  lowered  the  moisture 
content  to  10  per  cent.  I  was  going  to  feed  the  corn,  but  if  I 
had  sold  it  I  would  have  lost  that  e.xtra  weight  without  gaining 
a  thing  and  Td  have  paid  for  drying  to  boot.  As  it  was  my 
drying  cost  was  higher  than  it  should  have  been,  but  it  didn’t 
affect  the  feed  value  of  the  corn.  This  year  I  will  get  the 
elevator  to  run  a  moisture  check  on  the  crop  while  it  is  drying.” 

The  Experts  Differ 

;  The*  work  in  this  field  is  still  new  and  the  experts  differ  as 
to  the  best  drying  methods.  The  Purdue  workers  point  out.  for 
example,  that  their  findings  show  that  while  Garst’s  thin  layer 
of  grain  dries  faster,  the  deep  columns  of  grain  in  the  storage 
drying  units  can  be  dried  more  economically.  Still  another 
group  of  experimenters  argue  that  heating  the  air  is  an  un¬ 
necessary  expense  under  most  conditions.  The  final  answers  to 
these  problems  have  not  been  arrived  at,  but  there  is  complete 
agreement  on  the  usefulness  and  need  for  crop  drycTS. 

NOTE:  Uk’orkiiifE  plan^  for  the  Cur!«t  dr>er  ran  be  seriired  by 
writinK  The  Farm  Quarterly ,  22  E.  12lh  Si.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
enrlo«in|c  $1.50  to  pay  co^t  of  blueprinting  and  mailing;  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  storage-drying  buildings  ran  be  had  by  writing 
any  of  the  companies  listed;  plans  for  converting  old  buildings 
are  procurable  from  manufactiirerv  of  drying  units  on  page  112 
and  from  state  agricultural  colleges. 
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THK  STARKS 
(Continued  from  page  60) 

magnificent  foliage  and  I  could  sec,  even 
at  a  distance,  that  it  held  a  full  crop  of 
yellow  apples.  I  scrambled  up  to  examine 
the  tree.  The  apples  were  the  shape  of 
Stark  Delicious  and  weighted  the  branches 
to  the  ground.”  Paul  Stark  waited  until 
A.  H.  Mullins,  the  owner,  came  home. 
He  said  that  the  tree  had  “just  grown” 
up  there  on  the  mountainside.  Paul  signed 
a  contract  to  pay  him  $5,000.00  for  the 
exclusive  rights  to  propagate  this  chance 
seedling.  He  took  a  handful  of  scions  back 
home  to  Louisiana,  Mo.  One  of  his  men 
shinnied  up  a  Delicious  tree  and  top- 
worked  the  scions.  “It  usually  takes  two 
or  three  years  to  get  a  crop  from  a  top- 
worked  limb,”  Paul  says,  “so  imagine  my 
surprise  one  morning  a  few  months  after 
those  scions  were  top-worked  to  find  them 
a  mass  of  blossoms.  I  thought  they  would 
drop  off,  but  they  stuck  and  produced  a 
crop  of  yellow  apples  so  heavy  that  the 
limb  looked  like  a  giant  cluster  of 
oranges.” 

Stark  Golden  Delicious,  as  it  was 
named,  is  an  exceedingly  young  bearer 
and  very  prolific,  so  the  catalog  claims, 
and  it  lacks  the  bad  features  of  other  yel¬ 
low  apples  and  keeps  well.  Red  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  favorite  apple  color,  but 
the  Stark  Golden  Delicious  overcame  that 
prejudice  and  is  now  second  only  in  popu¬ 
larity  to  the  red. 


Stark  Golden  Delicious,  like  Stark  De¬ 
licious,  is  a  nature-bred  chance  seedling. 
Research  by  competent  authorities  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  apple  was  pollen-sired  by  the 
Golden  Reinette  and  the  seed  borne  in  a 
Grimes  Golden  Apple.  Fruit  trees  do  not 
come  true  to  seed,  and  scions  of  the  de¬ 
sired  variety  must  be  cut  from  a  parent 
tree  and  budded  or  grafted  onto  a  seedling 
understock,  to  reproduce  the  kind  of  apple 
you  want.  If  you  plant  10  seeds  from  a 
single  apple  you  will  get  ten  different 
apple  varieties,  with  almost  every  p)ossibIe 
size,  shape,  color  or  flavor.  The  chances 
are  thousands  to  one  that  the  variety  will 
be  better  than  the  fruit  in  which  the  seed 
developed.  But  when  you  find  the  good 
one,  it’s  like  finding  a  gold  mine  in  your 
own  back  yard. 

Sports  can  be  contrasted  to  seedling 
type  of  variety  improvement  in  that  they 
are  a  variation  in  a  single  limb  of  a  tree 
and  all  trees  propagated  from  scions  cut 
from  this  changed  limb  will  produce  trees 
of  the  new  variety.  The  original  sport  on 
a  tree  starts  with  a  chromosome  or  gene 
shake-up  in  a  single  cell  of  a  bud.  Chromo¬ 
somes  and  genes  which  are  the  character¬ 
determining  factors  in  plants  and  animals 
can  be  changed  in  many  different  ways; 
they  may  be  doubled  or  halved,  or  a 
single  gene  on  a  chromosome  that  regu¬ 
lates  color  can  change  to  produce  such 
an  apple  as  the  Stacking  Delicious  which 
is  all-over-red,  or  the  gene  that  regulates 
season  can  be  changed  to  produce  an 


early-maturing  type  which  gets  full  ripe 
two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of  the  parent 
type,  such  as  the  Stacking  Delicious  jieach, 
an  early-maturing  bud-sp>ort  of  Burbank 
July  Elberta.  Chromosomes  can  double  to 
produce  sports  of  giant  size  such  as  the 
giant  Jonathans  which  arc  now  under  test. 
.All  shoots  and  limbs  growing  from  this 
changed  bud  will  produce  the  new  type 
of  fruit. 

The  Surprise  Package 

Chance  seedlings  have  been  the  main 
source  of  Stark’s  new  varieties.  When  an 
orchard  owner  spots  a  departure  from 
the  usual  in  his  orchard,  he  thinks  first 
of  the  Starks,  and  dispatches  samples 
to  Louisiana.  The  opening  of  boxes  of 
samples  of  strange  fruits  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  chores  in  the  Stark  plant 
and  none  of  the  eight  partners  wants  to 


Jutt  writ*  to  SCOT  r  /A  KM  SttD  CO. 
locvft  St.,  Mothmoitihurg,  Ohio 
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The  better  the  barn  j 
The  better  the  farm  j 


A  “Rilco  farmstead”  is  becoming 
another  way  of  saying  a  “better 
farm”.  And  it’s  not  just  that  Rilco  buildings  make  a  farm 
look  better — they  increase  farm  efficiency  and  farm  value. 

Rilco  construction  offers  important  values.  Wide  post- 
free  areas  simplify  problems  of  storage,  heating  and  interior 
arrangements  for  modern  labor-saving  equipment.  Rilco 
Rafters ,  continuous  from  foundation  to  roof  ridge,  give  space 
with  strength.  Rafters  are  delivered  pre-cut  and  drilled 
and  are  fastened  at  the  ridge  and  foundation  with  pre¬ 
engineered  metal  connectors. 

Every  detail  of  Rilco  construction  is  “farm  engineered” 
for  a  successful  farm  operation.  It’s  no  wonder  that  the 
“Rilco  farmstead”  is  becoming  a  familiar  sight  on  the 
rural  scene. 

The  new  Rilco  Farm  Catalog  illustrates  Rilco  Rafters 
for  all  types  of  farm  buildings.  Let  us  send  you  a  copy. 


RILCO 


WORKS  WONDERS  WITH  WOOD 

PRODUCTS,  inc. 

1396  First  National  Bank  Building  •  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
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be  absent  for  this  daily  eereinony.  “Out 
of  every'  hundred  paekages  will  come  not 
more  than  one  or  two  possibilities,”  Paul 
Stark  says.  “If  we  find  something  promis¬ 
ing  we  buy  the  rights  to  develop  its  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Of  many  thousands  of  experi¬ 
ments  we  come  up  with  only  one  or  two 
which  arc  worth  putting  on  the  market. 

The  packages  reveal  giant  fruits,  dwarf 
fruits,  lop-sided  and  strangely  colored 
fruits.  It  is  the  chance  that  another  for¬ 
tune  like  the  Delicious  will  come  along 
that  keeps  them  opening  packages  with 
hope  and  faith.  The  giants,  which  would 
seem  off-hand  to  be  commercially  valu¬ 
able.  are  too  often  coarse  in  texture.  A 
fine-textured  giant  would  be  welcome. 

.\round  the  Stark  plant  they  still  talk 
about  the  tragedy  that  happened  back  20 
years  ago. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1929  that  Lloyd 
Stark  sat  opening  a  box  which  had  just 
arrived.  Growing  from  one  twig  were 
three  apples,  which  were  at  the  same 
time  striking  and  grotesque.  They'  were 
marked  off  in  quarters  of  alternate  red 
and  yellow — the  rich  yellow  of  the  Stark 
Golden  Delicious  and  the  brilliant  red 
of  the  Stayman  \Vinesap.  So  unusual  were 
they  that  he  at  first  decided  that  someone 
had  played  a  trick  with  a  paint  brush.  He 
rubbed  the  apples  to  see  what  would  hap¬ 
pen;  the  color  did  not  come  off! 

The  lines  which  dixnded  the  colors  ran 
straight  from  stem  to  blossom  end.  Then 
one  of  the  apples  was  cut  in  half,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  the  characteristics  did 
not  continue  into  the  flesh.  However,  the 
other  distinct  characteristics  of  the  two 
types  of  apples  were  present — clear  to  the 
core.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything  of 
this  nature  had  occured  several  years  be¬ 
fore  when  an  apple  with  alternate  sweet 
and  sour  sections  had  been  reported. 

A  telegram  was  sent  immediately  to 
A.  C.  Campbell  of  Chelan.  Washington 
who  had  sent  the  box.  requesting  details 
of  the  finding  of  this  phenomenal  speci¬ 
men.  Back  came  the  reply  that  the  sport 
had  been  brought  to  his  attention  more  or 
less  by’  chance,  and  that  although  we  had 
asked  his  workmen  to  mark  the  tree,  they 
were  not  |X)sitive  whether  or  not  they  had 
marked  the  right  one.  A  reward  failed  to 
bring  about  p>ositive  indentification  by  any 
of  the  workers. 

The  only  course  was  to  wait  until  the 
year  following  to  learn  if  the  unusual 
sport  might  repeat  itself.  A  close  watch 
for  three  consecutive  years  failed  to  turn 
up  a  recurrence  and  the  Starks  were 
forced  to  conclude  that  in  pruning  the 
trees  the  branch  which  produced  the 
strange  fruit  had  b(‘en  unwittinglv  snipped 
off. 

The  Starking  Delicious,  a  deep  red. 
early-coloring  bud-sport  of  the  Stark 
Delicious  which  won  the  \Vilder  medal, 
the  Academy  .\ward  of  horticulture,  the 
Starking  Delicious  Peach,  and  the  Lam¬ 
bert  Rainbow  Stripe  Cherry,  arc  all  sports 


More 

PREMIUM  QUALITY 
FULL-SIZED  FRUIT 


f  a>i*r->o-car*-for  frees 
W  hether  you  want  larger 
yields  per  acre  —  harvests 
commanding  highest  market 
or  luscious  fruit  for 


I  prices  - 

I  ^  o"'"  table.  Dwarf  Fruit 

Trees  are  more  profitahle 
stocks  for  you. 

Farly  bearing  at  2  to  3  years  of  age  (up  to  6 
years  sooner  than  standard-sized  trees) ;  easier  to 
prune,  spray  or  pick ;  no  expensive  power  equip¬ 
ment  ;  greatly  reduced  maintenance  costs. 

W  RITe  today  for  our  catalog.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  in  the  care  of  many  choice  varieties  of 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums  and  other  size-con¬ 
trolled  stocks..  Apples  grafted  on  true  East  Mail¬ 
ing  rootstocks.  Nos.  I  to  IX.  to  meet  special  needs. 

Also  learn  about  ESPALIERS  (TRAINED 
FRUIT  TREES) —decorative,  fruitful,  ideal  for 
trellis,  wall  or  hedge.  Our  catalog  will  show  you 
just  how  our  proven  stocks  of  these  modern  trees 
can  bring  you  greater  profits. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  F-l 
The  What.  When.  Where  &  How  to  in  the  Plant¬ 
ing  &  Care  of  Dwarf  &  Trained  Eruit  Trees 


•  •  •  by  using  a  NEIL  Mobile  Dehy¬ 
drator  to  double  the  feed  values 
of  your  forage-crop  acreage 

Fifty  acres  of  alfalfa  dehydrated  in  a  Heil 
unit  supply  the  feed  nutrients  found  in  100 
acres  harvested  as  hay.  These  figures  are 
reported  by  the  St.  Louis  Merchants  Ex¬ 
change: 

Dehydrated  Alfalfa  Alfalfa  Hay 


Because  of  these  high  values,  the  feeding 
of  dehydrated  forage  crops  leads  to  higher 
production  of  meat,  milk,  and  eggs.  Use 
your  own  dehydrated  forage  crops  instead 
of  er^nsive  concentrates— get  a  Heil  Mo¬ 
bile  Dehydrator  for  this  season,  now.  Write 
us  for  additional  information  and  for  the 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


Port  Chmster  •  Now  York 


King  Street  opp.  Comly  Avenue 


ANGUS  COWS  ARE 
REAL  PRODUCERS 


With  100  per  cent  calf  crops  com- 
monly  occuring  in  Angus  herds,  prac* 
tical  cottlemen  quickly  recognize  this  HIDw 

beef  breed  above  all  others.  Angus 
cows  have  less  calving  losses.  They  provide  sufficient 
milk  to  weon  their  calves  at  heavier  weights.  Angus 
cows  are  easy  keepers,  superior  foragers,  and  good 
mothers.  Write  now  for  information  regarding  this 
modern  beef  breed. 


Imerican  f  .  ,, 

bcrdCCII  ^  Supt^nor  nreed 

n^us  Breeders'  Pssociafion 

Dept.  FQ-9,  Deiter  Park  Avenue,  Chicogo  9,  III. 


is  worthy  of  Your  farm! 

Fine  farms  deserve  the  finest  equipment 
—  and  in  water  systems  that  means 
MYERS.  First  of  all.  you  want  fitness 
for  the  job.  Myers  takes  care  of  that, 
with  a  complete  line  of  Ejecto  and 
Reciprocating  Types  that  covers  every 
possible  need.  But  most  important,  is 
the  day-after-day  dependability  of  a 
Myers.  Its  factory-perfect  performance 
goes  on  .  .  .  and  on.  Giving  more  has 
sold  more  than  a  million  Myers  Water 
Systems!  Mail  coupon  today. 


Mix  Your  Own  Feeds  with 

BROWER  "Whirlwind "  MIXER 


Mix  feeds  to  your  own  formulas.  Use  your  own  farm- 
grown  grains.  Have  fresh  mixed  feeds  when  you  want 
them.  Save  up  to  Vj  in  feed  cost. 

Mixes  a  perfect  blend  in  10  minutes,  ot  a  power  cost  of 
only  3c  to  5c  per  ton.  5  sizes  .  .  .  copocities  for  mixing 
700  to  4.000  lbs.  feed  per  botch. 

Over  7,000  Brower  Minors  in  use  •  •  .  world's  lorgost 
soiling  minor. 


M  •  0-^  THE  r.  E. 

MYERS  A  SRO.  CO. 
Dept.  N-71,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  Woter  Systems  Booklet  to: 


NAME 


30  DAY  TRIAL.  Writ,  for  cetelof  end  prices. 
BROWER  MFC.  CO.  •  Box  5167  •  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


TOWN 


STATE 


COUNTY. 


Protein 

24% 

13% 

Vitamin  A 

238,000  units 

35,000  units 

Fibre 

14% 

28% 

Moisture 

8% 

16% 

YOU  EVER  HAD 


which  came  in  “over  the  transom”  of  the  Stark  office. 

Occasionally  a  freak  turns  up.  Although  it  may  not  appear 
to  have  comm<'rcial  value,  the  Starks  have  learned  not  to  over¬ 
look  a  bet.  A  Hindu  oil  man  married  to  a  Missouri  girl  who 
knows  the  Starks  recently  sent  them  ten  cuttings  of  a  Near 
East  grape  vine.  It  is  claimed  that  wine  made  from  this  grap«‘ 
will  make  old  men  young  again.  The  cuttings  were  planted. 
“.An  ordinary  grape  vine  cutting  grows  four  to  five  feet  the 
first  year,”  Paul  Stark  says.  “This  Turkish  vine  grew  25  feet. 
If  the  grapes  pass  along  that  vitality  to  men,  WOW  !”  News 
has  leaked  out  and  the  Starks  already  have  advanced  orders  for 
this  grape.  Paul  adds,  “An  old  man  who  recently  married  a 
very  young  woman,  wants  enough  to  plant  a  vineyard.” 

Mail  Or<ler  Trees 

In  the  mansion-like  offices  of  the  Stark  Company,  150  to  175 
clerical  workers  keep  books  and  sort  out  the  orders.  .Across  the 
tracks  from  the  office  are  five  acres  of  packing  shi'ds.  The  sheds 
are  used  in  the  fall,  winter  and  early  spring  for  the  storage  and 
shipment  of  fruit  trees  and  ornamental  shrubbery.  The  buildings, 
which  have  earthen  floors,  are  kept  moist  and  cold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trees.  These  are  packed  in  ricks  and  bins,  16  to  18 
feet  high,  millions  of  them.  A  packing  material  called  “shingle- 
tow”,  made  of  thin  shavings  of  red  wood,  spreads  a  rich  woodsy 
smell  throughout  the  sheds.  Orders  are  given  to  shipping  clerks 
who  go  from  bin  to  bin  pulling  out  the  trees  and  shrubs  called 
for  on  the  order.  These  are  taken  to  an  inspection  department 
where  each  tree  is  inspected  and  checked  oflF.  In  the  shipping 
department  the  roots  are  packed  in  moist  shingle-tow,  the 
whole  bundle  is  wrapped  in  triple-ply  water-proof  paper,  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  sent  on  its  way.  Large  orders  are  boxed.  Foreign 
orders  are  packed  in  shingle-tow,  placed  in  a  regular  shipping 
box  and  then  in  a  second  heavier  box.  The  Starks  call  this 
their  “round-the-world  package”.  Trees  come  out  of  this  pack¬ 
age  in  Syria  and  India  as  fresh  as  when  they  left  Louisiana,  Mo. 

The  trees  are  sold  throughout  the  world  by  agents  and  direct 
to  individual  buyers.  With  each  order  there  is  included  a  book¬ 
let  on  planting,  pruning,  fertilizing,  and  spraying.  .Anybody  with 
a  sound  reputation  can  bt'come  a  Stark  agent.  Most  of  the 
agents  make  fruit  tree  selling  a  part-time  job. 

The  Starks  are  working  on  an  all-purpose  spray  which  they 
also  sell.  .At  the  present  time  this  spray  will  protect  home 
orchard  trees  from  most  of  the  common  insects  and  diseases. 
The  Stark  catalog  lists  230  varieties  of  fruits  and  about  as  many 
more  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Last  year  the  company  shipped  millions  of  trees  of  all  kinds. 
These  were  grown  on  the  four  thousand  acres  the  company 
owns  and  operates  around  Louisiana  and  at  branch  nurseries  at 
Rockport,  Illinois;  at  Porum,  Checotah  and  Stigler,  Oklahoma; 
Farmington,  .Arkansas;  Marionville,  Missouri;  Dansville,  New 
York  and  a  seedling  contract  at  Zillah,  Washington.  The  scat¬ 
tered  branch  nurseries  are  insurance  against  bad  weather  which 
may  damage  the  crop  in  one  locality.  .All  of  the  plants  are 
shipped  from  Louisiana,  Mo.  The  branches  may  receive  their 
seedlings  and  grafts  from  the  home  nurseries  but  after  they 
are  ready  for  sale  they  are  shipped  back  to  Louisiana  for  in¬ 
spection,  packaging  and  shipment.  .At  Louisiana  and  the  branch 
nurseries,  millions  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  growing  up.  Trees 
for  fall  planting  are  shipped  in  October,  November  and  early 
December.  Those  for  spring  planting  in  February,  March,  .April 
and  May.  The  Louisiana  plant  regularly  employs  about  525 
men  and  women  in  the  office,  fields  and  packing  sheds. 


BUY  A  COMPRESSOR 


Portables  Vi  *• 
Vs  HP,  electric  or  gos- 
oline,  complete  with 
air  hose 
cord  and  plug. 

Put  AIR  to  work  on  your 
farm  .  .  .  but  be  sure  to  get  an  air 
compressor  big  enough  to  really 
do  farm  work  . . .  painting,  spray- 
ing,  filling  tires,  cleaning, 
dusting,  lubricating  machinery. 
Wayne  offers  Packaged  Units  of 
Power  .  .  .  dependable,  man-size, 
tank-mounted  compressors  like 
you  find  in  filling  stations  every¬ 
where,  not  toys.  Wheel  them  any¬ 
where  there’s  a  1 1 0  v.  outlet, 
save  labor,  time  and  money  in 
scores  of  farm  operations.  Built  to 
give  years  of  automatic,  trouble 
free  service.  Other  units  up  to 
10  H.  P.  Gasoline  models  avail¬ 
able.  Reasonably  priced.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  giving  his  name. 


Eillme  Tiros 


Poifitine 


r/T/T/ 


THE  WAYNE  PUMP  CO., 

530  TECUMSEH  ST.  FORT  WAYNE  4  ,  INO. 

Please  send  literature  describing  your  line 
of  electric  and  gasoline  powered  air  compres¬ 
sors  for  farms. 


Spraying, 


1  lie  l,reen  1  hiimli 

The  process  of  getting  a  new  variety  on  the  market  is  compli¬ 
cated  and  takes  several  years.  For  example,  when  Paul  Stark 
carried  scions  which  he  cut  from  the  Stark  Golden  Delicious 
parent  tree  in  West  Virginia,  back  to  Louisiana,  they  were  top- 
grafted  on  a  bearing  tree.  A  scion  is  a  section  of  a  twig 
five  or  six  inches  long  from  a  tree,  and  containing  two  or  three 
huds.  In  top-grafting,  that  part  of  the  scion  on  the  down  limb 
part  is  cut  diagonally.  .A  similar  diagonal  cut  is  made  on  the 


ADORES! 


DEALEI 


TOUWKg^  AIR  COMPRESSORS 

ASK  ANY  nUING  STATION  MAN  ABOUT  WAYNf 


twig  of  the  growing  tree.  These  di¬ 
agonal  cuts  arc  split  lengthwise  to  make 
an  interlocking  graft  which  brings  together 
the  bark  cainbiuin  layers  of  the  two  parts. 
The  graft  is  then  taped  to  give  it  strength 
and  to  hold  it  together,  and  labeled  for 
identification.  This  graft  will  bear  fruit 
in  about  two  years. 

In  a  new  variety  it  is  necessary  to  check 
whether  or  not  the  sport  will  reproduce  it¬ 
self.  The  seeds  from  the  fruit  are  not  used, 
but  scions  arc  cut  from  the  sport  limb. 
These  are  in  turn  grafted  to  roots  and 
are  then  ready  to  be  planted  and  grown 
for  two  years  to  produce  strong,  vigorous, 
well-branched  trees. 

If  the  sport  reproduces  itself  and  is 
definitely  supt'rior  to  all  other  of  its  type 
and  season  of  rifx*ning,  a  patent  is  secured 
and  it  becomes  illegal  for  anyone  else  to 
make  a  graft  of  that  particular  fruit.  If 
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DU^BOrS 

U.  S.  Pat.  Oft. 

WOVEN  WOOD  FENCE 

Affords  privacy  and  protoction.  Boautifios  and  scroons 
from  automobilo  glaro.  For  country  ostato,  suburban  homo, 
city  lot  or  penthouso.  Makos  a  lovoly  background  for 
gardon  vines  and  plants.  Modorato  pricos.  Easy  to  oroct. 
Mover  requires  painting.  Lasts  for  a  generation. 

3  stylos — Close  Woven — Close  Cleft 
Open  Cleft 

Heights  IB".  3"  10".  4"  II".  4"  4"  A  8" 


DUBOIS  ifasiiiioneb  $osit  anb 
3^ail  Jfence 

The  favorite  fence  for  suburban  and  country  homes.  Hand 
split  chestnut,  with  either  chestnut  or  locust  posts.  2,  3  or 
4  rail  styles,  4  feet  high,  creosoted  post  ends. 

Write  for  tree  folders 

DUBOIS  FENCE  &  GARDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

RidgeAeM,  Now  Jersey 
A  3770  Chevy  Chase  Dr.,  Los  Angeles 


a  variety  is  selling  well  a  number  of  trees 
are  set  out  in  the  scion  orchard  as  a  source 
of  propagating  wood  for  the  new  variety. 
Each  year  scions  are  cut  from  the  trees 
in  the  scion  orchard. 

The  Starks  use  the  whole  root  as  it 
comes  from  the  ground,  not  a  piece  root. 
They  have  learned  this  produces  a  hardier 
and  more  quickly  maturing  tree. .Although 
the  Starks  pay  as  much  as  $10,000.00 
for  a  single  bud-sport  limb  of  a  tree,  the 
planter  can  buy  a  tree  of  this  variety  for 
less  than  $3.00  each. 

Trees  may  be  sold  in  the  “whip”  stage, 
which  is  a  single,  straight,  whip-like 
branch  growing  from  the  original  root 
graft.  These  are  preferred  by  some 
orchardists.  Most  buyers  like  trees  to  be 
older,  two-year  trees  with  side  branches. 

The  process  of  grafting  the  scion  to  the 
roots  is  called  bench  grafting.  The  Starks 
employ  about  7,3  grafters  at  Louisiana  and 
the  branch  plants,  who  are  old  experi¬ 
enced  hands  at  the  business,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  young  lads  who  tape 
the  grafts  when  they  are  made.  \  good 
man  can  make  between  2500  and  3000 
grafts  a  day.  \  razor-sharp  pocket  knife 
is  used  for  this.  The  foreman  in  charge 
says  even  the  old  hands  occasionally  shave 
off  a  knuckle  or  the  end  of  a  (green) 
thumb. 

The  ambition  of  the  Starks  is  to  have 
evers"  door\'ard  in  .America  shaded  by  a 
Stark  fruit  tree,  and  they  push  their  dwarf 
varieties  for  the  small  home  owner.  The 
production  of  a  dwarf  tree  is  almost  an 
assembly  line  process.  The  roots  are  those 
of  a  hardy,  rugged  crab  apple  which  are 
ver\'  thrifty.  These  crab  apple  stocks  are 
allowed  to  produce  yearling-whips  which 
are  then  cut  and  a  three-inch  piece  of  a 
dwarf  is  grafted  to  this  trunk.  .Above  this 
three-inch  section  is  grafted  a  scion  from 
any  desired  variety.  The  small  section 
from  the  dwarf  tree  has  the  power  to 
dwarf  the  entire  growth.  The  variety  may 
be  Dwarf  Starking  Didicious.  or  Dwarf 
Stark  Golden  Delicious,  Only  the  tree  is 
dwarfed,  not  the  fruit. 

The  Starks  have  discovered  that  the 
color  of  a  fruit  is  a  big  factor  in  its  sale, 
especially  on  the  market,  but  in  the  long 
run  flavor  is  quite  as  important.  They 
have  never  quite  educated  the  public  into 
believing  that  the  color  of  an  apple  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  flavor.  They  point 
out  that  there  is  a  distinct  difference  in 
flavor  between  apples  grown  in  different 
parts  of  the  countrv’  and  thaf  a  tourist 
who  likes  the  flavor  of  an  apple  which  he 
bought  from  a  roadside  stand  in  Oregon 
would  probably  get  a  different  flavor  if 
he  picked  up  one  of  the  same  variety 
grown  in  New  A'ork. 

The  Starks  arc  very  jealous  of  their 
repuation  for  reliable  trees.  “The  nurser\' 
business  would  make  an  honest  man  out 
of  the  devil,”  one  of  them  said.  “Once  a 
tree  grows  up  and  bears  fruit  it’s  so  dog¬ 
gone  permanent  that  we  can’t  afford  to 
sell  anything  but  good  trees.  That  is,  if 


You’ll  save  up  to  $10  per 
ton  on  feed  alone  with  a 
Scottdel!  And  you'll  save 
time  . . .  raise  healthier  live¬ 
stock  . . .  increase  milk  yield 
through  a  well-balanced 
feed  mixture  free  from  toxic 
weed  seeds.  Scottdel  mixers 
are  available  in  four  models 
and  three  sizes,  with  or 
without  power  unit.  Write 
today  for  free  booklet. 
wlHi  power  unit  $210  up 

SCOTTDEL,  Inc. 

DEPT,  J.  SW ANTON,  OHIO 


BILTMORE  JERSEYS 

OUR  BREEDING  HERO  COMPRISES 

1,200  Registered  Females  Paying  Their  Way 
At  The  Pail.  More  Than  100  Always  On  Test— 
Mostly  2x  Milking. 

Biltmore  Farms  developed  the  World's  First 
Century  Senior  Superior  Sire.  Our  Herd  Bulls 
today  are  recognized  internationally.  Buy  your 
Breeding  Stock  from 

BILTMORE  FARMS,  Biltmore,  N.  C. 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  DIC7GERS 


Here  are  the  tractor  dig^era 
you  have  been  waiting  for. 
Quickly  hitched  to  most  any 
farm  tractor  with  power  take¬ 
off.  Kutest  power  auger  return 
—poll  cord  control.  Heavy  hi- 
apeed  two-flight  auger  —  leaves 
hole  clean.  Castor  wheels  per¬ 
mit  fast  and  accurate  set¬ 
tings.  Safety  clutch  preventa 
damage,  eliminating  shear 
pint.  Strictly  a  one-man  dig¬ 
ger.  All  controls  from  driver  s 
seat.  Short-cut  to  labor  prob- 
lema  where  holes  are  needed. 
Trench  digging  attach- 
ment.  Get  up-to-the 

New  LowY  ^  for  descriptive  matter 

Dmmmw  and  low  faetory-to-user  prices 

r  nCeS  Sorving  farmars  for  44  yoars. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  S-989  Elm  SL,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


we  want  to  stay  in  business.”  The  Stark 
trademark  is  a  bear,  the  inference  being 
that  Stark  trees  bear  fruit.  They  point 
out,  too,  that  the  five  bumps  on  the 
blossom  end  of  a  Delicious  apple  spell  out 
S-T-.A-R-K.  The  letters  are  not  visable 
to  outsiders,  but  to  the  Starks  they  are 
quite  plain.  This  gives  them  confidence 
in  the  future. 

THE  AI  THOH 

JOSF.PH  H,  FI.ORY  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wahash  and  still  lives  in  Indiana.  .After  a  career  in 
Washington  as  a  government  employee  he  went  into 
the  banking  business,  and  finally  into  selling  after 
hr  woikrd  out  a  balance  between  his  first  love, 
feature  story  writing,  and  his  bread  and  butter 
jnh,  selling.  Hr  made  an  extended  stay  at  the  Stark 
plant  at  Liiuisiana,  Xfissnuri,  while  preparing  the  Farm 
Quarlfrly  article  and  was  thonuighly  sold  on  the  con¬ 
tribution  the  Starks  are  making  to  American  farms 
and  orchards. 
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TENANT  LANDLORD  TEAM  (Continued  from  page  35) 

you  know  anyone  who  wants  to  buy  a  pood  dairy  (arm,  send  | 
him  around.  I  bought  this  place  before  the  war  and  since  then 
it’s  been  one  headache  after  another  and.  a  big  batch  of  bills 
at  the  end  of  each  month.  The  only  possible  value  I’ve  got  out 
of  owning  the  farm  is  that  I  have  been  able  to  deduct  some 
of  the  loss  from  my  income  tax.” 

Fain’s  arrangements  with  the  tenant  arc  simple;  he  employs  | 
him  on  a  monthly  salary  and  furnishes  him  with  a  house,  a  j 
garden  plot,  two  pigs  a  year,  and  the  right  to  keep  a  flock  of  j 
chickens. 

“My  first  tenant  slept  all  day.  The  second  was  a  good  worker 
except  that  he  had  an  ungovernable  temper  and  beat  the  cows, 
his  wife,  his  kids,  and  even  ran  me  off  the  place  with  an  iron 
pipe  once  because  I  dared  ask  why  the  butterfat  content  had  j 
fallen  ofT  so  remarkably.  The  present  tenant  is  an  easy  going 
guy  who  will  work  well  if  you  tell  him  each  move  to  make, 
but  I  can’t  get  to  the  farm  more  than  once  every  two  or  three 
weeks  so  he  doesn’t  make  many  moves.  But  these  fellows  are 
just  dandy  compared  to  the  third  tenant.  He  was  a  beaut.”  ! 
Fain  closed  his  eyes  and  shook  his  head.  “He  was  my  war  baby,  i 
I  hired  him  when  the  evil-tempered  boy  left  to  work  in  a  war  j 
plant.  He  answered  an  ad  I  ran  in  the  paper  and  convinced  j 


me  that  he  was  a  dairy  farmer  from  way  back.  I  hired  him  and 


found  that  his  father  and  mother  had  moved  in  along  with  a 
sister  and  her  kids.  A  couple  of  weeks  later  my  wife  went  out 
to  the  farm  and  told  me  that  some  more  relatives  had  arrived. 
When  I  got  out  to  the  place  again  it  looked  like  a  transient 
camp;  they  were  even  sleeping  in  the  hay  mow.  The  place 
wasn’t  being  kept  up,  the  machinery  was  out  in  the  snow  and 
the  barn  and  house  were  both  filthy.  About  two  months  later  I 
got  an  emergency  call  from  the  veterinarian  who  was  looking 
after  the  herd.  I  rushed  out  and  found  that  every'  cow  had  a 
bloody'  rag  tied  to  its  tail  and  some  of  them  had  their  tails 
chopped  off  above  the  switch!  M\'  doctor  has  warned  me  about 
even  thinking  of  this  incident,”  Fain  said,  looking  as  though  he 
might  have  an  apoplectic  seizure  at  any  moment.  “My  tenant’s 
father  had  discovered  that  all  the  cows  were  suffering  from 
what  he  called  Wolf  Tail,  and  had  split  open  their  tails  or 
hacked  them  off.  My  registered  cows!  The  vet  was  furious.  He 
had  called  me  out  because  they'  were  planning  to  bore  holes  in 
some  of  the  cows’  horns  to  stop  Devil’s  Horn.  .\nd  you  ask  me 
what  I  think  about  tenants.” 

Fain  admits  that  he  knew  nothing  about  farming  when  he 
bought  the  place  and  that  he  has  given  very  little  of  his  time 
trying  to  manage  the  farm.  He  also  agrees  that  the  house  he 
has  on  the  place  doesn’t  attract  the  better  class  farmer,  since  it 
is  not  comparable  to  the  surrounding  tenant  houses,  but.  he 
points  out,  it  would  cost  $3000  to  bring  in  the  plumbing  and 
modernize  the  place.  He  has  frequently  sold  heifers  to  pay  farm 
bills  rather  than  put  more  money  into  the  place  and  the  herd 
is  not  as  big  now  as  when  he  started.  He  is  convinced,  however, 
that  if  the  tenants  hadn’t  robbed  him  blind,  he  would  have 
made  a  suecess  of  the  place. 

Farming  Requires  Management 

Part  of  Fain’s  difficulties  may  have  come  from  a  bad  selection 
of  tenants  and  some  of  his  troubles  certainly  came  from  lack  of 
management,  but  the  system  he  followed  in  emploving  a  farm 
operator  has  worked  out  well  under  other  circumstances.  Very 
often  retired  farmers,  who  want  to  keep  their  hand  in  the  game, 
may  employ  an  operator  and  pay  him  on  a  straight  cash  basis 
and  supply  the  management  of  the  farm  themselves.  Under 
this  plan  the  landlord  owns  all  the  livestock  and  equipment  and 
pays  for  all  seed,  lime  and  fertilizer. 

Fain  might  well  have  followed  the  example  of  some  of  his 
fellow  city  owners  who  do  not  have  the  time,  or  are  not 
qualified  to  give  proper  supervision.  They  employ  a  reliable 
farm  management  service  to  supervise  their  farms.  Good  farm 
managers  are  trained  not  only  to  obtain  more  profits  this  year, 
but  also  to  build  the  farm  for  continuous  benefits  in  future  years. 


When  you  look  AT  Power  Equipment . . . 


Get  the  equipment  that  does 
ALL  the  jobs  for  you! 


With  Garden -All’s  complete  line  of  attachments 
you  can  do  every  lawn  and  every  garden  job 
...and  with  only  one  investment  in  Power! 


I OOK  ahead  when  you  look  at  power  equipment.  Buy 
"  the  most  versatile  equipment  you  can  get.  Get  the 
power  unit  that  can  be  used  in  every  possible  way,  with 
every  type  of  attachment.  Garden-All  does  everything 
. . .  because  Garden- All  has  everything!  A  tool  for  every 
job  for  every  season!  For  your  lawn  there  are:  Lawn 
Mower  and  Sickle  Bar  (each  in  three  sizes).  Riding 
Sulky,  Dump  Trailer  and  Utility  Scraper.  For  gardening: 
Plow,  Disc  Harrow',  Spike  Tooth  Harrow,  Cultipacker, 
Seeder,  Cukivator  and  Sprayer.  All  designed  and  built 
to  work  with  the  same  Garden-All  power  unit.  Only 
one  investment  in  power!  Off  with  the  Lawn  Mower; 
on  with  the  Cultivator!  Any  attachment  on  or  off  in  a 
minute!  Invest  your  money  wisely  in  equipment  that 
does  the  most  jobs  for  you.  See  Garden-All  before  you 
buy.  You’ll  find  it  a  sound,  long-term  investment  in  ut¬ 
most  versatility. 
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MILKING  SHORTHORN 
^  CATTLE 

1  ^  "The  Breed 


American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 

4122  S.  Union  Avo.,  Dopt.  171.  Chicago,  Illinois 


CRAINE 

SILOS 


1  heir  strong  argunu-nt  tor  their  services 
is  this.  Successful  iiianageinent  is  just  as 
essential  to  fanning  as  any  other  business. 
Gcxid  managers  not  only  follow  a  long¬ 
time  soil  building  schedule,  keep  in  daily 
touch  with  the  crop  and  livestock  markets 
and  trends,  hut  are  well  (jualified  to 
supervise  herd  managi'iiient  .so  that  bcith 
the  landlord  and  tenant  will  b<-nefit. 

Tenants  are  perfectly  aware  that  the 
manager  represents  the  owner,  but  they 
also  realize  that  the  manager  is  out  to 
introduce  practices  that  will  make  money 
for  both  owner  and  tenant. 


Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  oldest  but  also 
most  MODERN  of  improved  cattle  repre¬ 
senting  659c  of  all  the  cattle  of  England! 
Reason?  THEY  PAY! 

Dual-Purpose  qualities  make  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  farmer’s  favorite  and  America’s  Fast¬ 
est  Growing  Breed! 

For  FREE  information  about  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  and  FREE  copy  of  Milking  Shorthorn 
Journal  write: 


Pitfalls 

One  of  the  pitfalls  to  good  landlord- 
tenant  relations  is  a  fann  in  which  the 
owner  has  over-invest('d,  or  one  that  is 
too  small  or  not  productive  enough  for 
the  tenant  to  make  a  reasonable  income, 
and  also  give  the  owner  a  satisfactor\- 
return  on  his  investment.  Both  owner  and 
tenant  usually  become  dissatisfied, 
although  neither  is  to  blame.  In  such 
cases  a  readjustment  of  the  farming  pref- 
gram  may  increase  the  fann’s  income  so 
that  both  will  benefit.  Specialization  in 
dairying,  or  poultry,  or  cattle  and  hog 
feeding  may  lift  the  farm  out  of  the  red. 

Special  crops  to  which  the  farm  is 
suited  also  may  be  the  answer  to  increas¬ 
ing  the  farm’s  income.  .An  Indiana  priest 
put  money  into  the  pockets  of  his  parish¬ 
ioners  when  he  discovered  their  sandy 
soil  produced  excellent  strawberries.  He 
organized  the  farmers  into  a  producers 
cooperative,  and  within  a  short  time  the 
quality  of  the  berries  became  widely 
known. 

It  may  well  be  that  none  of  these 
alternatives  apply.  In  that  case,  the  owner 
will  have  to  enlarge  the  too-srnall  farm  by 
rental  or  purchase  of  additional  land.  If 
it  is  a  case  of  over-investment,  the  owner 
mav  have  to  n^alize  that  he  has  been 
took,  and  write  some  of  the  investment 
ofT  as  a  loss. 

.Another  mistake  that  is  easy  to  make  is 
taking  on  a  tenant  to  operate  a  special¬ 
ized  farm  without  checking  his  qualifica¬ 
tions.  A  good  wheat  farmer.  aft<T  all.  may 
not  know  home  plate  from  deep  left  field 
about  the  |x>ultry  business.  T  his  should 
also  b<'  kept  in  mind  when  a  landlord 
is  considering  changing  the  farm  opera¬ 
tion  and  keeping  his  same  tenant. 

Landlords  who  ar«'  used  to  dealing 
with  other  business  men  often  make  tin- 
mistake  of  making  too  sharp’  a  bargain 
with  th(-ir  tenant.  .A  slick  horse  trade  may 
make  the  landlord  feel  like  a  cloNcr  bar¬ 
gainer,  but  he  should  rememln-r  that  the 
tenant  has  a  whole  year  to  get  even. 

One  difficulty  that  comes  up  on  many 
of  the  crop  sharing  arrangements  is  the 
tenant’s  financial  status.  If  the  tenant  is 
not  financially  able  to  swing  his  part  of 
the  arrangement,  the  enterprise  will  suffer. 
He  will  try  to  get  by  with  inadequate 
equipment;  he  will  lx-  unable  to  contribute 
his  share  toward  seed  and  fertilizer  and 
will  try  to  economize  on  these  im{X)rtant 


Your  New  Silo  — 
PLAN  IT  NOW! 


Plan  a  new  Craine  silo  t/ow.  Plan,  too, 
for  more  farm  profits,  time  and  labor 
savings — and  the  pride  of  ownership 
that’s  yours  with  a  handsome,  depend¬ 
able  Craine. 

You  know  that  good  silage  provides 
the  most  profitable,  efficient  feeding. 
And  you'll  find  that  a  durable  Craine 
silo  is  not  an  expense.  It’s  an  invest¬ 
ment — and,  like  other  farmers,  you’ll 
say  “My  Oaine  is  the  best  investment 
1  ever  made!’’ 

WE’LL  HELP  plan  your  silo.  Write  us  your 
silo  needs.  We'll  send  helpful  informalion 
and  details  on  hou  much  a  Craine  silo  can 
mean  to  you.  Easy  terms  atailahle. 


BARRED  R0CK%^' 

i  WORLD’S 

OLDEST  , 

STRAIN  ^ 


BIG  BIRDSI  Terrifijc  Lay«rsl  U.S. 
— R.O.P.  records  to  349  eggs 
and  Bock  overages  over  250. 
Pullorum  Cleon  &  U.S.  Certified.  Chicks 
grow  fast  ond  don’t  need  to  be  pomperedl 
They  con  take  iti  Write  for  Catalog. 


Craine,  Inc.,  649  Cedar  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


KOROK  NATCO  WOODSTAVl  TRIPIEWALI 


Hampshire  and 
Shropshire  Sheep 

Breeders  of  8  International  Champions 

BRED  EWE  SALE 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1949 


o  SUN  PRAIRIE,  WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL ''20"  CLIPPER 

POWER  LAWN  MOWER 


Ideal  Living  Farm  Fence 

FORREST  KEELING  TYPE 


e  1  H.P,  Louson  or  Clinton  4  Cycle 
Engine 

e  5  Self>Shorpening  Cutter  Blades 
e  Cuts  smooth  20  inch  wide  mot 
•  Adjustable  Hardwood 

Sectional  tollers  \ 

e  Lightweight^Aluminum  v 
Alloy  Construction 
e  Positive  Choin  Drive— 

No  Slipping.  ji  [I 


Horse  High,  Bull  Strong,  Goat  Tight 


ONLY 


Easily  planted  .  .  .  fast  growing  .  ,  .  requires  no 
clipping  or  pruning.  Widely  adapted  .  .  ,  does  not 
spread  or  sap  adjacent  fields  .  .  .  Ideal  for  divider 
between  fields  farmed  on  contou'.  Low  initial  cost 
.  .  .  no  maintenance  expense! 


New  lightweight  automatic  power  cuts  o  wide, 
smooth,  cleon  mat  of  grass,  full  20"  wide,  from 
to  3"  in  height.  Gives  your  lawn  that  “well 
groomed"  look.  Write  for  details  today. 


Fo''  complete  tnformatlor,  write  today  to 


IMPORTANT  NEWS!  JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS.  NA¬ 
TIONAL'S  88  PAGE  CATALOG  PACKED  FULL  OF 
MONEY  SAVING  VALUES.  WRITE  FOR  YOUR 
FREE  COPY  TODAY. 


FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY 

ELSBERRY,  MISSOURI 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

Depl.  Q,  142  Greene  Si.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


items;  he  may  not  be  able  to  liire  extra  labor  at  a  time  when 
this  help  may  mean  the  difference  between  planting  a  wheat 
crop  before  the  snow  falls  or  not. 

variation  on  the  usual  share  arrangement  has  been  worked 
out  by  landlords  who  want  th«‘ir  farms  operat(‘d  on  a  share  1 
basis,  b<-cause  they  feel  the  incentive  program  makes  better 
farmers,  even  though  their  tenants  may  not  lx-  in  a  position  to 
handle  the  machinery  purchases.  The  Dunlap  farms  arc  oper¬ 
ated  in  this  way. 

John  Dunlap.  Jr.,  who  manages  12,000  acres  of  farm  land 
in  Picaway,  Ross  and  Madison  Counties  in  central  Ohio,  is  the 
sixth  generation  of  his  family  to  farm  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

As  it  stands  today,  his  land  is  divided  into  28  farms,  all 
but  eight  of  which  are  operated  by  tenants.  The  eight  are 
i  direct  operations  in  which  Dunlap  employs  salaried  managers. 

[  The  tenants  work  on  a  third  share  basis  in  which  Dunlap  fur¬ 

nishes  the  farm,  all  of  the  equipment,  management  and  book¬ 
keeping,  all  breeding  stock  (cattle,  pigs  and  sheep  are  the  main 
cash  crop),  all  lime,  rock  phosphate,  and  grass  seed  and  fur¬ 
nishes  two-thirds  of  crop  seed,  fertilizers,  feeds  not  grown  on 
the  farm,  and  gasoline  and  oil  for  the  equipment.  The  tenant 
supplies  all  labor  and  his  third  of  seed,  feed,  fertilizer,  and  gaso- 
;  line  and  oil  costs.  The  division  of  the  cash  returns  is  on  the 

same  basis,  one-third  to  the  tenant  and  two-thirds  to  the 
landlord. 

!  With  an  operation  this  size,  Dunlap  has  found  that  it  pays 

I  to  apply  some  practices  that  have  long  been  accepted  by  indus¬ 

try.  All  equipment  is  standardized  so  that  the  owner  can  keep 
!  a  supply  of  spare  parts  on  hand  and  mechanics  employed  by 

’  him  will  be  familiar  with  all  of  the  machines;  all  purchasing  is 

done  in  bulk  to  take  advantage  of  better  prices  on  carload 
purchases;  Dunlap  runs  an  elevator  for  shipping  and  storing 
grain  and  for  mixing  feeds.  .All  equipment  is  mobile  and  each 
larm  has  sufficient  equipment  for  normal  operation,  but  Dunlap 
also  has  some  heavy  ecjuipment  and  a  crew  of  men  that  can  be 
used  on  any  of  the  farms  to  help  out  when  they  are  needed. 
During  the  wet  spring  of  1947  this  crew  was  thrown  full  force 
onto  any  land  that  was  dry  enough  to  stand  cultivation.  One 
j  day  and  night  they  had  35  tractors  operating  on  one  farm  and  ' 

i  managed  to  plow  and  prepare  the  land  and  put  in  the  corn 

I  crop  before  the  rains  came  again.  j 

;  “Most  of  our  tenants,”  Dunlap  explains,  “have  come  up  | 

i.  through  a  sort  of  apprentice  syst('m.  They  have  worked  for  us 

!  on  the  service  crew  or  on  one  of  the  directly  operated  farms, 

f  They  have  had  a  chance  to  get  accjuainted  with  us  and  our 

methods  and  we  have  been  able  to  see  their  work  and  get  to 
know  them. 

“The  men  we  pick  for  tenants,”  Dunlap  continued,  “are  the 
ones  we  feel  are  honest  and  hard  working,  of  course.  We  want 
a  man  who  is  really  interested  in  agriculture  and  is  conservation 
minded.  Our  t(‘nants  all  have  a  good  knowledge  of  farming  to 
i  start  with,  but  we  like  a  man  who  is  willing  to  take  instruction, 

t  We  try  to  keep  up  an  educational  program  by  holding  monthly 

I  nu-etings  of  all  the  tenants  at  which  we  discuss  our  problems  1 

and  map  out  the  general  program.  They  also  get  a  chance  to  | 

talk  to  some  experts  in  different  fields  since  the  engineers  from 
(loodyear  Tire  Company  and  Massey-Harris  are  often  down  j 
here  t(‘sting  out  new  equipment.  i 

“.Another  thing  we  always  consider  in  a  tenant,”  Dunlap 
concluded,  “is  his  family  life.  We  want  men  who  are  married 
to  women  who  love  farm  life.  That  is  really  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  a  farmer’s  success,  whether  he  owns  his 
own  farm  or  is  a  tenant.” 

Dunlaj)  uses  a  standard  written  agreement  with  all  of  his 
tenants.  .At  the  beginning  of  each  contract  year,  which  starts  ! 
on  March  1,  he  and  the  tenant  go  over  the  lease  and  make  an\- 
changes  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  particular  farm.  Though 
the  lease  runs  for  only  one  year,  it  is  renewed  automatically 
from  year  to  year  unless  notice  to  terminate  is  given  seven 
months  in  advance.  This  type  agreement  has  given  the  tenants 
a  feeling  of  security  which  pays  off  in  land  improvement. 


FAST.. .CLEAN. ..EASY 

TO  USE!  You  save  3  ways— 
with  modern  ARO  Farm  Lubri* 
cators  to  keep  tractors  and  im¬ 
plements  lubricated  right!  Save 
down-time  —  fewer  breakdowns 
. . .  less  lay-off  time.  Save  labor — 

Aro  guns,  fillers  and  adapters  are 
speedy  and  handy  for  use  any¬ 
where.  Save  money — less  main¬ 
tenance.  Ask  your  farm  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  about  the  complete 
ARO  line  including  hand-oper¬ 
ated  and  air-powered  Farm  Lub¬ 
ricators  and  ARO  Grease  Fit¬ 
tings.  Rugged  .  .  .  efficient  ... 
dependable.  The  Aro  Equipment 
Corporation,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

PORTABLE-NO  HOSE  I  Aro  Model  2647 
includes  Heavy  Duty  Grease  Cun  and 
Portable  Filler.Gun  loaded  directly  from 
filler.  10,000  lb.  pressure.  Ideal  foe 
hard-to-reach  fittings. 


HAND  OPERATED  Model 
2130  Lubricator.  30  lb.  ca¬ 
pacity.  3.000  lb.  pressure. 
Light  weight.  Portable. 


AIR  POWERED  Model  2160 
Lubricator.  60  lb.  capaciry. 
Light  or  heavv grease.  Easy 
access  to  hard-to-reach  fit¬ 
tings.  Portable.  Saves  time. 


•V. 


;  FARM  LUBRICATORS 
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/.  Complete,  ready- 


to^assemhle 


for  years. 


Crib  Your  Corn 
this  Modern  Way 


rtOVEN  SUCCESS!  Behirn  Cribs  have  made  corn  crib  his¬ 
tory’.  Demand  far  exceeds  supply  in  season.  Rectanvulai 
crib  has  all-steel  construction  with  aluminum  roof.  Made 
of  No.  2(!4'’)  itauee  bars  welded  to  a  2"  x  6"  mesh  cor¬ 
rugated  for  additional  strenitth.  Erected  in  feu  hours.  Easv 
to  fill  or  empty.  Comes  in  4-ft.  sections  for  enlareing  to 
any  capacity.  .Attractive.  Fire-prtK)f.  Modern. 

STEEL  BA*  ROUND  CRIB!  Xlade  of  same  Behlen  heavy 
steel  bar  mesh;  not  chicken  wire.  Available  in  10,  13.  or 
20-ft.  height.  Comes  in  4'  x  10'  and  4'  x  5'  sections. 
Steel  or  tarp  roof.  Easy  to  empty  through  door.  Handy  to 
move.  A  permanent  crib  at  “temporary”  prices. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  literature ,  dialer’s  name. 

ORDER  EARLY  to  make  sure  of  your  Behlen 

Crib. 


BEHLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  fQ  Columbus^  Nebr. 
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Knowing  that  they  will  fann  the  land  for 
many  years,  they  are  willing  to  go  all  the 
way  on  any  program  that  is  designed  to 
make  the  farm  a  more  profitable  enter¬ 
prise. 

One  of  the  tenants,  James  Hooks,  has 
been  with  Dunlap  for  1 7  years.  Hooks 
has  saved  enough  money  to  buy  himself 
a  farm  and  has  asked  Dunlap  to  keep 
on  the  lookout  for  one.  but  he  intends, 
wl'.en  he  buys  it,  to  go  on  farming  for 
Du:'!ap  and  let  out  his  own  fann  on 
halves  until  he  gets  enough  money  to 
equip  it. 

“Comparing  the  thirds  and  halves  sys¬ 
tems,”  Hooks  says,  “it  is  about  six  of  one 
and  a  half  dozen  of  the  other.  I  know 
fellows  who  are  doing  well  on  halves  but 
they  have  to  have  worlds  of  money  tied 
up  in  equipment.  At  that,  I  have  the 
use  of  better  equipment  for  the  different 
jobs  than  they  do.  If  you  have  a  fair 
landlord  it  doesn’t  make  much  difference 
whether  you  farm  on  the  thirds  or  halves, 
you  will  be  able  to  work  out  a  fair  divi¬ 
sion.  We’ve  done  it  here  and  I  have  been 
with  Dunlap  in  good  times  and  during 
some  pretty  had  times  in  the  early  thirties. 
\V’e’ve  always  made  out  though.” 

Management  Is  A  Joint  .Affair 

As  part  of  his  contribution  to  the  enter¬ 
prise,  Dunlap  furnishes  management  help 
to  the  tenants.  One  man  spends  full  time 
taking  inventory  on  all  of  the  farms, 
keeping  an  accurate  account  of  all  live¬ 
stock.  grain,  feeds  and  produce.  The 
office,  which  Dunlap  maintains,  keeps 
books  for  all  of  the  farms  and  makes  a 
monthly  accounting  to  the  tenants.  Beside 
his  own  work  in  management.  Dunlap 
employs  a  farm  manager,  Harley  Mace, 
a  big,  friendly,  grey-haired  man  with 
plenty  of  farming  know-how',  to  work  with 
the  tenants.  Mace  visits  the  farms  and 
helps  with  day  to  day  problems;  plans 
the  overall  operation  with  the  tenant;  and 
is  available  at  all  times  to  help  out  in 
an  emergency.  “And  I  really  am  avail¬ 
able,”  Mace  says.  “.All  of  the  tenants  have 
telephones  and  they  can  reach  me  at 
the  office  or  at  home  or  even  when  I  am 
driving  my  car.  for  I  have  a  radio  tele¬ 
phone  installed.  As  long  as  I  am  close 
enough  to  hear  the  horn  blow  I  will 
answer  the  telephone.  You  know,  some¬ 
times  I  am  awfully  tempted  to  turn  the 
darn  thing  off  and  forget  telephones  for 
awhile,  hut  I  guess  my  conscience  would 
start  bothering  me.”  ' 

Most  of  Mace’s  work  is  with  the  newer 
tenants,  like  Dan  Eitel.  who  says.  “I 
worked  as  a  farm  laborer  with  Uncle  Jim 
Hooks  and.  after  the  war,  I  worked  for 
Jack  Dunlap  on  maintaining  and  repair¬ 
ing  farm  equipment,  so  I  know  something 
about  farming,  but  I’ve  got  a  lot  more 
to  learn.  Harley  Mace  helps  me  out  a 
lot.  We  get  together,  Harley  and  I,  and 
plan  the  crops  that  I  will  plant  in  each 
field:  which  ones  we  will  lime  and  which 
ones  we  will  keep  in  permanent  pasture. 
We  have  planned  the  whole  livestexk 


Either  barbed  wire  armed  at  top,  or 

Elain.  Atlas  Fence  resists  trespass  and 
eeps  your  own  within.  Proof  against 
climbing  or  destruction,  it  serves  night 
and  day,  year  after  year.  Years  longer 
lasting — electrolytic  application  of  pro¬ 
tective  nist-proof  coating  puts  the  heavy 
steel  core  exactly  in  the  center  of  every 
wire.  Advisory  service  available  from 
offices  in  principal  cities.  Skilled  erect¬ 
ing  crews  install  all  our  fences.  Catalog 
upon  request. 

ATLAS  FENCE  COMPANY 

Vsnango  A  Gaul  Sts.,  Philadalphia  34,  Pa. 


Thousand  Dollar 
Grand  Champion 

WETHER 

Chicago,  1948 

Booklet  and  Breeders'  list  free. 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSN. 

72-0  WOODLAND  AVE.,  DETROIT  2,  MICH. 


Start  a  Flock  of  Purebred 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Ewes  and  Rams  Available 
Correspondence  Invited 

LAKEWOOD  FARMS 

Franklin,  Indiana 


EAR  TAGS 


CATTLE  SHEEP 
AND  HOGS 

by  U.  S.  D«pt.  of 
Airriculturo,  SUte  Dopts. 
and  prominent  breedera. 
Pliable.  roKt-realatant  ateel. 

ORDER  NOW!— PRICES 
INCLUDE  NUMBERING! 


No.  130 

SALES  TAG 

CAR  TAGS 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity 

Hoft'Sheop 

rattle 

lOO 

SI  .50 

50 

l.SO 

St. 60 

500 

6.60 

lOO 

2.50 

2.80 

lOOO 

10.80 

300 

5.40 

6.80 

1  F.O.B.  Newport.  Ky.  | 

1  Applicator  Si«S5 

lili or)  any  quantity  ear  taRH.  !S1.50 

REQrF:5T  —  sf:nd  for  cir<t*ijlr 

Nafion«l  Sond  A  Teg  Co.,  Dept.  6>921 ,  Newport,  Ky. 


MAKE  $1000  A  MONTH 
IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  GIVES  YOU 
EXTRA  CASN  IN  “OFF-SEASON” 

TAKE  TOur  BELSAW  Portable  Saw¬ 
mill  right  to  the  trees— turn  out  valu¬ 
able  lumber  for  local  yanli.  all  kinda 
aaw- 
One 
crew 

needed.  Power  with  old  auto  en- 
Jgine  or  tractor.  Fa»t  mechanical 
feed,  positive  top  dogs,  ateel  con- 
'atructlon  lafety  features.  Begin- 
J  nrra  get  excellent  reeulta  at  once. 
BE1.SAWS  last  a  lifetime.  Low  factoiy- 
to-you  price  .pay  only  ttiT.SO  down.  Build 
1  big-profit  busineaa.  Send  postcard  for 
valuable  EkEE  BOOK,  “How  To  Uake  Lamber.” 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

57  Held  Bldg.,  315  Wistpart  M..  Kansas  City  2, Mo. 


•ble  lamber  for  IocaI  yardt.  all  1 
of  baildinir  material— <]o**castom 
Inp**  for  neighbors  IThouaands  of  satiafied  owners, 
writes;  ‘*I  make  $1000  00  a  month,  and  do  It  easy!"  No 


NUFOTO  SERVICE 

8x10  ENLARGEMENTS . 35c 

WE  DEVELOP  AND  PRINT  6  OR  8 
EXPOSURE  ROLL  FILM  FOR  ONLY  35c 

Send  your  name  for  our  free  photo  mailers 
and  price  list  —  24-hour  fast  mail  service. 

No  C.O.D.'s. 

NuFOTO  SERVICE 

4348  Lee  Road 
Cleveland  20,  Ohio 


program  for  my  place  and  he  helps  me 
out  on  any  problems  that  come  up. 

“If  I  get  an  idea  about  how  to  run  the 
place  that  is  different  than  what  Jack  or 
Harley  want,”  Eitel  continued,  “Harley 
usually  talks  me  out  of  it.  It’s  different 
with  Uncle  Jim,  over  there,  and  the  other 
older  men.  Harley  knows  they  have  had 
a  lot  of  experience  and  he  will  usually 
let  them  have  a  tr\’  at  some  new  thing. 
If  it  works,  well  we  may  all  be  trying 
it  next  year.” 

Most  of  the  men  feel  that  the  account¬ 
ing  system  set  up  by  the  landlord  has 
relieved  them  of  a  job  farmers  hate,  and 
do  rather  poorly.  At  any  time,  they  can 
go  over  their  records  and  make  compari¬ 
sons  with  their  present  operating  methods 
to  find  out  how  they  are  doing. 


THE  TOUGH  JOBS 


A  time  and  work  saver 
the  year  ’round  on  large 
farms  and  small.  Com¬ 
plete  line  of  Bready  gar¬ 
dening  and  general-pur¬ 
pose  implements;  plus  2- 
wheel  cart,  quickly  at¬ 
tached  air-compressor, 
combination  snow  plow- 
bulldozer,  and  other 
handy  Bready  attach¬ 
ments. 


A  Third  V8.  A  Half 

Tenant-landlord  agreements  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  worked  out  by  the 
two  parties  to  fit  their  situations  and  to 
fit  in  with  the  patt«‘rn  that  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  neighborhood.  Sometimes 
inequalities  occur  when  they  stick  too 
closely  to  the  prevailing  pattern.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  would  be  when  a  landlord 
is  offering  a  better  farm  with  better 
buildings  than  any  in  the  area  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  farm  is  not  as  pro¬ 
ductive  or  in  as  good  condition  as  the  ones 
that  set  the  pattern.  One  good  way  to  test 
the  fairness  of  the  distribution  of  the 
crop  is  to  total  the  contribution  of  each 
of  the  parties  to  producing  the  crop  and 
divide  the  income  on  the  basis  of  the 
contribution.  In  this  way  each  is  getting 
out  of  the  enterprise  about  what  he  puts 
into  it.  An  example  of  such  a  tabulation 
is  shown  on  page  34.  This  one  was 
worked  out  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
for  a  farm  which  was  worked  on  halves. 

In  comparing  his  crop  division  with 
the  more  usual  half-share  plan,  Dunlap 
says,  “Farming  on  the  halves  works  out 
all  right  if  the  tenant  has  enough  capital 
so  that  he  can  equip  himself  with  modern 
machinery  and  keep  going.  We  did  farm 
that  way  here  for  a  while,  but  we  found 
that  we  were  constantly  involved  in  tid¬ 
ing  to  finance  the  tenant.  On  the  thirds 
we  retain  a  little  more  managerial  control 
and  we  are  sure  that  our  tenants  are  well 
equipped  and  that  their  equipment  is  in 
good  shape.  We  know  that  they  have  good 
breeding  stock  because  we  supply  it.  If 
special  equipment  is  needed  to  improve 
their  farming,  it  is  available.  Take  our 
heavy  offset  disc,  for  instance.  We  tried 
three  different  types  before  we  got  the 
one  we  use  now,  a  disc  that  weighs  over 
a  ton  and  is  perfectly  suited  for  this  soil. 
No  tenant  could  afford  to  experiment  that 
way,  and  we  won’t  be  able  to  afford  not 
to  use  such  equipment  when  prices  go 
down  and  we  have  to  produce  for  less. 

During  the  war  many  agricultural  lead¬ 
ers  were  looking  ahead  to  farm  tenure 
problems  that  would  follow.  Those  prob¬ 
lems  appeared  so  important  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  13  experts  from  as  many  agri- 


Patented  “Front 
Hitch”  gives 
30%  more  trac¬ 
tion  •  Easy  to 
guide  —  turns 
within  its  own 
length  •  Eco¬ 
nomical  to  run 
•  21/2  HP  and 
1  Vz  HP  models. 


SOLON,  OHIO 


i  It’s  no  secret  that  a 
/  ^  Tt  ly  t  Tokheim  Punable  Air 

■  Compressor  performs 
SO  many  jobs  so 
much  faster  and  easier 
that  busy  owners  now  find  time  really 
to  enjoy  life.  It’s  the  labor-saving 
tool  deluxe.  Every  farm  should 
have  one.  Available  in  electric, 
gasoline,  or  tractor  powered 
models.  Useful  around  the  barn  ^9 
or  out  in  the  fields  for  greasing 
equipment,  painting,  spray- 
ing,  cleaning,  dusting  or 

built.  Moderately 
priced.  Thousands  in 
See  your  dealer 
or  mail  coupon 
below  for  literature. 


Tokh*lm  Oil  Tank  ond  Pvmp  Brodwett  Division 

1624  Wobosh  Avo.,  Fort  Woyno  1«  Ind. 

Floass  send  litsrotvrs  describing  your  line  of  electric  ond  gosoline 
powered  oir  compressors  for  forms. 


use  Aft  towft— SAvr  rout  towrtf 


Cope..  1949.  Tokhoim  OU  T^nk  O  Pump  Co. 


Addf’est 


BELL'S 

HAMMER-MfLLS 


If  you  feed  Hogs,  Cattle,  Sheep 
or  Poultry  you  need  a  BELL 
'‘Modern"  Hammer-Mill  to  get 
the  most  profit  out  of  farming. 

GRIND  YOUR  OWN 
GRAIN  &  ROUGHAGES 

('lit  ft'oilin;;  c»i?tR  frt'm  20  (o  40^^  and  Irrreasc  the  welRlil  «f 
stiMk  ati.tiiaisi  hy  ftH'diiiK  hoint* (HtorM)  shelled  or  ear 
n>rn.  Midi  or  >^ithout  shucks,  oats,  uheat,  alfalfa,  clover  and  soy 
hean  hay.  .X  IIKI.L  ‘M  ilern  '  Hainiiier-.NIill  will  do  it  tor  as 
little  as  '*4  of  a  cent  per  hundred  ixmnds.  luuu  pounds  of  pr’perly 
L'n  und  feed  often  produce  as  iiiuih  Milk  or  Meat  as  I2.*i0  Ihs.  of 
uiuroutul  feed,  thus  the  hiKhest  txissihle  FiedinK  Value  for  aroH- 
ing  Pi^s.  and  other  st<K-k  animals  is  ohtained  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  pound  of  Increased  ueialit. 

SAVi:  MO.NKY  O.V  (IHINDINd  ('(tSTS  TOO!— The  Deaterly 
I'ouliry  Kami  reports  a  (8*^11  saiing  of  $ir»u>u  a  year  o\er  cus¬ 
tom  crindint;:  11.  \V.  MaHJregor  of  Hrae- 
hurn  rarin.  saies  on  ten  tons  of 

corn  and  har’ev:  l>oyIe  L.  .Mlisoii  reixirts 
a  saving  of  $122.25  in  60  days. 

.Made  for  KM:(  TUIC  or  K.N(il\K  roWKU, 
in  2  I  niversal.  l.ou  ('ost.  Slices,  ('apari- 
ties  ut>  to  a  i«*ii  of  shelled  corn  thru  a  *4" 
screen,  or  14oo  IPs.  of  ear  corn  thru  a 
screen,  per  hour.  Write  today  for  full 
information. 


Why  push  c  bond  mower 
when  you  con  drive  o 
"Moto-Mower"  .  .  . 
builders  of  quolity 
power  mowers  for  thirty 
years  .  .  .  write  for  liter* 
oture  ond  the  r>ome  of 
the  r\earest  deoler  .  .  . 
a  MOTO-MOWER  is 
worth  insisting  upon  .  . 
.  .  .  sues  20  to  71 


drive  the 


.  MOTOrMOWER 

4618  Woodwotd,. DETROIT  1 


<  ultural  colleges  in  the  Midwest  was 
formed  to  make  a  sur\cy.  Noble  Clark 
of  Wisconsin,  was  named  administrative 
adviser,  and  Joseph  Ackerman,  manager 
of  the  Farm  Foundation,  served  as  sec¬ 
retary.  .\fter  pointing  out  that  unwise 
tenancy  often  leads  to  impoverishing  both 
the  tenant  and  farm,  to  unprofitable  farm¬ 
ing.  and  to  progressive  deterioration  of 
both  the  soil  and  fann  improvements,  the 
coniTTiittec  urged  that,  “.\ppropriatc  steps 
should  be  taken  to  improve  landlord- 
tenant  relations.”  These  eight  steps  were 
recommended : 

( 1 )  The  use  of  leasing  agreements 
which  provide  a  basis  for  a  system  of 
farming  that  is  profitable  for  both  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant.  (2)  Adherence 
by  the  tenant  to  good  farming  practices, 
and  the  exercise  on  his  part  of  every 
reasonable  cfTort  to  prevent  undue  dete¬ 
rioration  of  the  landlord’s  property. 
f3)  Constructive  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  to  provide  a  farm  large  enough 
and  profitable  enough,  and  with  improve¬ 
ments  and  housing  of  a  character  to  en¬ 
courage  the  tenant  to  put  forth  his  best 
efforts.  (4)  .Assurance  by  the  landlord 
that  his  tenant  will  be  given  full  credit 
for  any  needed  improvements  he  makes 
on  the  farm  at  his  own  expense.  (5)  A  fair 
division  of  income  and  expenses  between 
landlord  “and  tenant  in  both  good  years 
and  bad  years.  (6)  Assurance  to  a  com¬ 
petent  tenant  that  his  lease  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  a  period  of  years;  and  a 
clear  understanding  between  landlord  and 
tenant  that  adequate  notice  will  be  given 


when  thi'  lease  is  to  be  terminated. 
( 7  1  'Fhe  use  of  written  agreements  that 
contain  a  brief  statement  of  the  import¬ 
ant  items  of  agreement.  (8)  Employment 
of  competent  management  by  absentee  or 
other  owners  who  arc  unable  to  manage 
their  farms  properly. 

These  rules  should  certainly  be  helpful 
to  any  landlord,  but  there  are  no  set  of 
rules  that  will  insure  good  human  rela¬ 
tionships.  Even  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  the  friendliness  and  understanding 
of  the  two  partners  to  the  agreement  are 
just  as  important  as  is  the  contract.  It  is 
doubtful  if  much  of  a  profit  would  be 
made  on  the  farm  if  the  landlord  and 
tenant  were  engaged  in  a  feud.  Even  if 
the  profit  were  produced  neither  of  them 
would  want  to  continue  the  arrangement. 

The  most  carefully  drawn  contract  could 
not  produce  a  friendly  relationship,  nor 
could  it  cover  the  thousand  and  one  little 
things  that  come  up  to  plague  the  part¬ 
ners.  Little  things,  like  the  division  of 
50  cents  worth  of  printed  feed  sacks,  can 
grow  in  importance  in  the  minds  of  people 
if  they  arc  not  willing  to  give  and  take. 
The  onlv  sure-fire  rule  that  is  guarant(‘ed 
to  improve  the  human  side  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  is  the  one  that  begins,  “Do  unto 
others . ” 

THE  AI  THDR 

RUSS  CUNNINGHAM  will  confess  to  having  written 
some  fiction,  but  his  greatest  love  is  writing  alraut  farm 
roblems  and  farmers.  Born  and  raised  on  an  Illinois  farm, 
e  succumbed  to  the  lure  of  the  city  and  became  a  news- 
aper  reporter  in  Denver  and  later  in  Chicago.  “I  found 
couldn’t  get  the  country  out  of  the  boy,”  he  says,  “so  I 
studied  agriculture  and  became  an  assistant  county 
agent.”  Later  he  helped  edit  a  farm  magazine  and  is  now 
agricultural  consultant  for  an  advertising  agency. 


THE  .4LKING  HORSE  (Continued  from  page  40) 


couldn’t  run  fast  enough.  He  worked  hard 
at  it  but  there  were  too  many  faster  horses 
lined  up  with  him  at  the  starting  line, 
and  eventually  Black  Allan  went  back  to 
pasture. 

During  the  following  years  Allan,  for 
all  his  noble  bearing,  was  bandied  about 
from  owner  to  owner  for  small  amounts 
of  money.  .At  one  time  he  was  traded  for 
a  cow.  Horsemen  who  saw  him,  however, 
called  him  “a  most  beautiful,  perfectly 
conformed,  and  kindly  disposed  horse.” 
When  Black  Allan  was  17  years  old  he 
came  into  the  hands  of  Jim  Brantley  of 
Manchester,  Tennessee.  Brantley  saw  the 
possibilities  of  breeding  this  old  stallion  to 
large  native  farm  mares  to  produce  com¬ 
bination  horses.  Black  Allan’s  ofTspring 
were  outstanding,  easy  gaited  horses,  their 
way  of  going  permitted  them  to  canter 
down  rows  of  crops  easily  on  a  straight 
line.  They  were  known  as  Plantation 
Horses  in  some  parts  of  the  South  until 
Tennessee  horsemen  tagged  them  “Walk¬ 
ing  Horses.”  The  name  stuck  and  has  be¬ 
come  the  most  widely  used  one  for  the 
breed. 

Black  Allan’s  offspring  were  immediate¬ 
ly  popular.  Farmers  saw  in  these  mt'dium- 
sized  animals  a  horse  that  could  do  a 
variety  of  jobs.  The  acceptance  of  Walk¬ 


ing  Horses  by  farmers  pleased  Brantley, 
for  he  had,  from  the  beginning,  thought 
of  them  as  farm  horses.  Here  was  a  horse 
that  could  be  ridden  for  the  cows  morning 
and  evening,  haul  the  kids  to  school,  look 
good  in  harness  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
ride,  or  pull  a  sled  piled  high  with  corn 
fodder. 

The  Walking  Horse  has  had  his  share 
of  publicity;  Tennessee  breeders  have  seen 
to  that.  In  fact,  there  arc  horsemen  who 
say  that  he  has  been  pushed  too  hard  for 
his  own  good.  Originally  intended  as  a 
utility  animal,  he  is  now  being  bred  for  the 
shows.  However,  the  farmer  who  owns  one 
is  likely  to  overlook  the  fine  demands 
made  by  the  show  ring  and  value  his  ani¬ 
mal  for  what  he  can  do  to  bring  him 
pleasure  and  profit  as  a  head  of  livestock. 

The  three  natural  gaits  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Walking  Horse  arc  called  the  flat-foot 
walk,  the  running  walk,  and  the  canter. 

The  flat-foot  walk  is  the  slowest  of  the 
three  and  enables  the  horse  to  cover  from 
four  to  five  miles  an  hour.  His  next  speed 
is  the  running  walk  which  enables  him  to 
cover  six  to  eight  miles  an  hour.  It  is  this 
gait  that  places  the  Walking  Horse  in  a 
class  of  his  own.  He  is  born  with  this  gait; 
it  is  not  acquired.  The  running  walk  starts 
like  the  flat-foot  walk  with  the  right  front 
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and  the  left  rear  feet  in  motion  at  the  i 
same  time.  As  the  horse  picks  up  speed  | 
and  shifts  to  the  running  walk  the  hind 
feet  usually  overstep  the  front  feet,  some-  ! 
times  as  much  as  18  inches.  The  hind  ' 
foot  strikes  the  ground  at  the  same  mo-  ^ 
ment  as  the  diagonal  front  foot.  His  long  j 
strides  give  the  Walking  Horse  his  gliding  j 
movement.  I 

When  the  Walking  Horse  goes  into  j 
high  gear  his  gait  is  a  graceful  easy  can-  | 
ter  that  has  earned  him  the  name  of  “na- 
.  ture’s  rocking  chair.”  The  canter  is  a  re¬ 
fined  gallop  that  has  rhythm  and  spring 
but  little  jolt  or  jar  for  the  rider. 

It  is  said  that  the  Walking  Horse  has 
a  gait  so  smooth  that  the  rider  can  carry 
a  glass  of  water  on  each  outstretched  palm 
and  not  spill  a  drop.  There  is  also  a  claim 
that  he  can  carrv’  his  rider  and  a  basket 
of  eggs  eight  miU's  to  the  grocery  store  in 
an  hour,  and  never  break  an  egg. 

The  peculiar  walking  gait  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Walking  Horse  is  a  characteristic 
that  is  passed  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  as  what  the  geneticists  call  a  dominant  i 
trait.  The  offspring  of  Walking  Horses 
always  have  the  walking  gait.  Usually  an 
ordinary  farm  mare,  regardless  of  her 
gait,  if  any,  will,  when  bred  to  a  good 
Walking  Horse  stud,  hear  a  colt  that 
walks  like  his  sire.  If  he  has  the  right  gait 
he  is  as  much  a  Walking  Horse  as  the 
blue  bloods  that  win  the  show  ribbons,  for  : 
it  is  his  method  of  setting  his  feet  down,  j 
and  not  his  papers,  that  makes  him  a 
“walker.” 

Chambers  Perry  keeps  a  string  of  \Valk- 
ing  Horses  on  his  large  farm  near  Mt. 
Olivet,  Kentucky.  His  former  farm  man¬ 
ager,  Earl  Curtis,  says,  “Many’s  the  day 
we  were  in  the  saddle  from  morning  till 
night.  We  taught  the  horses  to  help  us 
open  gates  by  turning  sideways  so  we  j 
could  unlatch  the  gate  without  dismount¬ 
ing.  Every  horse  we  kept  was  farm  broke 
for  every  type  of  work.  If  we  were  in¬ 
specting  fence  the  horses  would  graze 
in  the  bridle  with  the  reins  dragging  the 
ground  and  never  step  on  their  reins.  | 
Sometimes  we’d  leave  them  graze  for 
hours  while  we  worked  and  never  have 
one  run  off.  They  weren’t  broken  down 
doddering  wrecks,  cither.” 

Kentucky,  the  land  of  beautiful  gaited 
saddle  horses,  is  now  one  of  the  greatest 
boosters  of  the  Walking  Horse.  Many 
Kentucky  farmers  keep  a  \\'alking  Horse 
to  help  with  the  farm  work. 

Douglas  Davis,  one  of  the  countr\’’s 
better  known  saddle  horse  judges,  says, 
“What’s  tobacco  farming  without  Walk¬ 
ing  Horses?  Couldn’t  farm  without  one.” 
This  sentiment  is  echoed  by  John  Marr, 
a  licensed  judge  in  the  Tennessee  Walk¬ 
ing  Horse  Breeders  Asso<  iation  and  owner 
of  several  fine  Walking  Horses.  \Vhen 
he  isn’t  showing  his  horses  as  polished 
performers  before  crowds  of  horse  fans, 
he  has  them  back  on  his  farm  working 
in  harness.  They  do  a  variety  of  jobs 
from  plowing  to  manure  spreading. 
“Muscles  ’em  up,”  Marr  says.  “Improves 
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UNLOADING 
PROBLEMS 


CONVENIENT  UNITS 

No.  86  for  racks  measuring  86^  or  more 
inside  clearance~l4  ft.  standard  length. 

No.  74  for  rocks  74''  to  86"  inside  cleor- 
once.  Standard  length  14  ft. 

No.  62  for  rocks  62"~74"  inside  clear* 
once.  Standard  length  1 2.  ft. 

No.  50  for  racks  50"  — 62"  inside  clear¬ 
ance.  Stndard  length  12  ft. 

No.  37  for  steel  flare  boxes  or  any  other 
box  with  37"  inside  cleoronce.  Standard 
length  10'  6". 
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MALLORY 

CANVASMATIC  UNLOADER 

No  longer  need  unloading  be  the  bot¬ 
tleneck  in  your  harvesting.  One  man 
can  unload  a  wagon  box  of  ensilage, 
corn,  grain,  or  baled  hay  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Load  is  placed  on  canvas,  canvas 
wound  up  by  power  unit,  and  load 
slides  off  where  and  as  you  want.  It’s 
efficient,  economical,  safe.  Nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  Tested,  and  proved  by 
years  of  use  on  America’s  leading 
farms.  Write  for  details  today. 
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IRRIGATE 

For  EXTRA  PROFITS 


Complete  Overhead 
Irrigation  Equipment  for 
FIELD  CROPS 
PASTURES  -  VEGETABLES 

Our  actual  experiences  in  our  own  300-acre 
"all  irrigated  farm”  plus  our  installations 
throughout  the  country  enable  us  to  determine 
your  requirements. 

THIS  SERVICE  IS  FREE 

Vi'rite  for  free  folder  and  literature  on 

•  Complete  installations 

•  Lightweight  portable  pipe  in  steel  or  aluminum 

•  Sprinkler  Heads  from  4  G.P.M.  to  400  G.P.M. 

•  Engine  Pumping  units  all  sizes 

•  War  Surplus  heavy  duty  Diesel  pumping  units 

VEG-ACRE  FARMS 

IrrigaHon  Division 

Forestdale,  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts 


Keep 
Them 

Producing  with  TUXEDO 
Dairy  Feed... 


•Successful  dairymen  have  found  that  the 
easy  way  to  keep  milk  production  up  in 
the  fall  is  to  feed  a  small  amount  of 
Tuxedo  Dairy  to  the  cows  all  summer, 
gradually  increasing  the  amount  to  full 
feed  the  last  month  they  are  on  pasture. 
This  method  helps  ovoid  a  drop  in  milk 
production  when  pasture  is  gone. 

Tuxedo  Dairy  is  reinforced  with  Wheat 
Germ  Oil  (Vitamin  E)  and  Irradiated 
Yeast  (Vitamin  D)  for  higher  production 
and  better  calves.  Made  in  five  different 
protein  contents.  See  your  Tuxedo  dealer 
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the  good  bone  that  God  gave  ’em.  Come 
show  time,  they’re  in  perfect  shape  for 
the  competition.” 

The  recent  demand  for  Walking  Horses 
has  placed  them  in  a  price  range  well 
toward  the  top  in  the  horse  market.  The 
buyer  who  can  take  his  truck  or  trailer 
into  the  heart  of  the  Walking  Horse 
country'  around  Lewisburg,  Tennessee, 
may  be  able  to  purchase  a  good  unregis¬ 
tered  animal  for  $150.  Anything  above 
that  figure,  even  up  to  and  including 
$50,000,  shouldn’t  surprise  him.  for  among 
the  breeders  of  top-flight  Walking  Horses 
big  money  in  five  figures  changes  hands 
frequently.  One  champion  “Merry  Go 
Boy,”  a  fiv'e  year  old  stallion,  recently 
sold  for  $55,000. 

The  number  of  Walking  Horse  breeders 
is  increasing.  Chances  are  that  unregis¬ 
tered  \Valking  Horses  can,  in  the  near 
future,  be  bought  throughout  the  country 
for  $150  to  $200. 

In  1935  Walking  Horse  fans  banned 
together  and  formed  the  Tennessee  Walk¬ 
ing  Horse  Association,  which  has  head¬ 
quarters  at  Lewisburg,  Tennessee. 


If  the  farmer  wants  to  own  a  Walking 
Horse  for  the  pleasure  the  animal  will 
give  him  on  his  own  farm,  or  the  work 
he  can  do,  there  is  little  reason  to  insist 
on  a  pedigreed,  registered  animal.  If  he 
wants  to  show  the  horse,  registration  is 
almost  a  necessity.  If  he  owns  good  regis¬ 
tered  stock  he  can  figure  on  selling  a 
yearling  colt  from  each  marc  once  a  year 
for  prices  ranging  from  $500  and  up, 
which  may  help  him  break  even  on 
expenses. 

With  Walking  Horses  it  is  the  gait  that 
counts.  “He  who  rides  a  Walking  Horse,” 
say  the  Walking  Horse  fans,  “doesn’t 
have  to  cat  his  supper  ofT  the  mantle.” 

THE  AUTHOR 

P.AUL  DeLOTT  came  out  of  the  \a\-y  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War  convinced  that  he  should  be 
able  to  make  a  living  working  with  horses.  To  DeLott 
there  could  be  no  better  life.  He  is  a  specialist  in 
preparing  advertising  ropy  for  horsemen.  His  list  of 
current  jobs  makes  him  a  Jack  of  everything  in  the 
horse  world,  and  includes  writing  regular  columns 
in  several  horse  magazines,  announcing  at  horse 
shows,  acting  as  a  Recognized  Judge  of  the  American 
Saddle  Horse  Association,  raising  and  showing  horses, 
and  managing  his  farm  which  is  populated  with  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  collection  of  horses,  dogs,  game  chickens, 
cattle  and  other  livestock. 


TERR.\CES  T.4ME  THE  RUNOFF  (Continued  from  page  39) 
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It  is  important,  too,  that  the  first  ter¬ 
races  have  ridges  that  are  high  enough. 
“You  think  sometimes  you  have  them  high 
enough,”  Anson  says,  “then  a  heavy  rain 
comes  and  you  find  you  haven’t.” 

Terraces  are  generally  constructed  with 
a  drop  in  elevation  of  three  to  five  inches 
for  every  100  feet  of  length  to  insure 
prof)er  drainage.  When  these  factors  have 
all  been  taken  into  consideration  and  a 
double  check  taken  on  the  computations 
to  make  sure  the  lines  of  stakes  around 
the  slopes  are  in  the  right  places,  the 
farmer  is  ready  to  move  in  with  his  tractor 
and  plow  and  start  the  actual  moving  of 
soil.  If  vegetation  is  heav’y  on  the  field 
he  will  save  himself  trouble  by  first  mow¬ 
ing  and  raking  the  strips  where  the  ter¬ 
races  will  come. 

“After  you’ve  built  a  few  terraces,” 
Anson  points  out,  “you  get  the  idea,  and 
it  becomes  pretty  simple.”  On  his  first 
terrace,  however,  he  had  to  study  the 
terracing  directions  put  out  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  He  learned  that  it 
required  about  35  rounds  with  his  tw’o 
bottom  plow  to  complete  a  good  broad- 
based,  channel-typ>e  terrace.  He  learned 
too  that  there  is  a  proper  place  to  start 
each  round  so  the  soil  is  eventually  moved 
onto  the  ridge.  The  round  by  round 
method  of  building  a  terrace  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  on  page  39. 

The  first  furrow  is  thrown  down-hill 
on  a  line  five  feet  below'  the  stakes.  On 
the  return  trip  the  furrow  is  thrown  up¬ 
hill  10  feet  below  the  first  furrow.  It  is  in 
plowing  these  first  two  furrows  that  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  interval  ac¬ 
curate.  When  the  terrace  is  finished*  the 
ridge  will  be  along  the  line  formed  by  the 
stakes. 


The  steeper  the  slope  the  harder  it  is 
to  move  the  soil  up-hill.  On  slopes  of  six 
to  12  per  cent,  the  one  way  method  of 
terrace  construction  can  be  used. 

The  terrace  may  not  be  finished  when 
the  plowing  is  done.  When  the  original 
line  was  laid  out  it  had  sharp  turns  where 
the  contour  lines  crossed  low  spots.  These 
sharp  comers  were  straightened  out  before 
the  terraces  were  made,  because  sharp 
turns  are  difficult  for  machinery’  to  manip¬ 
ulate.  \Vherevcr  the  line  was  straightened 
to  make  a  more  gentle  curve,  there  w’ill  be 
a  low  spot  in  the  ridge.  The  low  spots 
must  be  built  up  to  keep  the  concentration 
of  water  behind  them  from  over-topping 
the  terrace.  This  job  can  be  done  with  a 
slip  scraper.  Some  farmers  remove  the 
teeth  from  their  manure  loader  and  use 
the  shovel  to  move  soil. 

Terraced  fields  can  be  cultivated  the 
same  as  they  were  before  the  terracing 
was  completed.  There  need  be  no  change 
in  farming  operations,  providing  the  field 
is  worked  on  the  contour. 

Newly  built  terraces  should  be  fertilized 
and  seeded  to  cover  crops  as  soon  as  they 
are  built. 

Terracing  can  be  done  in  any  season 
of  the  year.  Autumn  is  a  good  season  for 
terracing  if  the  soil  holds  enough  moisture 
to  allow  the  machinery  to  work  efficiently 
and  the  tractor  can  move  at  a  high  speed. 
A  good  time  to  terrace  is  when  plowing 
the  field  for  seed  bed  preparation. 

Under  proper  handling  terraces  will  last 
indefinitely.  Terraced  land  should  be 
plowed  on  the  contour  following  the  gen¬ 
eral  terrace  pattern.  If  the  plow  and 
cultivator  go  over  the  terrace  ridge,  rain¬ 
water  will  soon  follow. 

The  slope  of  the  terrace  walls  can  be 
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altered  season  by  season  by  plowing  to 
keep  the  ridge  high  and  the  slof>es  gentle. 
The  dead  furrow  should  be  plowed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  channel,  and  between  ter¬ 
races  as  many  of  the  furrows  as  possible 
should  be  thrown  up-hill  to  offset  the 
natural  down-hill  movement  of  the  soil. 

The  width  of  the  strip  of  land  separ¬ 
ating  two  terraces  may  var)'  from  one  side 
of  the  field  to  the  other,  depending  on 
changes  in  the  steepness  of  slope.  Here  the 
plowman  has  to  adjust  the  length  of  his 
crop  rows  and  he  will  usually  end  with 
point  rows,  which  are  difficult  for  mod¬ 
ern  machinery  to  manipulate.  Point  row 
patches  can  be  planted  to  beans  or  some 
other  close  growing  crop  that  doesn’t 
upset  the  rotation  and  needs  no  inter-row 
tillage. 

“On  land  suitable  for  terracing,”  says 
Shorty  Meritt,  Work  Unit  Conservationist 
of  Anson’s  Soil  Conservation  District, 
“farmers  don’t  generally  have  to  worry 
about  strip  cropping.  Most  fields,  after 
they  are  terraced,  can  be  worked  as  a 
unit.”  Some  farmers,  however,  prefer  to 
add  the  protection  of  strip  cropping  to 
the  precaution  of  terracing.  When  a  ter¬ 
raced  field  is  strip  cropped  the  strips 
should  meet  midway  between  the  ter¬ 
races,  rather  than  on  the  ridges.  This 
keeps  cultivating  uniform  over  the  entire 
terrace  and  helps  keep  the  ridge  built  up. 

All  of  these  soil  saving  practices  require 
more  time  and  care  than  farming  with 
straight  rows.  In  1948,  however,  there  was 
enough  increase  in  income  on  the  farms 
that  have  been  treated  by  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  to  return  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  an  additional  70  million  dollars  in 
income  taxes ;  enough  to  make  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  turn  a  profit  for  the 
year.  Farmers  who  have  worked  terraced 
land  say,  “While  it  may  take  longer  to 
work  terraced  fields,  the  increase  in  yields 
is  enough  that  it  takes  less  time  to  produce 
a  bushel  of  corn.” 

Newly  built  terraces  should  get  regular 
inspections  several  times  during  the  first 
year  they  are  in  use.  The  ridges  will  settle 
and  low  spots  behind  them  will  fill  with 
silt.  This  is  especially  true  where  the  ter¬ 
races  cross  a  gulley  or  depression,  and 
when  silt  backs  up  behind  terraces  it  must 
be  cleaned  out  to  keep  w’ater  from  over¬ 
topping  the  ridge. 

With  his  own  machinery  and  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
nearly  any  farmer  can  afford  to  terrace  the 
fields  that  need  it.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  points  out  that  the  cost  of  ter¬ 
racing  a  field  is  about  the  same  as  the 
cost  of  plowing  that  field  one  extra  time. 
Records  show  that  the  cost  of  terracing 
with  heavy  equipment  is  about  $150  a 
mile.  This  figure  varies  with  the  condition 
of  the  soil.  Midwest  farmers  are  able  to 
construct  from  1600  to  2400  feet  of  ter¬ 
race  in  a  day  w’ith  a  tractor  and  a  two- 
bottom  plow,  and  their  cost  can  be  figured 
on  the  basis  of  labor  and  fuel  used.  With 
the  single  disc  terracing  attachments  for 
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30"  HEAVY  DUTY  POWER  MOWER 


FARM 

AND 

HOME 

HANDY  PUMP 


tractors,  it  is  possible  to  build  a  mile  of 
terrace  a  day.  Anson  figures  that  bringing 
his  field  back  into  production  costs  $25  an 
acre.  This  includes  the  costs  of  terraces, 
fertilizer,  lime  and  seed  for  cover  crops. 

Farmers  who  want  to  terrace  should 
contact  their  local  Soil  Conservation  Ser\- 
ice  repix'sentative,  or  their  county  agent. 
To  get  the  help  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
St'rvice  on  terracing,  or  any  other  soil 
saving  practice,  the  farmer  agrees  to  start 
farming  conservation-wise,  which  means 
a  complete  farm  plan  including  the  best 
rotations,  proper  use  of  legumes,  and 
adequate  use  of  lime  and  fertilizer,  all  of 
which  he  figures  out  with  his  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  representative.  In  those 
counties  where  there  is  no  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  District,  the  county  agents  are  super¬ 
vising  the  building  of  terraces. 

Terracing  alone  is  no  guarantee  of  sav¬ 
ing  the  land.  Terraces  won’t  do  the  whole 
job  any  more  than  a  stool  will  stand  on 
one  leg.  But,  hill  farmers  need  not  shy 
away  from  a  complete  farm  plan  along  con- 
scrv’ation  lines.  The  thousands  of  farmers 
turning  to  these  aids  every  year  are  the 
strongest  advocates  of  soil  conservation. 
The  reasons  are  plain.  They  are  making 
more  money  than  they  were  by  plowing  up 
and  down-hill. 


Dairying  is  a  Permanently 
Stable  National  Enterprise 


Here  are  some  facts  about  an  industry 
that  can  provide  you  with  a  long- 
range  source  of  farm  income:  The 
dairy  industry  serves  every  consumer 
of  food  in  the  nation ;  it  employs  full¬ 
time  at  least  1,500,000  people  in  the 
production,  processing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  its  products;  virtually 
10,000,000  people  depend  upon  it  for 
their  livelihood ;  it  produces  over  $4,- 
000,000,000  in  cash  farm  income;  its 
raw  materials  are  derived  from  75% 
of  the  nation’s  farms,  located  in  every 
state  of  the  union;  and  it  provides 
nearly  one-third  of  the  annual  per 
capita  food  consumption. 

With  a  progressively  increasing  de¬ 
mand  that  exceeds  the  potential  in¬ 
dicated  supply,  dairying  offers  an 
assuredly  sound  future.  It  offers  a 
substantial  profit  to*the  farmer  now. 
and  its  future  for  many  years,  as  a 
permanent  source  of  farm  income, 
has  never  been  more  attractive. 
Dairy  farming  is  a  good  guarantee  of 
a  permanent,  stable  source  of  income 
for  the  years  ahead.  It’s  good  sense 
to  take  advantage  now  of  the  best 
long-range  dairy  marketing  prospects 
ever  known  in  this  country. 

Yours  for  a  prosperous,  progressive 
future  in  dairying.  International 
Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Barr  Building,  Washington, 

D.  C.  * Advtrtiiemrnt 


'round  pump 
for  home 

ity  ute.  Weighs  only  20  HANDY 
pounds  —  self-priming.  Fits  pipe  or  garden  hose.  8 
GPM  at  40  lbs.  pressure  (more  at  lower  pressures). 
Lifts  up  to  25  ft.  Electric.  Complete.  Guaranteed. 

Gorman-Rupp  Pumps  are  made  in  all  sizes  from  the 
Handy  and  Midget  up  to  irrigation  pumps  delivering 
1000  GPM  at  too  lbs.  pressure.  h 

The  MIDGET  pump  — weight  60 

pounds.  Pumps  5500  CPH  .  .  .  Self- 
primes  to  30  feet  .  .  .  non-clogging 
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Polled  Shorthorns  are  fast  becoming  the  world’H  most 
popular  farm  cattle  because  of  their  Inherent  chaiact  r- 
Istlcs  to  respond,  the  best  of  all  beef  breeds  to  all  natu¬ 
ral  farm  condltlona.  Their  versatility  Insures  complete 
adjustment  to  every  demand  made  upon  them.  They  ofTer 
the  frreatest  weight  acrosa  the  acales  for  their  board 
and  keep  in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  giving  qulrkv’st 
return  on  land  and  cattle  Investment.  Polled  Shorthorn 
values  have  Increased  $3:1  per  head  o\er  the  same 
period  last  year.  Write  for  FREE  INFORMATION  about 
Polled  Shorthorns  and  sources  of  supply  near  you. 
Subscribe  to  Shorthorn  W’orld,  semi-monthly.  $2  for  1  yr. 


POLLED  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

It  U.  S.  Yard.  Chlcaio  •.  III. 


DO  HOGS  NEED  MILK? 

(Continued  from  page  71) 

or  corn  will  be  the  same,  figuring  that 
100  pounds  of  skim-milk  equals  a  half 
bushel  of  eorn.  Hogs  on  skim-milk  and 
grain  should  get  as  much  milk  as  thev 
will  .drink  twice  daily.  If  they  don’t  get 
enough  water  they  may  drink  more  milk 
than  they  ran  make  good  use  of. 

Skim-milk  and  buttermilk  are  now  br¬ 
ing  dried  by  commercial  processors  and 
placed  on  the  market  in  powder  form. 
These  dried  products  are  good  milk  feeds, 
but  they  are  often  too  expensive  and  are 
poor  investments  in  view  of  the  amount  of 
pork  a  dollar’s  worth  of  dried  milk  will 
produce,  for  the  more  processing  a  prod¬ 
uct  must  have  before  it  reaches  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  higher  its  cost.  As  an  exception 
dried  milk  feeds  will  pay  for  themselves 
when  fed  to  very  young  pigs  from  six  to 
ten  weeks  old.  A  little  more  expense  is 
justified  to  give  young  pigs  a  good  start. 

One  pound  of  either  dried  buttermilk 
or  dried  skim-milk  is  equal  to  about  ten 
pounds  of  the  original  liquid.  Dried  skim- 
rnilk  contains  about  31  per  cent  digestible 
protein.  The  dried  forms  are  prepared  for 
feeding  by  mixing  one  pound  with  nine 
pounds  of  water.  When  this  reconstituted 
skim  or  buttermilk  is  fed  in  the  same 
proportions  as  the  regular  form  the  results 
are  about  the  same. 

Dried  skim-milk  retails  for  about  $10 
per  100  as  compared  with  about  .$6.50 
for  the  same  feed  value  in  skim-milk  that 
is  not  condensed.  This  points  up  the  wis- 


Two  men  with  measuring  stick  guide  tractor 


Machinery  owners  who  do  custom  work 
would  rather  work  a  field  that  has  never 
been  terraced.  “No  matter  what  they  say,” 
the  custom  workers  point  out,  “it’s  harder 
to  work  terraced  fields  and  more  wearing 
on  combines,  side  deliver\’  rakes,  and 
mowing  machines.”  In  many  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  farmer  has  only  one  v  ise  choice. 
He  either  terraces  his  fields  or  his  yields 
drop. 

Farmers’  feelings  about  terraces  have 
changed  since  the  day  one  farmer  saw 
his  first  terraced  field  and  said.  “Guess 
I’d  as  soon  have  my  ditches  run  up  and 
down-hill.”  There  is  more  to  terracing 
than  the  way  the  ditches  run.  Farmers  in 
ever\-  state  of  the  Union  have  learned, 
like  Anson,  that  erosion  control  increases 
production. 


•  The  EAGLE  picks 
up,  chops  and  blows  hay  or  row 
crops  in  the  field  and  drops  them  into  wagon. 
Tractor  drawn  —  one  man  can  do  the  work 
of  many  with  tremendous  savings  of  time 
and  labor.  Sturdily  constructed  —  designed 
by  Eagle  engineers  with  a  fifty-year  experi¬ 
ence  record  in  farm  machines.  Offers  many 
valuable,  superior  features  such  as  excep¬ 
tional  safety  —  large  pickup  drum  reduces 
stone  and  trash  gathering — perfected  Eagle 
ensilage  cutter. 

Write  for  folder  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Address  Dept.  F0749. 

EAGLE  MFG.  CO.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Form  Equipmtnl  Sinn  Ittt 

ENSILAGE  CUHERS— Slia  FILLERS— CROP  BLOWERS 
—  COB  CORN  HUSKERS  —  ELEORIC  BARN  CLEANERS 


dom  of  one  hog  man’s  comment,  “Don’t 
buy  dried  skim-milk  if  you  can  get  fluid 
milk.  The  hogs  will  condense  it.” 

Condensed  Buttermilk 

It  was  about  35  years  ago  that  a  cream¬ 
ery  owner  decided  that  a  potential  profit 
was  going  down  the  ditch  behind  his  plant. 

He  had  an  idea.  Why  not  remove  some 
of  the  water  from  the  buttermilk,  and  sell 
it  to  farmers  for  feed.  Today  there  are  doz¬ 
ens  of  plants  scattered  across  the  country 
that  condense  buttermilk  and  sell  it  to  hog 
farmers.  Generally,  these  plants  are  part 
of  a  creamery.  The  buttermilk  is  run  from 
the  churns  into  huge  vats  where  it  is 
heated  until  enough  water  is  driven  off  to 
bring  the  total  solids  in  the  condensed 
buttermilk  to  about  27  per  cent  and  its 
total  weight  is  about  one-third  what  it 
originally  was.  Some  processors  add  extra 
materials  to  increase  the  feed  value.  A 
list  of  the  ingredients  in  some  fortified 
condensed  buttermilk  reads  like  the  jack¬ 
pot  prize  on  a  radio  quiz  show.  One  com¬ 
mercial  brand  prepared  for  sows  contains 
whey  solids,  buttermilk  solids,  soya  bean 
flour,  vitamins  A.  D,  E,  and  parts  of  the 
vitamin  B  complex,  wheat  germ  meal, 
milk  minerals,  pyrodoxine  choline,  niacin 
and  pantothenic  acid.  The  hogs  get  their 
minerals  from  a  separate  mineral  supple¬ 
ment. 

Condensed  buttermilk,  a  paste-like 
feed,  is  .sold  in  barrels  containing  four  to 
five  hundred  pounds,  as  well  as  in  100- 
pound  and  50-pound  drums.  Condensed 
buttermilk  sells  for  prices  ranging  up 
to  $7  a  hundred  depending  on  what  it 
contains.  Generally  it  requires  larger 
amounts  of  plain  condensed  buttcnnilk 
than  of  fortified  brands  to  get  equal 
results. 

A  hog  born  on  the  Conner  Prairie 
Farms  at  Noblesville,  Indiana,  is  guaran¬ 
teed  a  meal  of  milk  every  day  until 
trucked  off  to  keep  his  date  with  a  show 
case.  Tillman  Bubenzer,  manager  of  Con¬ 
ner  Prairie  Farms,  says.  “We  have  used 
semi-solid  buttermilk  for  three  years,  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  milk  product, 
handled  on  an  efficient  basis  and  mixed 
w'ith  home-grown  grains  and  supplement 
is  the  best  ration  obtainable.  In  1948  our 
best  Minnesota  No.  1  litter  of  nine  pigs 
averaged  94.44  pounds  in  99  days  at  a 
feed  cost  of  13  cents  per  pound  of  pork 
produced  and  a  rate  of  gain  of  1.47 
pounds  per  pig  per  day.”  Bubenzer  is 
running  a  series  of  litter  tests  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  rate  of  gain  and  cost  of  growing 
a  pound  of  pork. 

^’hey 

W’hey  is  a  by-product  of  the  cheese  in¬ 
dustry.  Unlike  the  other  milk  feeds,  it 
contains  but  little  protein.  Much  of  the 
protein  is  taken  out  when  cheese  is  manu¬ 
factured.  Generally,  whey  is  worth  about 
one-half  the  value  of  .skim-milk  for  hog 
feed.  Whey  as  well  as  other  milk  products 
should  be  pasteurized  before  it  is  brought 
to  the  farm.  Soured  whey  is  as  valuable 
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Here’s  the  answer  to  your  tractor  prob¬ 
lem.  A  four-wheel  unit  at  not  much  more 
than  you  pay  for  a  two-wheeler.  Small 
enough  for  hard-to-get-at  fence  corners 
and  field  ends,  yet  large  enough  to  ride. 
Plenty  of  power  from  Wisconsin  6  H.  P. 
engine. 


For  small  estates, 
poultry  farms,  or¬ 
chards,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  farms  and 
factories 


Attachments:  Sickle  Mower,  Hayrake,  Lawn 
Mower,  Turn  Plow,  Disc  Harrow,  Cultivator, 
Snow  Plow,  Dump  Cart.  Tested  and  proved. 
Guaranteed!  Send  for  FREE  booklet.  06 
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^  Manufacturers  of: 

TIGHT  SCREEN  •  WOVEN  PICKET  •  ENGLISH  HURDLE  •  POST  B  RAIL  FENCES 
~7(/9Ht  Saa"  FARM  GATES  •  HORSEBACK  A  SELF-LOCKING  FIELD  GATES 
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BLUE  RIBBON 
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TO  STRETCH  OOT 
THE  CrRAlN  THAT 
POULTRY  NEEDS. 
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RAISE  ANGORA  RABBITS 

For  Wool  —  For  Meat 

o 

Send  3c  stamp  for  copy  of 
booklet  giving  complete  details 

m 

GILCREST  ANGORA  CENTER 

Dept.  62  East  Haven  12,  Conn. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ANY 
SMALL  TRACTOR 


SEE  THE  POWERFUL 
5-H.P  GRAVELY- 
the  world's  finest,  yet  most 
j  moderately  priced  Garden 
'Tractor.  Complete  line  oi 
exclusively  designed  power 
tools  for  every  Garden, 
.Lawn  and  Field  job 


SOLVING  YOUR  LAWN  &  GARDEN  PROBLEMS 


as  sweet  whey  if  the  containers  arc  clean. 
When  stored  in  filthy  tanks  or  barrels  it  is 
a  good  breeding  place  for  harmful  bac¬ 
teria.  Some  experiments  have  shown  good 
gains  on  whey  and  corn,  but  when  feeding 
whey  a  protein  supplement  should  also  be 
fed  free-choice  to  compensate  for  the  pro¬ 
tein  definciency  that  both  whey  and  corn 
have.  Until  pigs  weigh  125  pounds  they 
can  make  good  use  of  all  the  whey  they’ll 
cat.  Above  that  weight  the  amount  of 
whey  fed  should  be  cut  down  to  avoid  the 
chances  of  getting  paunchy,  thin-bellicd 
hogs.  Condensed  whey  retails  for  about  $6 

Dried  whey  can  also  be  purchased.  It 
retails  for  $6  to  $9  a  hundred. 

To  get  the  most  good  from  milk  feeds 
hogs  should  get  no  more  of  them  than  they 
require  to  supply  their  daily  needs.  The 
extra  milk  won’t  do  them  any  damage 
but  feeding  it  in  excess  brings  up  the  cost 
of  producing  a  pound  of  pork.  If  you 
thumb  through  your  copy  of  Morrison’s 
“Feeds  and  Feeding’’  you’ll  learn  that  pigs 
weighing  50  to  100  pounds  should  get  2.5 
to  three  pounds  of  milk  to  a  pound  of 
corn  if  they  get  no  other  protein  supple¬ 
ment.  When  they  reach  weights  of  100  to 
150  they  should  be  fed  two  to  two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  milk  to  a  pound  of  corn. 
Betw’cen  the  weights  of  150  to  200  pounds 
they  should  get  a  pound  and  a  half  to 
two  pounds  of  milk  to  the  pound  of  corn. 
If  they  are  on  good  pasture  the  milk  can 
be  cut  in  half.  The  farmer  who  can  feed 
milk  in  these  amounts  need  add  no  other 
protein  supplement  to  the  diet  of  his 
growing  hogs.  They  should  alw’ays,  how¬ 
ever,  have  access  to  a  mineral  supplement. 
Pigs  under  70  pounds  make  the  best  use 
of  milk.  Milk  feeds  are  valuable  at  wean¬ 
ing  time  to  help  them  make  the  transition 
from  sows’  milk  to  other  feeds. 

Consolidated 

The  most  active  experimentation  on 
milk  feeds  being  done  in  the  country  to¬ 
day  is  taking  place  on  a  240-acre  farm 
near  Danville,  Illinois.  Here,  on  the  farm 
owned  by  the  Consolidated  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  nutritionists  and  animal  husbandry 
men  are  trying  to  learn  the  best  ways  to 
feed  milk  to  chickens,  calves  and  hogs. 
Their  aim  is  admittedly  commercial,  for 
they  manufacture  milk  by-product  feeds 
for  sale  in  every  part  of  the  country’.  Their 
experimental  program,  however,  has 
arounsed  the  interest,  and  for  the  most 
part,  resp)ect  of  government  experiment 
station  workers. 

They  are  now  following  a  hog  growing 
program  that  enables  them  to  send  market 
hogs  out  in  five  and  one-half  months 
weighing  200  pounds  or  better,  both  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter,  with  a  minimum  of  pas¬ 
ture.  They  consistently  produce  a  pound 
of  pork  on  three  and  a  quarter  pounds 
of  feed.  Their  plan  is  that  a  40  acre  farm 
can  produce  1,000  market  hogs  a  year 
and  even  in  this  concentrated  program 
suffer  little  damage  from  disease  and  para¬ 
sites.  One  man  can  handle  these  animals 
except  for  the  twice  a  year  farrowing 


times  when  he  must  call  in  some  help. 
They  raise  cross-bred  hogs  from  good 
breeding  stock.  They  stress  the  fact  that 
hog  raising  is  more  than  proper  feeding. 
It  is  also  attention  to  breeding,  sanitation, 
farrowing,  and  market  trends. 

Every  hog  on  this  experimental  farm 
gets  semi-solid  buttennilk  daily.  The  con¬ 
densed  buttermilk  manufactured  by  Con¬ 
solidated  is  fortified  with  the  needed  vita¬ 
mins,  and  various  high  quality  protein 
supplements  to  make  it  46  per  cent  solid. 

The  biggest  bug  that  the  government 
research  men  find  in  this  commercialized, 
production-line  fashion  of  hog  growing  is 
that  under  the  plan  pasture  is  considered 
rather  unimportant.  Experiment  station 
workers  almost  universally  stick  to  their 
guns  on  the  pasture  question.  As  one 
university  swine  expert  summed  it  up,  “We 
have  no  quarrel  with  such  a  method  ex¬ 
cept  raising  hogs  in  confinement.  We 
prefer  pasture.”  He  adds,  “Our  hogs  easily 
make  200  pounds  in  six  months  and  they 
get  no  condensed  buttermilk.”  Most  farm¬ 
ers,  however,  don’t  get  these  results  consis¬ 
tently.  Those  that  do  are  doing  a  good 
job.  Another  professor  said,  “I  like  the 
program  where  a  lot  of  hogs  must  be 
raised  on  small  acreage,”  but  he  points 
out  that  there’s  a  lot  of  hog  feed  in  an 
acre  of  legume  pasture. 

Near  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  is  the  300- 
acre  farm  of  C.  M.  Gentry,  who  has  built 
his  entire  hog  program  around  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  milk  products.  He  places  his  faith 
and  his  feed  dollars  in  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk,  and  says  he  hasn’t  a  kick.  Last  year 
he  sent  one  lot  of  100  hogs  to  market 
weighing  215  to  225  pounds  at  six  months 
of  age.  Of  one  lot  of  223  weaned  in  1949, 
he  sent  222  to  market.  Before  he  started 
feeding  buttermilk  he  had  been  losing  10 
per  cent  on  mortality  from  weaning  to 
market.  Gentry  has  kept  complete  records 
and  conducted  feeding  experiments  for 
his  own  amazement.  In  1949  he  was  pro¬ 
ducing  market  hogs  at  a  cost  of  between 
11  and  12  dollars  per  100  pound  gain 
on  a  combination  of  shelled  corn,  40  per 
cent  supplement,  hog  mineral  and  con¬ 
densed  buttermilk.  On  corn  alone  his  cost 
of  production  has  been  between  15  and 
18  dollars  a  hundred  weight.  On  the 
average,  Gentry  fed  only  about  four  and 
a  quarter  bushels  of  corn  for  every  100 
his  own  amazement.  In  1948  he  was  pro¬ 
pounds  gain  when  he  also  fed  buttermilk. 
When  hogs  must  rely  on  corn  alone  they 
usually  get  to  market  two  to  three  months 
later  than  when  fed  supplements. 

Milk  feeds  can  generally  be  valuable 
parts  of  the  hog  ration,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  herd.  Whether  the 
farmer  is  feeding  one  hog  or  100  he  can 
get  milk  in  quantities  to  fit  his  enterprise. 
In  most  cases  a  market  hog  can  make 
economical  use  of  milk  until  he  leaves 
the  farm  to  become  a  sausage  in  the  big 
city. 
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Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 
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ANGORA  RABBITS 
(Continued  from  page  75) 

tion  but  obviously  an  animal  that  produces 

14  ounces  of  wool  a  year,  of  which 
1 1  ounces  are  top  grade  is  a  more  valu¬ 
able  animal  than  the  one  that  produces 

15  or  16  ounces  of  which  only  three  or 
four  ounces  arc  tops.  Since  there  is  a 
difference  of  several  dollars  a  pound  be¬ 
tween  the  top  and  bottom  grades,  quality 
is  as  vital  as  quantity. 

Before  buying  stock  visit  as  many  breed¬ 
ers  as  possible.  Local  rabbit  associations 
will  help  you  to  locate  them.  Breeding 
stock  is  generally  sold  at  about  three 
months  of  age.  The  average  price  is  usually 
about  seven  dollars  for  bucks  and  $10  for 
does,  although  it  will  vary  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  If  you  buy  older  stock,  from 
eight  to  18  months  the  prices  will  run 
about  $15  for  bucks  and  $25  for  does. 
Naturally  there  are  higher  priced  rabbits 
that  demand  more  because  they  have 
proved  their  worth  as  breeders  or  have  won 
a  collection  of  impressive  ribbons  at  regis¬ 
tered  stock  shows. 


Would  you  like 

—  to  know  when  to  sell  and  buy.^ 

—  to  sell  at  better  than  average  prices? 

—  to  know  what  prices  are  ahead  on  crops,  livestock,  hogs,  etc.? 

—  to  know  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  grain  or  sell  it? 

—  to  know  which  farm  enterprises  are  most  profitable? 

—  to  have  answers  to  the  hundreds  of  questions  facing  you  daily? 

You  can  farm  more  profitably  by  knowing  the  answers,  and  by  following  closely 
the  practical  advice  in  the 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 


and  its  twice-monthly  releases.  Thousands  do . . .  Prepared  by  the  oldest  and 
largest  farm  management  and  appraisal  organization  for  the  guidance  of  its  own 
farm  managers  (operating  for  profit  hundreds  of  farms,  ranches  and  plantations), 
the  results  of  this  wide  experience  are  contained  in  the  Digest . .  .This  450-page 
loose-leaf  reference  volume  covers  every  phase  of  agriculture.  It  is  kept  up-to^ate 
by  twice-monthly  releases,  which  interpret  trends  and  predict  outlook  on  prices, 
production,  markets,  shortages  and  surpluses  ahead . . .  Pairdcularly  important 
each  month  are  releases  on  "Vdien  to  Sell  and  Buy”,  "Important  this  Month”  and 
"Business  and  Agriculture”  . . .  Farmers,  ranchers  and  business  men  in  every  State, 
in  Canada  and  Mexico,  use  the  Digest  because  it  pays. 

Write  today  for 

ri  FREE  SAMPLE  RELEASES 

»  *  learn  how  the  Digest  can  help  you  get  more  profit 

5*  **  I  from  your  farm. 

DOANE 

II  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  Inc. 

Delmar  Blvd. 

St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


What  To  Look  For 

English  .\ngoras  should  weigh  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  and  a  half  and  a  maximum  of 
eight  pounds,  have  blocky  bodies,  broad 
heads,  dense  and  lively  wool,  and  good 
furnishings.  The  furnishings  are  the  fluffy 
tassels  at  the  tip  of  the  ear,  the  bangs,  and 
wool  on  tail  and  feet.  The  French  Angora 
is  a  larger  animal  with  coarser  wool,  longer 
body  and  head  and  lighter  furnishings. 

A  breeder  who  is  expanding  is  more  apt 
to  have  good  stock  than  the  one  who  is 
selling  out.  General  cleanliness  of  both 
hutches  and  animals  is  usually  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  healthy  stock.  Think  twice  before 
purchasing  stock  from  a  rabbitry  where  a 
large  number  of  animals  have  faces  soiled 
by  discharging  eyes  and  noses. 

It  is  wise  to  purchase  foundation  stock 
in  your  own  community.  Many  reliable 
breeders  fill  orders  by  mail,  but  there  is 
always  an  element  of  risk  involved  in  buy¬ 
ing  from  unseen  sources.  Despite  the  efforts 
of  the  industry’  there  are  still  the  few  who 
buy  culls  and  resell  them  with  fancy  fake 
pedigrees. 

One  of  our  first  Angoras  was  Philene,  a 
bred  doe  purchased  by  mail  from  the  Mid¬ 
west.  Day  after  day  rolled  by  without  her 
arrival.  I  cornered  the  express  agent  in  his 
office  five  days  before  the  doe  was  due  to 
kindle  and  told  him  that  she  was  about 
to  become  a  mother.  Luckily  he  belonged 
to  that  group  of  men  to  whom  motherhcx)d 
is  sacred.  In  an  hour  he  had  located  her 
in  a  transfer  office  in  New  York. 

Philene’s  babies  arrived  on  schedule.  It 
was  the  first  litter  for  both  of  us,  and  she 
discharged  her  duties  with  considerably 
more  intelligence  than  I  did  mine.  I  vio¬ 
lated  all  the  rules  in  the  book.  It  seemed 
unnecessary  to  waste  all  the  wool  she  had 
on  her  on  arrival.  It  was  spring,  and  the 
weather  balmy,  so  I  removed  most  of  it. 


Look  at  the  engine  as  well  as  the  machine  when  you  buy  motorized  farm  machinery . . . 
because  no  machine  is  any  better  than  the  engine  that  drives  it!  That’s  why  it's  a  good 
idea  to  make  sure  that  the  machine  gets  its  power  from  a  dependable,  heavy-duty  Wisconsin 
Air-Cooled  Engine! 

These  fine  engines  are  now  supplied  as  standard  power  units  on  leading  makes  of  combines, 
hay  balers,  forage  harvesters,  grain  and  hay  conveyors,  gardeo  tractors,  sprayers  and  dusters, 
rotary  tillers,  beet  loaders,  irrigation  pumps,  potato  harvesters  and  many  other  types  of 
equipment.  Most  of  the  "Big  Name”  manufacturers  in  the  farm  equipment  field,  as  well 
as  many  smaller  manufacturers  of  high-grade  equipment,  recognize  the  value  of  using 
Wisconsin  Engines  on  their  machines. 

t  "Powered  by  a  Wisconsin  Engine”  means  trouble-free  air-cooling  and  quick,  east 
starting  in  all  seasons,  in  all  climates  . . .  plus  rugged,  heavy-duty  design  and  con¬ 
struction  to  provide  the  greatest  operating  dependability  and  the  "Most  H.P. 
Hours  of  on-the-job  service”,  at  the  lowest  operating  and  maintenance  cost. 
Whether  you  need  just  an  enjeine  or  a  new  piece  of  eneine-powered  equipment  —  look  for 
the  Wiscensin  name-plate.  Tell  your  dealer  you  want  ’‘Wisconsin  power".  Supplied  in  4- 
cycle  single  cylinder,  2-  and  4-cylinder  types,  from  2  to  30  hp.  Write  for  free  descriptive  folder. 


CUTS  CULTIVATING 
COSTS  THE  MODERN 
WAY  .... 


Hundreds  of  rommerclal 
irrowers  «re  proving  to  them- 
selves,  to  us.  and  to  t'le 
world  that  the  TILLIVATOU 

represents  not  only  the  flnc>.t 

rultivatinr  method  In  the 
world,  hut  also  the  cheapest 
known  mechanised  method 
crop  cultivation.  Its 

accuracy  Is  unsurpassed — for 

low  cost  production  of  such 

crops  as  onions,  carrots,  head 

lettuce,  celery,  sufrar  beets. 

and  spinach.  In  fact.  Just 
about  any  row  crop.  Any 
combination  of  row  wMdths 

can  he  cultivated  accurntrly 

.  .  .  the  TILLIV'ATOR  Is  easy 

to  handle  .  .  .  adjustable  to 

row*  spacinfts  and  row  widths. 

Write  for  ci>mplete  details. 


HEIE'S  THE  TILLER  WITH  THE  LOWEST  PRICE 
PER  HORSEPOWER 


Plus  the  hlfthE'st  horsepow 
B;  7  h.p.  in  model  C  .  . 
oo«^ratl(»ns  as  small  arfj< 
bed  areas,  etc.  because 
ARIKS'S  TII.I.KK  Is  made 
for  heavy  duty  service. 
Backed  hy  over  18 
years  experience.  It  Is 
the  most  complete  till- 
Inc  combine  made. 

Write  for  c<»mplete  de- 


of  all  Tillers — «  h.p.  in  model 
all  the  iHmer  needed  for  such 
hot  beds,  ditch  (tanks ,  seed 


ARIENS  COMPANY 

BRILLION  •  WISCONSIN 


HARD  OF  HEARING 

You’ve  Waited  for  This! 

HERE  IT  IS! 

NO  RECEIVER 
BUTTON 

IN  THE 

EAR! 

S  The  Phanto- 
muld  combined 
with  the  Beltone  Hearing  Aid  assures 
you  of  unsurpassed  bearing  quality  for 
both  tone  and  volume.  But  best  of  all, 
even  your  friends  won’t  notice  that 
you  are  wearing  a  hearing  aid.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  this  newest 
hearing  improvement  and  convince 
yourself  that  now  for  the  first  time 
you  really  can  conceal  your 
^  deafness^ 
r// 

(*  CuoroalMd 

ONE-UNIT  HEARING  AID 
klton*  Hearing  Aid  Company,  Dept.  EAOY-4 
1450  West  19th  St.,  Chicoge  S,  III. 

T 
I 


Reltene  Hearing  Aid  Ce.,  Dept.  FAQY-4 
1450  West  19th  St.,  Chicoge  1.  IH.  | 

Please  tell  me  more  about  the  new  I 
invisible  PHANTOMOLD.  j 

Name .  I 

Address .  I 

Town . State .  I 


leaving  her  practically  nothing  with  which 
to  line  her  nest.  Two  days  later  the  ther¬ 
mometer  plummeted  to  six  above,  and  be¬ 
latedly  I  decided  she  needed  more  nesting 
material.  Lifting  the  nest  box  out  into  the 
cold  and  brilliant  sunlight  I  was  stunned 
to  discover  my  tardiness.  The  stork  had  ar¬ 
rived  and  left  five  mouse-size,  blind  and 
naked  babies.  Some  way  they  survived,  and 
became  great-grandmothers. 

Angoras  are  first  bred  at  eight  to  12 
months.  If  the  animal  has  outstanding 
good  points,  including  type,  temperament, 
quality,  and  quantity  of  wool,  she  is  taken 
to  the  buck’s  pen  for  breeding.  If  the  buck 
is  put  in  the  doe’s  pen  she  may  try  to  kill 
him.  Thirty-one  days  later,  if  all  has  gone 
well,  her  nest  contains  half  a  dozen  baby 
rabbits.  The  doe  can  be  rebred  three 
months  after  she  kindles  a  litter  for  a  pos¬ 
sible  four  litters  a  year.  Few  breeders, 
however,  push  their  breeders  this  hard, 
preferring  to  have  them  drop  two  to  three 
litters  a  year,  and  keep  their  does  in  pro¬ 
duction  longer.  Doe  rabbits  can  usually  be 
bred  anytime  they  are  not  pregnant.  They 
have  no  sharply  defined  period  of  heat. 

Motherhood 

Does  about  to  kindle  are  provided  with  a 
nest  box — usually  a  standard  nail  keg  with 
air  holes  bored  at  the  top  of  the  back,  and 
a  four  and  a  half  inch  board  nailed  across 
the  front.  The  board  tips  the  keg  slightly, 
helps  to  keep  the  young  rabbits  at  the  back 
of  the  nest,  prevents  it  from  rolling,  and 
scrapes  off  any  babies  that  may  cling  to  the 
mother  as  she  leaves  the  nest.  The  keg  is  ] 
filled  with  clean  straw,  through  which  the 
doe  burrows  to  make  her  nest,  lining  it 
deeply  with  her  own  wool.  The  babies  are 
dropped  into  the  nest  and  covered  with 
another  layer  of  wool,  the  most  luxuriously 
cradled  of  all  new-bom  infants. 

In  the  morning  the  doe  is  given  a  bowl 
of  warm  milk  and  the  new’  litter  entered  by 
letter  on  the  record  of  both  sire  and  dam. 
.\fter  recording  the  new  litter  our  care 
of  the  infants  is  ended  for  three  days,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  nest  is  not  disturbed 
in  any  w-ay.  Curiosity  and  eagerness 
tempts  the  new  breeder  to  premature  ex¬ 
plorations.  but  meddling  with  a  rabbit  that 
has  just  become  a  mother  often  causes  her 
to  abandon  her  family.  At  the  end  of  the  j 
three  day  period  an  examination  is  made, 
and  if  the  litter  is  too  large  part  of  the 
babies  are  given  to  a  foster  mother.  Six 
is  enough  for  the  average  doe.  The  doc’s 
feed  is  increased,  and  milk  and  extra 
greens  included  in  her  diet,  but  no  further 
attention  is  needed  by  the  infants  until  they 
begin  to  scamper  about  the  hutch.  From 
then  on  the  straw  in  the  nest  is  changed 
once  or  twice  weekly  and  the  grain  and 
hay  allowance  increased  regularly  until 
w'eaning  time  at  eight  weeks.  .\t  the  end  of 
eight  weeks,  mother  moves  out  of  the 
nursery,  gets  her  w’ool  clipped,  and  settles 
down  to  freedom  from  domestic  resjX)n- 
sibilities. 


The  babies  come  into  the  workroom,  and 
have  their  identifying  number  permanently 
tatooed  in  their  left  car,  odd  numbers  for 
males,  even  for  females.  Their  names, 
numbers,  parents  and  birthdatc  are  entered 
in  the  record,  a  blanket  pedigree  filled  out 
for  the  litter,  and  their  baby  wool  clipped 
and  weighed.  Unless  .sold  the  litter  remains 
together  another  two  months,  when  each 
one  gets  an  individual  pen. 

How  Do  You  Identify  A  Good  \l'ooIer 

By  five  months  they  have  produced  their 
first  pay  crop  of  wool,  which  is  weighed 
and  recorded  by  grade.  This  first  mature 
plucking  should  defray  the  cost  of  their  in¬ 
fant  care  and  leave  a  substantial  profit. 
The  wool  matured  at  eight  or  1 1 
months  determines  whether  they  become 
breeders,  woolers  or  frxers.  It  is  well  not  to 
be  too  hasty  in  lopping  heads,  for  oc¬ 
casionally  an  animal  is  laggard  in  getting 
into  production,  and  a  medium  good 
woolcr  at  eight  months  may  be  outstanding 
at  15,  although  the  trend  can  usually 
be  determined  earlier; 

A  good  doe  can  average  five  young  per 
litter.  Most  breeders  are  content  with  two 
breeding  periods,  spring  and  early  fall, 
the  most  natural  breeding  seasons  for  do¬ 
mestic  as  well  as  wild  rabbits.  The  produc¬ 
tive  life  of  a  breeding  doe  begins  at  ap- 
pioximately  one  year  and  continues  until 
she  is  six.  or  older,  if  she  is  bred  consistently 
once  or  twice  a  year.  Does  with  litters  pull 
from  one  to  three  ounces  of  wool  from  their 


fire  you  can't  avoid  by  being  careful? 
Why  risk  ruin  of  herds  and  buildings  by 
a  bolt  from  the  sky? 

Lightning  never  has  destroyed  any 
building  fully  protected  by  Security  Sys¬ 
tem.  It  works  on  the  principle  of  prevent¬ 
ing  lightning  strokes.  It  is  backed  by  77 
years  of  experience  and  progress  in  light¬ 
ning  protection.  Security  System  materials 
are  made  of  the  most  durable  metals  and 
are  approved  by  Underwriters  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc. 

Avoid  new  dangers  from  wiring,  water 
piping,  air  ducts,  etc.  Write  Security  Mfg. 

8C  Contracting  Co.,  Burlington  5,  Wis. 

SECIRITY 

Lightning  Protection  in  the  Modern  Manner 
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another 
SACCO-FED 
CHAMPION!  ' 


CHAMP;  Owned  by 
John  Whito,  Jr. — 

Dologato  to  27th  National  4-H 
Congrost  and  mombor  of  1946, 
1947  lllinolt  livottock 
judging  loams. 


SACCO  V-19  MINERAL  Reinforces  Prize  Steer’s  Rations 


bodies  lor  nest  material.  This  is  lost  for 
commercial  purposes,  but  since  only  high 
woolers  should  be  used  for  breeding  she 
should  still  average  14  ounces  of  wool, 
or  better,  annually. 

A  buck  is  productive  for  approximately 
the  same  period  of  time  as  a  doe  if  he  is 
kept  working.  Bucks  are  apt  to  become 
sterile  after  prolonged  spells  of  inactivity, 
or  if  subjected  to  extensive  periods  of  hot 
weather. 

The  Harvest 

A  good  commercial  wooler  matures  a 
full  crop  of  three  to  five  ounces  of  wool, 
or  better,  four  times  a  year,  and  since  An¬ 
gora  wool  is  produced  by  the  animal  essen¬ 
tially  as  insulation  against  heat  or  cold,  the 
heaviest  harvests  will  be  those  following 
summer  or  winter  growth.  .An  animal 
producing  an  average  of  less  than  14 
ounces  of  wool  a  year,  with  at  least  85% 
in  upper  grades,  is  unprofitable,  and  should 
be  culled  for  meat.  The  wool  on  even  a 
low  producer,  howev’er,  is  invariably  more 
valuable  clipped  and  graded,  than  left  on 
the  pelt,  so  an  animal  to  be  butchered  is 
first  clipped.  Angora  pelts  have  little  com¬ 
mercial  value. 

The  average  doe  produces  a  larger  yield, 
and  better  quality  wool,  than  the  average 
buck.  The  most  efficient  herd  contains 
about  10  docs  to  one  buck. 

There  are  seven  commercial  grades  of 
wool,  grading  being  based  on  length  of 
fiber,  cleanliness,  and  condition. 

Grade  of  Wool 

No.  1  Plucked  3"  or  longer,  clean  and 
free  from  mats. 

No.  2  Plucked  2Vi-3''  or  lonRer,  clean 
and  free  from  mats. 

No.  1  Clipped  2I/2-3"  or  lonffer. 

No.  2  Clipped  longer,  clean 

and  free  from  mats. 

No.  3  Clipped  Shorts,  baby  wool,  and 
slightly  matted  wool,  clean. 

No.  4  Clean  mats. 

No.  5  Soiled  wool. 

.■\t  the  time  this  article  was  written, 
prices  ranged  from  about  40c  per  lb.  for 
No.  5  up  to  about  $8.00  per  lb.  for 
No.  1-P. 

At  present  there  is  no  premium  or  pen¬ 
alty  for  fiber  quality. 

The  breeder  can  tell  whether  or  not 
the  wool  is  ready  to  pluck  by  testing  it 
with  the  fingers  to  see  if  it  pulls  out  easily. 
It  is  usually  three  inches  long  when  the 
moult  begins,  but  may  be  shorter.  If  there 
is  loose  wool  starting  to  show  up  on  the 
hutch  floor  the  moult  is  started  and 
plucking  is  slightly  over-due.  There  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  among  breeders  as 
to  whether  or  not  plucking  should  be  done 
according  to  calendar  or  the  individual 
animal’s  condition.  All  the  animals  won’t 
mature  a  crop  of  wool  at  the  same  time. 
Personally  I  believe  that  a  breeder  gets 
best  results  by  working  through  his  entire 
herd  once  a  month.  With  a  little  experience 
he  will  be  able  to  select  immediately  those 
animals  that  are  ready  for  plucking. 

Whether  the  animal  is  to  be  plucked  or 
clipped,  the  initial  process  is  the  same.  The 
wool  is  lightly  brushed  to  straighten  the 


Meet  “Champ”  .  .  .  1205  pounds  of  high- 
rating  Hereford  .  .  .  owned,  fed  and  shown 
by  John  P.  White,  Jr.  of  Batavia,  Illinois. 
Outstanding  4-H  Club  member  and  live¬ 
stock  expert,  John  started  his  prize-win¬ 
ning  steer  on  Sacco  V-19  Mineral  while  it 
was  still  a  small  calf.  The  results  speak 
for  themselves.  And  they’re  the  kind  of 


results  you  can  count  on,  by  feeding  this 
all-quality  mineral  mixture.  Sacco  V-19 
Mineral  Feed  is  complete,  balanced — 24,000 
units  of  health-giving  Vitamin  D  added  to 
each  pound.  Write  for  free  illustrated 
folder,  packed  with  valuable  information 
about  mineral  deficiencies,  and  name  of 
your  Sacco  V-19  dealer. 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  Holland,  Mich.;  Carey,  Ohio. 


V-19 


MINIMI  FEED 


y.) 


Heterosis,  (hybrid  vigor)  gives 
the  Brahman  crossbreds  a  strength  that 
can’t  be  beaten!  In  addition  it  adds  pounds  of 
money  making  weight!  You  can  make  more  profit  from  Brahmans! 

•  Rapid  growth  .  .  .  unsurpassed  in  weight  for  age. 
e  High  dressing  percentages. 

•  Heat  toleraiKe  .  .  .  indifferent  to  heat,  humidity,  and 
drouth. 

e  High  resistance  to  insects,  disease,  and  bloat. 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


AHERIGAH  BRAHMAN  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATIOH 


2711  SOUTH  MAIN 


HOUSTON  2,  TEXAS 
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FROST-PROOF 

HYDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Running  water  avail¬ 
able  all  year  'round. 

•  Reduces  fire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel 
Frost-Proof  Closets  and 
Hydrants  have  been  sold. 


The  handle  in  this  po¬ 
sitron  shows  you  that 
the  water  is  positively 
shut  off.  A  leaking  hy¬ 
drant  is  sure  to  Ireeze 
in  winter. 

★ 

VOGEL  No.  4 
FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed.  A  great 
convenience  when  install¬ 
ed  in  an  out  building  or 
on  a  rear  porch  of  a 
residence. 

Vitreous  China  bowl  is 
very  durable  and  easy  to 
keep  clean.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  will  never 
freeze.  No  Mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 

Fw  litiTMtlM.  SM  mr  Maratt  PkoMii 
Smif  Nm— w  H  m  srlti  n  Hrwt, 
ttati  IN  CMili  •  >1110  IN  art  lacatH. 

JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO.  TKe” 


SAVING  UDDERS 
SAVES  MONEY 


Use  the  Original 

TAMM  UDDER  SUPPORT 

on  Fresh  and  Spring  Cows 

The  Tamm  Udder  Support  transfers  the  weight 
of  the  udder  to  the  cow’s  back,  thereby  practi¬ 
cally  eliminating  udder  breakdown.  By  relieving 
the  load  on  the  udder  tissues  and  keeping  the 
udder  warm,  the  blood  circulates  freely  during 
the  springing  and  early  milking  period  thus  re¬ 
ducing  caking  and  congestien  which  causes  a 
considerable  loss  of  flesh  during  this  critical 
period.  Ideal  for  giving  hot  boths,  helps  check 
mastitis  and  ether  udder  ailments  in  early 
stages.  It  eliminates  the  possibility  of  injury  to 
the  udder  or  teats  which  usually  occurs  at  fresh¬ 
ening,  and  it  affords  cheap  insurance  against 
injuries,  chill,  etc.  when  shipping  cows. 

Mode  of  3  inch  canvas  webbing,  adjustable  at 
four  points.  Easily  removed  for  milking.  Will 
last  for  yeors.  Used  by  leading  dairymen 
across  the  country. 

Dealers  write  for  price  list. 

Order  by  size.  Small  for  cows  1000  lbs.  or 
less,  medium  for  1C00  to  1400  lbs.,  large  for 
over  1400  lbs.  $15.00  Prepaid  *  U.  S.  A. 

BUUSUSPUtSMdES-TMSUB.  SMtkmL  $6.0Q  PnpMd 

FRANKSVILLE  SPECIALTY  CO. 

1««9  TAMM  tOAD.  FRANKSVILII,  WIS. 


fibers  and  loosen  any  foreign  matter.  Part 
it  down  the  middle  of  the  back.  This  is  the 
only  grooming  a  commercial  .\ngora  needs. 
Most  animals  will  sit  quietly  on  a  table  or 
on  the  operator’s  lap  while  the  wool  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  back,  shoulders  and  flanks. 
There  are  commercial  clipping  tables  ad¬ 
vertised  in  rabbit  publications,  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price,  but  many  breeders  use  home¬ 
made  arrangements  of  swiv’el  tables  and 
straps.  Clipping  40  rabbits  is  a  day’s  work. 

If  the  wool  is  to  be  plucked  the  operator 
holds  the  animal’s  skin  taught  with  one 
hand,  drawing  the  wool  free  with  the  other. 
The  .Angora  should  be  moulting  so  the 
wool  is  loose  and  its  removal  causes  no 
discomfort  to  the  animal.  Plucking  stimu¬ 
lates  wool  grow'th.  It  is  a  fairly  new  process 
in  this  country,  but  more  and  more 
breeders  are  trying  it. 

Wool  is  graded  as  taken  from  the  rabbit 
— the  long  staple,  high  quality  wool  first. 
When  the  back  is  clean,  the  rabbit  is 
turned  belly  up,  either  on  a  special  table 
where  its  legs  can  be  secured,  or  on  the 
operator’s  lap  w'ith  the  ears  held  firmly  be¬ 
tween  the  knees  and  the  hind  legs  tied 
securely  around  his  waist.  The  chest  is 
then  plucked  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
back,  and  the  belly,  tail  and  legs  clipped, 
special  care  being  taken  to  avoid  injury  to 
teats  and  genitals. 

In  clipping  the  back,  one  blade  of  the 
shears  should  lie  parallel  to  the  body  of 
the  animal,  and  a  swath  of  wool  cut  down 
the  middle  of  the  back  from  tail  to  neck, 
and  repeated  until  one  side  is  clean.  The 
animal  is  then  turned  around  and  the 
other  side  clipped.  Chest  and  belly  are 
handled  as  above. 

A  medium  sized  scissor  or  shear,  not  over 
8"  in  length,  with  at  least  one  sharp  point 
for  removing  matted  hair,  is  best  for  this 
purpose.  A  larger  shear  with  such  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  animal,  would  be  un- 
wieldly  to  use. 

Rabbits  have  double  skins,  the  outer 
one  being  extremely  loose.  When  the  wool 
is  grasped,  the  soft  outer  skin  pulls  away 
from  the  rabbit’s  body,  and  unless  care 
is  exercised,  it  is  easy  to  cut  through  a  fold 
of  skin,  leav'ing  an  ugly  circular  wound. 
It  is  helpful  for  the  novice  to  work  against 
a  light.  The  skin  can  then  be  easily  iden¬ 
tified  and  since  there  is  no  premium  for 
wool  with  hide  attached,  both  the  rabbit 
and  the  breeder  are  happier  if  the  shears 
are  never  closed  on  flesh. 

For  weighing  the  wool  a  set  of  feather 
scales  or  baby  scales  that  weigh  to  the 
nearest  sixteenth  of  a  pound  are  ideal. 
After  the  wool  is  graded  it  should  be 
packed  in  large  tin  cans  to  protect  it  from 
moths,  and  excess  moisture  or  heat.  It  is 
shipped  in  paper  bags  according  to  grade. 
Several  bags  of  different  grades  can  be 
packed  in  one  cardboard  box. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  markets  that  buy 
Angora  wool: 

Calif.  Angora  Wool  Growers  Inc. 

PO  Box  541 
Hawthorne,  Calif. 


American  Angora  Rabbit  Breeders  Coop. 
Palmer  Lake,  Colorado 

American  Angora  Co. 

Box  914 
Malta,  Mont. 

Gilcrest  .Angora  Co. 

Dept.  61 

East  Haven  12,  Conn. 

Some  of  these  are  true  co-operatives, 
some  partially  so  and  some  independent 
commercial  buyers.  A  letter  to  any  of  these 
buyers  will  probably  bring  a  list  of  current 
prices  and  requirements. 

Besides  yarns  for  knitting.  Angora  wool 
is  used,  in  increasing  quantities,  in  blends 
with  other  wools  for  the  manufacture  of 
suitings  and  other  material  where  fineness 
and  warmth  are  required.  Lower  grades 
go  into  felts  and  quiltings. 

Rabbit  meat  is  another  profitable  source 
of  income  for  the  breeder.  Since  it  costs  as 
much  to  feed  an  animal  producing  eight 
ounces  of  wool  as  it  does  one  producing 
14  to  16  ounces,  it  is  not  sound  economy 
to  keep  many  free  boarders.  Domestic 
rabbit  meat  is  all  white,  similar  in 
appearance  and  flavor  to  breast  of  turkey. 

Handspinning  is  another  fascinating 
natural  side-line  of  Angora  breeding. 
Many  old  spinning  wheels  that  have  been 
gathering  attic  dust  more  than  a  century 
have  been  brought  into  the  light,  condi¬ 
tioned  and  put  to  work  again. 

Most  herbivorous  domestic  animals  pro¬ 
duce  a  manure  that  is  valuable  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  rabbits  are  no  exception.  If 
protected  from  moisture  it  remains  odor¬ 
less.  If  carefully  handled,  the  manure  from 
one  rabbit  can  easily  add  an  additional 
dollar  a  year  to  its  profits.  Sold  by  the 
load  or  the  bushel  as  raked,  or  dried,  sifted 
and  sacked,  it  finds  a  ready  and  profitable 
market. 

Not  all  is  brightness  on  the  Angora 
front.  W’ool  is  being  shipped  in  from 
Europe  and  purchased  here  at  about  eight 
dollars  a  pound.  Most  American  Angora 
breeders  feel  that  this  is  just  about  what  it 
costs  them  to  produce  a  pound  of  wool, 
which  leaves  no  profit.  There  are  rumors 
now  that  foreign  imports  will  die  off  in 
the  near  future.  Whether  or  not  these 
rumors  prove  true  remains  to  be 
seen.  Other  than  this  economic  angle.  An¬ 
gora  breeding  has  few  drawbacks.  An¬ 
goras,  like  any  other  stock,  will  tie  the 
breeder  dow'n  to  the  home  place.  There  is 
a  lot  of  detail  work  to  do  and  the  person 
who  likes  to  av'oid  records,  and  care  in 
breeding  and  feeding  chores,  should  also 
avoid  rabbits. 


THE  AUTHOR 

M.  PRISCILLA  C.ARLSON  kerps  a  large  rollertion 
of  Angora  rabbits  busy  supplying  Angora  wool  for  her 
spinning  wheel.  She  spends  one  day  a  week  in  the 
Huntington,  Long  Island  Handicraft  House  in  which 
she  is  a  partner.  At  the  Handicraft  House  she  spins 
Angora  wool  into  yarn  for  baby  clothing.  She  also 
keeps  some  rabbits  there,  and  the  public  can  watch 
her  clip  her  rabbits  and  spin  their  hair. 
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HOW  TO  FEKD  DAIRY  CALVES 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

them  digestive  troubles.  They  shouldn’t  be 
turned  out  to  eat  until  after  they  are  six 
months  old.  After  they  are  one  month  old 
they  can  he  turned  out  for  e.xercise  on 
warm  days. 

Another  feed  that  nature  apparently 
didn’t  intend  for  the  innards  of  very  young 
calves  is  silage.  It  can  be  fed  a  pound  or 
two  a  day  after  the  calves  are  three  months 
old.  From  four  to  six  months  of  age,  calves 
can  handle  about  four  pounds  of  silage  , 
a  day.  | 

Bull  calves  being  raised  for  herd  breed¬ 
ing  should  get  the  same  care  and  feeding 
that  heifer  calves  get. 

How  To  Feed  Veal  Calves 

Bull  calves  that  are  to  be  vealed  should 
be  kept  on  the  cow  until  they  are  six  or 
eight  weeks  old  when  they  should  be  heavy 
enough  to  market.  They  will  gain  faster  j 
if  left  on  their  mothers  or  with  a  nurse  1 
cow  until  marketed.  Ten  pounds  of  milk 
produces  one  pound  of  veal.  A  calf  that  is  1 
going  to  be  profitable  for  vcaling  should 
weigh  about  100  pounds  at  birth,  and 
should  have  gained  another  40  to  60 
pounds  by  the  time  he  is  six  to  eight  weeks 
old.  Many  stock  yards  dock  farmers  on 
calves  weighing  less  than  100  pounds.  If  a 
veal  calf  gains  50  pounds  he  has  used 
roughly  500  pounds  of  milk  in  the  process. 

A  farmer  can  tell  whether  or  not  this  is 
profitable  by  comparing  the  current  prices 
of  veal  and  whole  milk.  With  the  present 
high  prices  of  milk  many  farmers  say  they 
can’t  afford  to  feed  calves  milk  and  then 
sell  them  for  veal.  They  often  solve  the 
problem  by  destroying  the  calf  a  day  or 
two  after  it  is  bom. 

Milk  Substitutes 

Within  the  past  few  years  commercial 
calf  feeds  that  can  replace  part  of  the  milk 
needs  of  the  calf  have  been  showing  up  on 
the  market.  These  are  usually  mixtures  of  ; 
milk  by-products,  fortified  with  various 
vitamins  and  mineral  feeds.  The  plan  with 
most  milk  substitutes  is  to  wean  the  calf 
from  its  mother’s  milk  after  a  week  or  ten 
days  and  gradually  get  it  started  on  the 
ersatz  feed.  Agricultural  college  and  ex¬ 
periment  station  men  haven’t  all  made  up 
their  minds  on  the  value  of  these  products. 
Some  endorse  certain  brands,  while  others 
condemn  them  all.  One  dairyman  said,  “If 
it  is  nutritious  enough  to  replace  milk  it 
will  be  almost  as  expensive  as  feeding 
milk.”  This  dairyman’s  opinion,  however, 
was  a  generalization.  These  various  milk 
substitutes  deserve  a  second  look  from  the 
dairy  man.  He  can  easily  determine  whether 
or  not  he  can  afford  to  feed  them  and  save 
the  milk  for  market.  The  manufacturer  of  i 
one  milk  substitute  recommends  that  his 
product  replace  all  but  18  pounds  of  the 
total  cow’s  milk  normally  fed  to  a  calf. 
Assuming  that  a  calf  would  nonnally  get 
350  pounds  of  milk,  the  farmer  will,  by 


Turn  Your  WASTE  LAND  into  MONEY  Crops 


— while  you  accumulate  firewood,  fence  posts  and  other  salable  items.  Put 
every  acre  to  work.  With  the  Ottawa  Buzz-Master  you  can  clear  one  to 
three  acres  a  day . . .  add  many  tillable  acres  to  your  farm,  many  dollars  to 
your  bank  account.  The  Ottawa  Buzz-Master  cuts  brush  and  saplings  as 
it  pulls  itself.  Fells  trees.  Buzzes  up  logs.  7%  H.P.  motor— plenty  of  power 
to  do  the  whole  job.  Two  speeds  for  sawing  heavy  brush  and  for  road  travel. 
Make  big  money  doing  custom  work.  S^f-propelled,  can  be  loaded  into 
truck  by  its  own  power.  Mower  attachment,  Post  Hole  Digger  and  other 
attachments  do  many  other  work-saving,  mone^aving  jobs.  Henry  Moore 


my  . 

of  Michigan  says:  “I  clear  three  acres  a  day  or  better  with  my  Buzz-Master. 
For  buzzing  cordwood,  it  can’t  be  beat.”  Guaranteed  Ottawa  quality. 
Write  for  free  printed  matter  and  “factory-to-user”  prices. 

The  Greaieai  Name  In  Sawm 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  6-989  Penn  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


MOWER 


Herefonis  Top  The  Chicago  Market 

85-90%  of  the  time 

Iowa  feeders  fop  the  market  more  often  than  feeders 
from  any  other  state.  Why  nat  buy  the  best  at  reasan- 
able  prices? 

If  you  ore  interested  in  purchasing  Hereford  cattle — a 
herd  bull,  breeding  females,  heifers,  or  corlots  of  bulls. 
No  order  too  small.  None  loo  lorge  for  us  to  fill. 


Address  your  correspondence  to  J.  C.  Holbert,  Secretary 

Box  492,  Washington,  Iowa 

IOWA  HE  RE  FORDS  ASSOCIATION 


tMuf 

to  the 

GEHL  FORAGE  HARVESTER! 


GEHL.  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 


MF-590,  WMt  BMid,  Win. 


FREE  BOOKLET 

mailed  on  request 
with  name  of  dealer. 


Seeing  ia  believing,  and  many  farmers  are  switching 
to  the  Gehl  Forage  Harvester  after  witnessing  its 
superior  performance.  It’s  quality  belli  by  experi- 
ancad  speeialMi  in  feed-cutting  machinery.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use. 

Like  those  famous  Gehl  feed  cutters  and  silo 
fillers  used  ever  since  the  first  silos  came,  Gehl 
Forage  Harvester  has  a  cutting  mechanism  that 
REALLY  CUTS  . . .  clean,  uniform  and  fast.  Does 
a  swell  job  on  windrowed  hay  or  combined  straw. 
Mokes  kaylag  oa  aoiaxiagly  fast  job,  done  much 
easier  and  cheaper.  One  man  operates  it.  Puts  it 
where  you  want  it  in  half  the  space.  With  row-crop 
attachment,  makes  the  same  savings  in  filling  silos. 
Makes  silage  that  packs  well  and  keeps  well.  Sepa¬ 
rate  blower  sends  the  forage  to  silo  or  any  part  of 
mow.  Equipped  with  own  engine,  or  with  power 
take-off. 


Picks  up  windrowed  hay,  cho 
and  drops  it  into  wagon. 
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^HKRK'S  no  other  merhine  like  it  .  .  •  It’s 
the  new,  entirely  difTrrent  ttrass  seedina 
puKerizer  and  packer  .  .  .  the  only  roa<  hine  that  ii 
two  seeders  in  one  plus  a  soil  puUerizer.  See  how  it 
saves  jou  seed  (5  to  8  lbs.  per  anei.  hours  hard  lalKir 
(just  once  over  the  held  and  y(»u  haie  a  mulched  seed 
bed  without  lumps  or  hard  clods!  .  .  and  all  these  adc 
up  to  S(M»n  paying  its  initial  cost.  Hut.  t»est  of  all.  you 
will  have  a  rckkI  catch — a  sure  stand  .  .  .  for  man> 
seasttns.  t>eiause  it'«  made  to  last  ...  to  *'take'’  today’s 
high  tractor  speeds. 

Just  think!  With  the  m<Kiei  illustrated  you  can  seed 
legume  and  t)r«<nie  at  the  same  time  .  .  .  truly  **two 
see<ler8*in*one/*  And  ihere’i  the 
single  box  model  that  seeds 
legume  only  .  .  .  we'll  gladly 
tell  you  alMmt  it.  too. 


Today  for 
trated  folder 
F*S,  and  name 
of  your  nearest 
dealer. 


BRILUON  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 
BRILLION  •  WISCONSIN 


GROW  HERBS 

To  Eat  —  For  Fragrance 
and  for  Profit 

YOU  CAN  grow  and  use  herbs  successfully. 
"The  Herb  Grower's  Complete  Kit"  sends 
you  off  to  a  running  start!  Contains: 

Detailed  cultural  instructions  on  how  to 
tdant,  cultivate,  harvest  and  use  15  differ¬ 
ent  herl>s.  Concise,  practical  instructions 
for  growing  and  using  27  more.  Specific 
marketing  and  merchandising  instruc¬ 
tions  for  developing  a  home  or  farm  busi¬ 
ness,  using  herb  plants  or  firoducts  made 
with  them.  The  result  of  10  years’  study 
and  work  with  herbs.  Recommended  by 
200  herb  students,  scholars,  market  gar¬ 
deners,  commission  houses,  librarians, 
agricultural  instructors,  farmers.  Indexed 
for  easy  reference.  “The  Herb  Grower's 
Complete  Kit”  is  the  delight  of  beginners 
who  want  really  practical  advice. 

Includes  samples  of  five  popular  herbs  for 
rooking.  Recipes.  Also  seeds  of  five  popu¬ 
lar  herbs  to  sow  right  away. 

LEARN  HOW  to  make  mixed  herb  blends 
for  cooking,  herb  salts,  vinegar,  fragrant 
sachets,  pot-pourris  (rose  jarst,  hair  rinses. 
Many  recipes  for  food  and  for  beauty  aids. 
The  “Kit”  tells  you  where  to  buy  seeds  and 
plants.  Gives  bibliography  of  hooks  and 
pamphlets  offering  a  wide  range  of  refer¬ 
ence  sources.  This  vast  store  of  information 
has  never  l>een  offered  in  one  unit  before. 

Here  are  the  answers  to  your  questions 
on  HOW  TO  grow  and  use  herbs. 

Price;  S3.00 

FRAGRANT  HERB  FARM 

3744  Section  Rd.  Silverton  13,  Ohio 


feeding  this  commercial  milk  substitute, 
save  332  pounds  of  milk.  At  current  prices 
the  332  pounds  of  milk  would  net  him 
about  $16.80.  The  milk  substitute  required 
to  replace  it  would  cost  $6.83,  which 
would  leave  him  a  proht  of  $9.77,  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  calf  thrives  as  well  on  the 
substitute.  The  situation  changes  with 
fluctuations  in  the  milk  market,  and  with 
the  contents  of  the  milk  substitute  feeds, 
but  by  applying  the  same  formula  to  each 
feed  the  farmer  can  make  his  own  deci¬ 
sion  at  any  time. 

.As  some  ancient  said  in  a  moment  of 
wisdom,  “It’s  a  long  road  that  has  no 
turning.”  So  it  is  with  calf  feeding.  .All  the 
points  outlined  so  far  are  results  of  years 
of  feeding  experiments  by  learned  men. 
Now,  mingled  with  these  time-tested  ideas, 
there  comes  word  that  something  entirely 
new  in  calf  feeding  is  growing  out  of  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

Two  dairy  research  men  at  the  Ohio 
Station,  W.  D.  Pounden  and  J.  W.  Hibbs, 
are  hot  on  the  trail  of  a  plan  that  can 
change  the  whole  program.  Their  experi¬ 
mentation  during  the  past  two  years  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  best  way  to  feed  calves  may 
be  to  give  them  no  grain  at  all,  just  hay 
and  milk.  Their  experimental  calv’es  fed 
just  hay  and  milk  were  practically  free 
of  scours.  When  calf  meal  was  included 
in  their  diet  50  per  cent  of  the  calves 
showed  some  sign  of  scours.  The  young 
stock  that  they’ve  started  on  milk  and  hay 
alone,  plus  a  second  hand  cud,  appear 
to  be  strong,  vigorous  animals. 

One  problem  is  that  calves  aren’t  cap¬ 
able  of  digesting  hay  at  ver\’  early  ages 
to  any  extent.  Pounden  and  Hibbs  got 
around  this  one  nicely.  The  reason  young 
calves  can’t  digest  hay  is  that  bacteria 
which  break  hay  down  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  become  established  in  the  rumen 
within  the  few  weeks  the  calf  has  been 
alive.  The  two  Ohio  scientists  introduce 
the  bacteria  by  making  the  calves  swallow 
part  of  the  cud  of  an  adult  cow.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  bacteria  introduced  in  this  way 
go  right  to  work  and  the  calf  becomes  a 
hay  burner  without  waiting  for  nature’s 
slower  course,  providing  there  isn’t  a  lot 
of  grain  in  the  rumen. 

Pounden  and  Hibbs  aren’t  making  any 
guesses  on  the  probable  benefits  that  this 
practice  might  bring  out.  If  the  whole 
thing  works  out,  however,  it  i^’t  out  of 
line  to  have  visions  of  healthier  calves 
because  of  fewer  cases  of  scours,  and 
cheaper  calves  by  cutting  out  the  grain 
that  calves  are  normally  fed. 

Mixed  with  the  milk,  hay  and  grain  in 
a  calf  feeding  program  is  a  liberal  amount 
of  common  sense.  The  good  dairyman 
takes  what  he  knows  about  his  animals, 
what  he  can  learn  from  the  scientists,  and 
fits  them  to  his  needs.  That’s  what  makes 
him  a  good  dairyman. 

Jst. 


DISTILLERS  FEEDS 
(Continued  from  page  69) 

produce  a  solid,  prime  carcass. 

VVhilc  the  grains  can  be  stored  in  bulk 
in  elevators  and  in  the  ordinary'  farm  stor¬ 
age  space,  the  solubles  will  cake  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  moisture.  Once  caked,  they  must 
be  reground  for  feeding.  Waterproof  bags 
arc  used  to  prevent  caking. 

Brewers’  Feeds? 

There  has  been  some  confusion  among 
feed  dealers  and  farmers  regarding  the 
relative  merits  of  distillers  grains  and  sol¬ 
ubles  and  the  stock  feed  produced  by 
breweries.  While  the  two  are  the  result 
of  somewhat  similar  processes,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  content  and  feed  value. 
Both  have  a  place  in  the  stock  ration 
picture.  The  scope  of  this  article  does  not 
include  a  discussion  of  the  brewers’  prod¬ 
ucts,  nor  the  animal  feeds  turned  out  by 
distilleries  making  alcohol  from  molasses 
and  other  non-grain  sources. 

Experiments  show  that  distillers  feeds 
can  be  used  successfully  as  the  protein 
supplement  in  cattle  feeds.  At  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Experiment  Station  a  ration  contain¬ 
ing  light  grains  and  com-and-cobmeal  fed 
to  cattle  on  blue  grass  pasture  and  good 
clover  hay  required  less  grain  per  pound 
gain  and  was  more  economical  than 
rations  supplemented  with  gluten  meal  or 
cottonseed  meal,  alone  and  with  bran.  In 
later  tests  distillers  grains  were  equal  to 
cottonseed  meal  in  fattening  steers  on  like 
rations  of  com,  hay,  and  silage. 

Down  in  Kentucky,  farmers  feed  a  lot 
of  dried  grains  and  solubles  and  each 
year  send  their  finished  cattle  to  the  Bour¬ 
bon  Beef  Show.  Those  who  show  cattle 
must  agree  to  feed  not  less  than  one 
pound  of  solubles  or  one  and  one-fourth 
pounds  distillers  dried  grains  a  day  to  each 
animal.  Animals  shown  at  the  Bourbon 
Beef  Show  are  not  excelled  anywhere. 
The  1,323  animals  entered  in  the  1948 
show  sold  for  an  average  of  $29.98  to 
packers  scattered  throughout  the  Mid¬ 
west.  This  was  $2  to  $3  above  the  market. 
Dressing  percentages  and  carcass  grades 
as  reported  by  ten  of  the  purchasers  were 
as  follow’s :  The  average  dressing  per¬ 
centage  was  61.05  per  cent;  the  top  was 
65.33;  the  low  was  57.96;  there  were  12 
prime  carcasses,  334  choice,  334  good, 
and  24  commercial. 

Distillers  dried  grains,  dark  grains  and 
dried  solubles,  are  all  recommended  for 
fattening  beef  cattle.  At  the  Nebra.ska 
station,  for  a  unit  of  gain  100  p>ounds  of 
dried  grains  replaced  71  pounds  of  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  and  71  jwunds  of  ground 
shelled  com.  At  Iowa  100  pounds  of  gain 
was  made  on  two-year-old  steers  by  feed¬ 
ing  90  pounds  of  dried  grains,  1,448 
pounds  of  corn  silage,  368  pounds  of 
com,  46  {X)unds  of  oats,  62  pounds  of 
alfalfa,  64  p>ounds  of  salt  and  three 
pounds  of  a  mineral  mixture.  In  this  test 
the  daily  average  gain  was  2.21  p>ounds. 
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In  these  tests  on  cattle,  and  others  with 
com  and  cobmeal,  straw  and  hay,  station 
directors  reported  economical  high  gains 
were  made. 

In  general,  the  feeding  of  distillers  dried 
grains  and  solubles  to  cattle  is  handled 
like  any  other  protein  supplement.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  found  that  cattle  relish 
these  supplements  better  when  mixed 
in  the  grain  ration  rather  than  fed  sep¬ 
arately.  Like  any  other  new  feed,  it 
should  be  introduced  gradually  into  the 
ration  until  the  cattle  become  accustomed 
to  the  taste.  A  handful  per  head  a  day 
for  two  or  three  days,  mixed  with  the 
grain  or  sprinkled  over  hay,  is  a  good 
way  to  start,  with  increases  thereafter  of 
about  one-fourth  pound  a  day  un.!l  the 
desired  amount  is  in  the  ration. 

Dan  Cox,  manager  of  Sutherland 
Farms,  Prospect,  Kentucky,  says,  “I  feed 
silage  with  solubles  to  beef  cattle  and 
weaned  calves  and  I  believe  they  do  bet¬ 
ter  on  this  than  on  any  other  feed  I  have 
ever  used.  I  sprinkle  three-fourths  pound 
of  the  solubles  per  head  per  day  over  the 
silage.” 

Wallace  Campbell,  manager  of  the  Max 
W'alton  Farms,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  used  the 
grains  and  solubles  when  fitting  Max 
Walton’s  Shorthorns  for  show.  ‘‘I  find  the 
light  grains  best  for  dairy  cattle  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  prefer  the  solubles  for  beef  cattle. 
I  mix  one  part  light  grains  with  two  parts 
home-grown  grain  to  get  a  16  per  cent 


dairy  feed.  I  find  this  the  best  I  have  tried 
in  a  lifetime  of  handling  dairy  cows.  With 
this  I  give  the  cows  all  the  hay  they  will 
eat.”  He  says  the  light  grains  and  solubles 
add  a  little  extra  to  finish  when  fed  before 
showing  and  he  believes  the  unknown 
factor  in  the  solubles  helps  conception  in 
cows  and  hogs. 

The  following  is  a  recommended 
formula  for  fattening  steers:  ear  corn 
ground,  400 ;  molasses,  200 ;  oat  mill  feed, 
200 ;  fine  ground  screenings,  400 ;  distil¬ 
lers  dried  grains  or  distillers  dried  grains 
with  solubles,  300 ;  alfalfa  meal,  1 7  jjer 
cent  dehydrated,  150;  linseed  meal,  100; 
cottonseed  meal,  200 ;  iodized  salt,  20 ; 
ground  limestone,  30 ;  bone  meal, 
steamed,  25 ;  cobalt  sulfate,  2  gm. ;  total 
2,025  pounds.  This  produced  a  ration  of 
14  per  cent  protein,  3  per  cent  fat,  and 
13  per  cent  fiber. 

Dairy  Cows 

Distillers  dried  grains  and  solubles  are 
increasing  in  popularity  as  a  supplement 
for  feeding  dairy  cows,  particularly  for 
those  on  test. 

At  Ohio  State  University  the  feeding 
value  of  distillers  dried  solubles  was  de¬ 
termined  in  a  double  reversal  feeding 
trial  with  ten  pairs  of  cows.  Solubles  as 
the  main  source  of  protein  in  dairy 
cattle  ration  were  found  satisfactory  under 
practical  conditions. 

Although  distillers  feeds  exert  a  healthy 


and  stimulating  influence  upon  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  the  exact  reasons  are  unknown. 
Apparently  there  is  one  or  more  factors 
as  yet  unidentified  which  stimulate  milk 
production  and  may  be  associated  with 
the  solubles  fx>rtion  of  the  dried  grains. 
In  certain  regions  it  is  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  the  amount  of  fat  desired  in  dairy- 
rations.  The  inclusion  of  distillers  grains 
which  are  a  good  source  of  this  nutrient 
helps  solve  this  formulation  problem.  The 
solubles  have  a  high  concentration  of  vita¬ 
min  B  complex  and  choline,  which  aids 
in  the  assimilation  of  phosphorus. 

E.  R.  Kuck,  New  Knoxville,  Ohio, 
dairyman,  who  mixes  his  own  feed,  says, 
“I  have  been  feeding  solubles  to  my  cows 
since  distillers  feeds  first  came  on  the 
market.  The  choline  helps  the  cow  to 
assimilate  phosphorus,  which  she  vitally 
needs,  from  home-grown  hays.  I  have 
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Save  Time 
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MontaMower 

New  model.  New  type  metal  handle  has 
special  device  to  adjust  cutting  height.  Drive  shaft  now 
mounted  on  free  rolling,  factory  lubricated,  sealed  ball 
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fences,  trees  or  posts;  leaves  no  fringes  to  be  trimmed 
by  hand.  Cutters  self -sharpening.  Built  to  last  many 
years.  Many  thousands  in  use.  Sold  direct  from  factoiy 
for  26  years.  Costs  little.  Write  at  once  for  trial  on 
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found  that  I  get  the  best  results  when  1 
use  about  four  per  cent  solubles  in  my 
milking  cow’  ration.” 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  re¬ 
cent  years  on  dry  rations  for  raising 
calves.  Until  the  rumen  develops  it  is 
necessary’  to  supply  all  the  essential  nutri¬ 
ents  in  the  feed.  At  Pennsylvania  State 
College  distillers  solubles  and  dark  grains 
satisfactorily  replaced  linseed  oil  meal, 
dried  brewers’  yeast,  and  dried  whey  in 
the  ration  of  dairy’  calves,  and  resulted  in 
more  economical  gains  in  the  calves. 

The  follow’ing  is  a  recommended 
formula  for  a  16  per  cent  protein  dairy’ 
feed;  ground  oats,  370;  molasses,  100; 
hominy  feed  and  corn  meal,  380 ;  wheat 
bran,  360;  distillers  dried  grains,  260; 
linseed  oil  meal,  100;  coconut  oil  meal, 
300;  soybean  oil  meal,  100;  iodized  salt, 
10;  ground  limestone,  5;  bone  meal, 
steamed,  15;  cobalt  sulfate,  2  gm. ;  total 
2,000  pounds.  This  is  a  16  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  4.5  per  cent  fat,  and  11  per  cent 
hber  formula. 

The  following  is  recommended  as  a 
milk  replacement  mixture  for  calves:  yel¬ 
low’  ground  corn,  420;  crushed  oats,  420; 
wheat  bran  middlings,  280;  distillers  grain 
,  solubles,  560;  soybean  oil  meal,  280; 
iodized  salt,  17;  steamed  bone  meal,  34; 
irradiated  yeast  J/2;  total  2011 5/2  pounds. 

I  This  produces  a  27.5  per  cent  protein,  4.5 
per  cent  fat,  and  5.5.  per  cent  fiber  ration. 

Hogs 

At  the  University  of  Illinois  distillers 
solubles  were  used  as  a  supplement  in 
creep  rations  for  suckling  pigs  and  lacta¬ 
tion,  gestation,  and  growing-fattening  ra¬ 
tions  for  swine  in  dry’  lot.  Addition  of 
solubles  to  a  creep  ration  and  to  a  post- 
wcaning  ration,  composed  of  corn,  mid¬ 
dlings,  soybean  meal,  tankage,  fish  meal, 
minerals,  and  vitamin  A  and  D  oil,  im¬ 
proved  the  growth  rate  and  decreased 
death  losses  during  the  post-weaning 
pt'riod  as  compared  to  the  unfortified 
rations.  Addition  of  solubles  to  a  sow’s 
lactation  ration  containing  corn,  tankage, 
soybean  meal,  alfalfa  meal  and  mineral, 
produced  better  development  of  the  pigs 
placed  on  an  inadequate  ration  after 
w’eaning.  A  higher  jxTcentage  of  survival, 
smoother,  sleeker  hair  coats  and  skins, 
and  more  normal  development  of  the  feet 
I  and  legs  were  obtained.  The  Illinois 
!  people  believe  that  the  reason*  for  this  is 
that  distillers  solubles  increased  the 
amount  of  the  water-soluble  vitamins  in 
the  sow’s  milk,  and  in  turn  these  vitamins 
were  stored  in  the  bodies  of  the  suckling 
p'igs. 

At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  dry’ 
lot  feeding  of  pigs  on  a  ration  composed 
of  corn,  soybean  meal,  alfalfa,  irradiated 
yeast  and  minerals  was  found  nutrition¬ 
ally  inadequate.  When  distillers  dried 
solubles  were  included  in  the  ration,  the 
pigs  grew’  more  normally,  remained 
healthier  and  made  more  rapid  gains 
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The  power-driven  tines  of  the  Seaman  Rotary  Tiller  dig 
up  the  ground,  break  up  clods  and  mix  trash,  cover  crop, 
_  manure  or  other  fertilizer  evenly  throughout  the  seedbed. 

This  actually  increases  the  crop  capacity  of  the  land  because  there  is  a  better  chance  for 
effective  decomposition  of  the  plant-food  elements  ...  in  quantities  and  places  that  will  do 
the  growing  crop  the  most  good  for  the  longest  time.  The  Seaman  Tiller  con  be  set  to  pulverize 
the  ground  to  suit  your  soil  and  crop  conditions  because  obviously  all  land  shouldn’t  have  the 
same  treatment. 

Many  Seaman  Tiller  users  report  crop  increases  of  up  to  35%  and  more  as  direct  results  of 
this  improved  method  of  seedbed  preparation  . . .  plus  reduced  time  and  labor  costs. 
Seaman  motorized  units  are  being  widely  used  for  deep  or  shallow  mulching,  pasture  renova* 
tion,  erosion  control,  light  brush  removal,  weed  control  and  nursery  work. 

NEW  Belt  Pulley  Attachment  (shown  at  left)  can  now  be  supplied  on  motorized  models  as 
optional  equipment,  for  year-round  power  service.  Two-speed  Rotor  Transmission  also 
available  os  optional  equipment. 

Write  for  Bulletin  NST,  describing  and  illustrating  all 
models  ...  both  motorized  and  power  take-off,  3  to 
7  ft.  tillage  widths. 


SEAMAN  MOTORS,  INC. 


350  NORTH  25TH  STREET 
MILWAUKEE  3,  WISCONSIN 


and  greater  gains  per  unit  of  feed 
consumed. 

.•\t  Purdue  University  distillers  solubles 
effectively  supplemented  dry  lot  'growing- 
fattening  swine  rations  containing  cither 
a  small  quantity  of  animal  protein  or  only 
protein  derived  from  plant  sources.  Re¬ 
sults  of  these  tests  were  comparable  to 
those  obtained  from  feeding  the  trio  mix¬ 
ture.  At  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  distillers  solubles  were  found  to  have 
a  favorable  supplementary’  effect  in  dry 
lot  rations  for  growing-fattening  swine. 

The  following  is  a  recommended  pig 
starter :  ground  yellow  corn,  900 ;  wheat 
flour  middlings,  200;  distillers  solubles, 
125;  alfalfa  meal  17  per  cent  dehydrated, 
100  ;  soybean  oil  meal,  300  ;  tankage,  200  ; 
fish  meal,  125;  iodized  salt,  10;  ground 
limestone,  20;  steamed  bone  meal,  20; 
total,  2,000  pounds.  This  is  a  28  per  cent 
protein,  4.5  fat,  and  6.5  fiber  formula. 

Here  is  a  recommended  sow  supple¬ 
ment  :  distillers  solubles,  400 ;  alfalfa  meal 
1 7  per  cent  dehydrated,  400 ;  soybean  oil 
meal,  500 ;  meat  and  bone  scraps,  300 ; 
tankage,  200;  fish  meal,  104;  iodized  salt, 
30;  ground  limestone,  60;  manganese 
sulfate,  J/a  ;  vitamin  A  and  D  oil  (400  D- 
2,000  A),  12;  total,  2,006  pounds.  This  is 
a  35  per  cent  protein,  4.5  fat,  and  8.5 
fiber  formula. 

The  distillers  feed  most  suitable  for 
use  by  poultry  is  dried  solubles  because 
it  is  the  most  potent  in  the  water-soluble 
vitamins  and  the  lowest  in  fiber. 

In  starting  and  growing  poultry  rations 
the  Massachusetts  Station  found  solubles 
to  be  both  good  and  economical  sources 
of  vitamins  B  and  G.  At  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  satisfactory  growth  and  feed  effi¬ 
ciency  were  obtaim'd  when  solubles  were 
used  with  a  small  amount  of  animal  pro¬ 
tein  in  a  growing  ration. 

The  Massachusetts  Station  obtained 
satisfactory  egg  production,  egg  size  and 
quality  when  dark  grains  or  solubles  re¬ 
placed  skim-milk  and  fish  meal  in  the 
New  England  Conference  laying  ration. 
In  Oregon  solubles  in  conjunction  with 
soybean  oil  meal  and  small  amounts  of 
meat  and  fish  products  were  compared 
with  standard  practical  rations  and  found 
satisfactory  as  to  egg  production  and 
mortality.  The  solubles  are  substituted 
regularly  for  dried  skim-milk  with  no 
noticeable  effect  ^n  growth. 

The  following  is  a  recommended  egg 
mash  with  grain :  ground  yellow  corn. 
450 ;  ground  bats,  200 ;  wheat  bran,  200 ; 
wheat  middlings,  400;  distillers  solubles, 
100;  alfalfa  meal  17  per  cent  dehydrated, 
100;  soybean  oil  meal,  350;  meal  scraps, 
50  ;  fish  meal,  50  ;  iodized  salt,  20  ;  ground 
limestone,  60;  steamed  bone  meal,  40; 
vitamin  A  and  D  oil  (400  D-2,000  A), 
8 ;  total,  2,028  pounds.  This  is  a  20  per 
cent  protein,  4  per  cent  fat,  and  7.5  per 
cent  fiber  formula. 


■HaSS€LBLAD 

the  ne*'  tingle  lent  precision 

SWEDISH  REFLEX  CAMERA 


Uses  toll  film  and  cut  film 
black  and  white  or  color 
Send  for  deicriptive  booklet 


INTERCHANGEABLE  lumeniied 
KODAK  EKTAR  F2  3  LENS 


WORLD  S  LARGEST  CAMERA  STORE  KNOWN  THE  WORLD  OVER 
no  West  32ncl  St  •  113  West  31st  St  •  New  Tork  1  N  Y 
Telephone  lOngacre  4  1600 
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ASK  YOUR  DOCTOR 


waTfBS  to"' 
HOME 

prsteorieer 


THE  FARM’S  PICTURES 


Low  Scoitdcl  hopper  makes  shovel- 
ing  easy  ...  places  cobs  in  trailer, 
bin  or  stack...  has  Cob  Stripper 
Plate  to  remove  every  kernel 
from  the  cob 

Pric*  Jltti  places  corn  in  bag 

day  for  free 
booklet. 


'  " — i 


•  World-famous  horsemen  have 
treated  coughs  due  to  colds  with 
SPOHN’S  COMPOUNDforfifty 
years.  A  stimulating  expectorant, 
it  acts  on  mucous  membranes  of 
throat  and  bronchial  tubes  to 
make  breathing  easier  and  hasten 
relief.  Sold  at  drug  stores  and 
saddlery  houses — 70c  and  $1.40. 
Free  Trial  Size  Bottle  on  Request. 


Cover  by:  Cjiniera  Clix 


All  photographs  appearing  in  this  issue  were 
taken  by  Joe  M unroe,  excepting  those  listed 
below: 


RAISE 

HAMSTERS 


The  new  wonder 

Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets . . .  Every- 
?  I  one  wants  them...Labo- 

k  ratories  need  thousands. 

^  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 

anywhere.  Profitable  and  interesting. 
Write  today  for  free  illustrated  literature. 
Gulf  Hamstery,  1539  Basil,  Mobile,  Ala. 


FEED  CARROT  OIL 

Helps  Livestock  to 
Do  Well 


5 — F.S.A.  8 — Mrs.  R.  J.  Tollinger.  18 — George 
Fennen.  22 — Thomas  Limborg.  23 — Elemore 
Morgan.  27 — R.  J.  McGinnis  (bottom).  31  — 
Standard  Oil  Company — Parks.  36 — Arthur 
Rothstein.  38 — International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany.  39— USD.\-SCS  (Fred  Knoop  photo.) 
40 — J.  A.  McClasky  (top).  42-43 — George 
Schaeffer-5>iojfa/.  43 — Bradley  Smith-Rap/io- 
Guillumette  (bottom).  44 — Walt  Dyke-/?ap/io- 
Guillumette ;  Deere  &  Company.  45  through  47 
— F.  Hal  Higgins  collection.  48  Townsend 
Godsey.  49 — Grant  Cannon.  52 — George  R. 
Hoxie.  54— George  R.  Hoxie  (bottom).  55 
George  R.  Hoxie.  57- — Stark  Bro’s.  Nurseries 
collection;  John  Stark.  58 — Stark  Bro’s.  Nur¬ 
series  collection  (top).  59 — Stark  Bro’s.  Nur¬ 
series  collection.  60 — Charles  Trefts  (bottom). 
61 — John  Stark.  62  —  unknown.  63  —  Don 
Rohloff.  64- -Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons.  63 
Doris  Kuprion.  66-  -George  R.  Hoxie.  67 — Clar¬ 
ence  Koch.  68 — USD.\-Forsythe  ;  George  R. 
Hoxie.  70 — USD.A-Rothstein.  71 — USD.^-Roth- 
stein ;  J.  C.  Allen  &  Son.  76 — H.  Armstrong 
Roberts.  78 — H.  .Armstrong  Roberts.  79-  Austin 
Armer-Spreekles  Sugar  Company.  80 — H.  Arm¬ 
strong  Roberts  (bottom).  81 — Cy  LaTour.  85- 
George  R.  Hoxie  (bottom).  86-  Karl  H.  Mas- 
lowski.  87 — Karl  H.  Maslowski  ;  Keystone  Pic¬ 
tures,  Inc.  1 30- -International  Hars'ester  Co.  142 
— G.  L.  Osmanson. 


Feed  carrots  —  the  great 
stock  conditioner — in  the  form 
of  carrot  It  the 

soluble  vitamin  activity  of  gar- 
tjW  f|R  uH  den  carrots.  Added  to  feeds  it 
^  liU  'e  promotes  good  health  —  glossy 
A  4  x  coats.  Improves  breeding  results. 

%  *  Special  introductory  offer. 

Send  $1  with  this  ad  for  regular  4  oz.  bottle  of  Quin- 
trex  Wheat  Germ  and  Carrot  Oil — a  favorite  with 
breeders.  FREE  on  Jirtiucst— our  “sixteen  page  Ixmk- 
let”  containing  complete  information  on  carrot  oil  and 
its  use  in  livestock  feeding. 

MTRITIOXAI.  RKSKARCH  ASSOCIATF,S  Inc. 

Dept.  A,  South  R'hitlev,  Indiana 


Jf  asifjioneli 
arm  JBellsi 


Gracefully  shaped.  Rich  .  K* 
fane.  Bell  14"  dia.,  9"  | 

high.  Bracket  18"  wide.  ' 

Black  enamel  finish.  $15.00  FrI. 
prepaid. 


Weeds. ..high  grass. ..heavy  growth 

S~H"E"A"R  ’em  down  with  a 


Sign  Brackets — Cast  Aluminum 
Name  Plates.  Send  for  folder. 


loot  Jawing. 

Winona  Lake,  Ind. 


Rip  through  weeds  and  tangled  vegetation  ...  mow 
high  grass  in  a  jiffy  . . .  cut  up  close  to  trees,  buildings 
and  under  fences.  This  rugged  Toro  "Zipper"  mows 
anywhere  and  saves  you 
hours  of  back-breaking  labor.  a 

You  just  walk  along  while 
the  "Zipper's"  I  V)  h.p.  4- 
cycle  engine  does  the  work.  I  f  ^ 
simple  to  operate  and  serv.  I  /  jff 
ice.  Ah-inch  sickle  bar  fur.  I  /  ju 
nished  with  extra  blade.  1/ 

Made  by  the  makers  of 
precision-engi- 
neared  Toro  mow- 
ing  equipment ... 
famous  on  Amer- 

courses,  parks  and 
playgrounds. Write 
Dept.FQ-6for  free 

Power  Sicklo- 
Bar  Mower 


About  the  dangers  of 
drinking  raw  milk. 

It  may  cause  such  milk-borne 
diseases  as  Undulant  Fever 
(Brucellosis)  resulting  from 
Bang’s  disease.  Typhoid  Fever, 
Scarlet  Fever,  etc.  The  only 
certain  way  to  make  milk  safe 
is  to  pasteurise  it. 

_  ^'^isviiiists'^s^ 

^^■■■i^^AMsiesM  Misicsi  ) 
Associsiioe  y 
^heiKsiiou^-^ 


PICTURES  FOR  FRAMING 


Our  enlarged  photographic  department  ran 
now  accept  requeittg  from  readers  for  pic¬ 
tures  suitable  fur  framing.  To  order,  specify 
the  page  number,  issue,  and  caption  under 
the  picture.  The  price  is  810.00  for  a  11  x 
14  print  (smaller  when  the  proportion  of 
the  photograph  does  not  suit  these  dimen¬ 
sions).  The  photographs  are  made  from  the 
original  negatives.  Orders  accepted  for  black 
and  white  prints  only.  Address  Photographic 
Department,  Farm  (Quarterly,  22  East  12th 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


Handy  one-gallon  size. 
Entirely  automatic.  Assures 
positive  pasteurization 
Operates  on  110  AC  cur¬ 
rent.  Carries  90  day  guar¬ 
antee.  $29.95  post  paid. 
Order  from  ad. 

WATIRS  CONLEY  CO.  ( 
Oepl.  C 
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HERE^  WHY 

Livestock  Need 
Trace  Mineralized  Salt 


enough.  This  is  true  even  in 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  safe  way,  the  easy,  effec¬ 
tive  economical  way,  to  feed 
essential  cobalt,  iron,  copper, 
manganese,  and  iodine  is  in 
Morton’s  Trace  Mineralized 
Salt.  It  is  like  a  low-cost  in¬ 
surance  policy  covering  all 
your  livestock  —  assurance 
of  healthier,  thriftier  ani¬ 
mals  and  greater  profits. 


The  more  nutritionists  learn 
about  animal  feeding,  the 
more  important  do  trace 
minerals  become.  They  have 
discovered  that  trace  miner¬ 
als  influence  the  whole  en¬ 
zyme,  hormone,  and  vitamin 
aaivities  of  the  body  —  the 
basic  life  functions. 

But  because  of  heavy  crop¬ 
ping  of  land,  erosion,  and 
the  greater  results  we  expect 
of  livestock,  few  animals  get 


In  1906  the  average  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  cow  gave  215  pounds  of  butterfat 
a  year.  Today  she  produces  344  pounds. 
Because  of  this  increased  bodily  aaivity 
there  is  greater  need  of  trace  minerals. 


Erosion  has  dumped  millions  of  tons  of 
fertile  topsoil  into  our  rivers,  lakes,  and 
oceans . . .  robbed  us  of  precious  minerals. 
A  recent  survey  in  VCisconsin,  shows  four 
out  of  five  farms  to  be  deficient. 


Heavy  cropping  of  land  has  consistently 
taken  more  minerals  out  of  our  soils. 
There  is  not  enough  to  supply  plant  life 
adequately.  Trace  minerals  must  be  fed 
directly  to  be  sure  livestock  get  enough. 


The  best  way  to  feed  trace  minerals  is 
Monon's  Trace  Mineralized  Salt,  fed  fret 
choice.  Then  each  animal  can  take  what 
it  wants  and  needs.  The  cost  is  only  a 
few  cents  additional  per  animal  per  year. 


Morton's  TwtChoWt  Salt 
is  the  Logical  Carrier  for  Trace 
Minerals . . .  Cobalt. , .  Iron . . . 
Copper. . .  Manganese . . .  Iodine 

There  is  an  interdependence  between  salt  and 
trace  minerals.  They  work  better  as  a  group 
than  as  individual  elements.  More-over,  fed 
Free  Choice,  there  is  a  regular,  constant  in¬ 
take  —  never  too  much  or  too  little. 
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FARM  BOOKS 
(Continued  from  page  14) 

when  used  as  reference  books.  In  looking 
up  com,  for  example,  it  is  necessary'  to  go 
to  volume  1  to  find  history,  bo  tony  and 
distribution.  \'olume  2  deals  with  varie¬ 
ties,  soil  needs,  planting  and  cultivating 
the  crop.  The  labor  requirements,  use  of 
machinery',  storage,  marketing  and  di¬ 
seases  are  treated  in  volume  3,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  to  volume  4  to  find  a 
discussion  of  breeding  exp>eriments  and 
the  production  of  hybrid  corn.  A  general 
index  for  the  four  volumes  would  certainly 
have  helped. 

A  second  criticism  of  the  set  as  a  whole 
is  that  there  is  considerable  repetition  of 
material.  This  is  probably  unavoidable 
where  a  cross  section  of  American  agri¬ 
culture  is  presented  in  each  volume.  But 
these  criticisms  are  rather  minor  and 
should  not  over-shadow  the  advantages  of 


presenting  agriculture  as  an  intigrated 
whole.  For,  after  all,  farming  is  a  comple.x 
business  made  up  of  a  number  of  inter¬ 
related  projects  which  must  be  operated 
and  managed  as  a  whole.  .\nd  the  farmer 
must,  at  times,  look  on  himself  as  a  la¬ 
borer.  an  efficiency  expert,  a  manager  and 
book  keeper,  and  as  a  business  man  with 
money  invested  who  expects  a  return. 
Album  of  Historical  Steam  Traction  En¬ 
gines  And  Threshing  Equipment  by  Floyd 

Clymer  . $2.50 

Readers  who  get  a  catch  in  their  throats 
when  looking  at  an  ancient  Sears-Roebuck 
catalogue;  people  who  still  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  argue  the  merits  of  the  Stanley 
Steamer  and  who  treasure  the  age-faded, 
brown  photographs  of  the  first  thresher  on 
the  farm  will  enjoy  this  Album.  The  160 
page,  paper  bound  book  is  an  awkward 
jumble  of  line  drawings,  wood  engravings 
and  reprints  of  old  advertisments,  but,  for 
one  who  likes  machinery  (and  what 


American  doesn’t)  or  who  has  a  strong 
feeling  of  nostalgia,  it  is  hard  to  lay  aside. 

Clymer  has  gathered  together  the  origi¬ 
nal  advertising  drawings  and  photographs 
of  105  makes  of  American  and  foreign 
steam  engines  and  embellished  the  book 
with  pages  of  advertising  and  editorial 
comment  from  the  agricultural  journals 
of  the  peroid.  The  reproductions  of  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  carry  ads  for  the  steam  I 

traction  engines  and  also  the  bargains  of 
the  peroid:  giant  front  wheeled  bikes.  | 

sewing  machines  for  $1 1  to  $17,  free  offers  i 

of  “Bates’  Rheumatic  Foot  Drafts”.  j 

Along  with  the  steam  tractors,  Clymer  L 
includes  a  few  illustrations  and  working  I 
drawings  of  the  horse-tread  machines  that 
preceded  steam.  The  book  as  a  whole, 
manages  to  present  a  fine  hodgepodge  of 
steam  engines  and  glimpses  into  the  19th 
century  when  advertising  was  free  and 
easy  and  the  mechanization  of  American 
farms  was  just  getting  under  way. 


The  Farm  Book  Store 

The  Editors  of  the  Farm  Quarterly,  after  a  careful  selection  of 
current  agricultural  books,  recommend  the  following  to  our  readers. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.)— F.  B.  Morrison . S7.00 

The  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and  poultry  feeding. 

Dairy  Science— U'^.  E.  Petersen . S5.00 

680  pages  of  the  best  modern  dairying  practices. 

Sheep  Science— IT.  G.  Kammlade . $5.00 

The  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  production. 

Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp . $5,00 

A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  beef  production. 

Poultry  Handbook— ^y  Rudolph  Seiden . $6.00 

An  alphabetical  reference  book  of  jxjultry  information. 

Successful  Poultry  Management — by  M.  A.  full . $3.50 

A  practical  book  on  poultry  from  brooding  to  marketing. 

Pork  Production — by  William  IF.  Smith . $4.25 

The  standard  text  on  the  breeding,  raising  and  marketing  of  hogs. 

Swine  Enterprises— ^y  Arthur  L.  Anderson . $2.80 

A  thorough  study  of  swine  raising  for  the  beginner. 

The  ABC’s  or  Beekeeping — by  A.  /.  Root . $3.75 

The  standard  reference  book  on  bees  and  honey  production. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE  A 

c/o  The  Farm  Quarterly 
22  E.  12th  St. 

Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I  enclose  (check,  money  order  or  cash)  for  the  following  books. 
Please  send  them  to  me  immediately. 


(Title  of  book) 

(Price) 

(Tide  of  book) 

(Price) 

(Tide  of  book) 

(Price) 

City 

_ State— 

THE  BOOKS  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  POSTPAID. 
Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales  tax. 


Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E.  Bear . $3.75 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

Using  and  Managing  Soils— ^y  A.  F.  Gustafson . $2.80 

Fertility,  rotation,  drainage,  erosion,  tillage  are  covered. 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation — by  H.  H.  Bennett . $3.20 

A  discussion  of  erosion  and  exhaustion  of  soils,  by  an  authority. 
Production  of  Field  Crops — by  Hutcheson,  Wolf  &  Kipps. ...$4.50 
A  new  edition  makes  this  the  latest  work  on  American  field  crops. 

Vegetable  Crops — by  Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

The  science  of  producing  and  handling  vegetable  crops. 

Weeds — by  IF.  C.  Muenscher . $6.00 

The  identification  and  control  of  these  soil  bandits. 


Farm  Management 
Modern  Farm  Management — by  Andrew  Boss  &  G.  A.  Pond. .$5.00 


The  principles  and  application  of  management  to  the  farm. 

Farming  for  Profit — by  H.  R.  Herndon . $3.75 

A  primer  for  those  starting  in  agriculture. 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm — by  Haydn  S.  Pearson . $2.50 

Subject— how'  to  net  $3,000  a  year  on  10  to  12  acres. 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  fohn  M.  White . $4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

Farm  Mechanics — by  Cook,  Scranton  &  McColly . $3.15 

A  needed  reference  book  on  the  mechanized  farm. 


American  Farming  (4  vols.) — by  Boss,  Wilson  &  Peterson. .$15.00 
A  review  of  this  set  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  column. 

Album  of  Historical  Steam  Traction  Engines — by  Clymer. ...$2.50 
A  review  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  column. 
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We  were  too  late  with  our  pictures  tor  this  ad 


We  have  Iteen  too  liiisy  turning  out  farm  Ituildings— l>uildings 
that  tie  in  with  the  NKW  AGRICULTURE— that  meet  the  hiiildiiig 
prolileiiis  brought  about  i)y  the  AGRICULTURAL  REVOLUTION. 

Let's  take  a  minute  to  consider  the  revolutionary  changes  that 
have  o«-<-urred  in  a  short  spa<'e  of  time  l>ecause  of  farm  mechaniza¬ 
tion,  hybrid  hogs  and  corn,  artificial  insemination,  cultural  and 
fertilizing  methods,  grass  farming,  the  field  forage  harvester  and  a 
host  of  other  advances.  Put  yourself  back  in  TIME  to  your  grand¬ 
father's  day.  What  do  you  see  wrhen  you  look  at  the  old-time  farm 
homestead?  What  is  the  dominant  structure  that  dwarfs  everything 
else?  Of  course,  it's  the  barn  — the  huge,  towering  bank  barn  with 
stalls  below  and  mammoth  dome  caverns  above  for  hay,  fodder  and 
straw.  A  thing  of  pride,  the  lifetime  ambition  of  every  young  farmer 
just  starting  out.  But  an  anachronism  today  — Webster  says  “an 
anachronism  is  something  that  is  incongruous  in  point  of  time  with 
its  surroundings". 

So  the  l>eaiitiful  big  barn  is  a  museum  piece— an  anachronism— 
a  WHITE  ELEPHANT.  In  spite  of  the  sentiment  attached  to  it, 
the  nostalgic  longing  for  the  hap|iy  days  of  childhood  when  we 
played  in  its  fragrant  mows  or  enjoyed  the  warm  cow  aroma  of  the 
stables  on  cold  winter  ilays.  the  barn  has  no  pla«'e  in  today’s  scheme 
of  things.  It  is  an  expensive  luxury,  for  any  attempt  to  adapt  it  to 
today's  requirements  results  oidy  in  a  make-shift,  more  expensive 
method  of  doing  things.  Even  the  word  “barn''  is  obsolete  today 
except  as  a  general  term.  It  must  be  qualified  if  it  is  to  have  a 
tiefinite  meaning.  Thus  we  say  loafing  barn,  tie  barn  or  tobac<'0  barn 
and  the  building  thus  nu.ned  bears  little  similarity  to  the  old- 
fashioned  barn. 

Times  have  changed— conditions  have  changed.  M.ARTIN  has 
ridden  the  wave— in  fact  Martin  buildings  have  Iteen  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  AGRK'.ULTURAL  RF^VOLUTION.  .As  new  farm  practices 
have  brought  about  the  need  for  new  farm  structures,  Martin  has  had 
these  structures  reatly.  Martin  "Steel-Bilt"  Farm  Buildings  fit  the 
new  agricidtnral  era.  They  insure  the  maximum  profit  from  the  new 
methods— they  soon  pay  for  themselves— and  — they  are  things  of 
beauty— permanent,  efficient  buildings  that  harmonize  with  their 
surroundings.  .As  we  .said  at  the  start  we  didn't  have  time  to  prepare 
an  ad  of  beautiful  pictures  of  .Martin  Buildings. 

C.overnment  .AIIo<-ation  of  .steel  for  corn  and  grain  storage  and 
the  greater  availability  of  materials  has  enabled  us  to  get  back  into 
lu-avy  production.  For  the  past  ten  year.-  we  have  been  unable  to  fill 
more  than  a  small  (lart  of  the  demand  for  Martin  buildings.  This 
year  we  hope  to  do  better.  Our  plant  has  expanded  to  give  us  greater 
efficiency  which  with  lower  material  c(»sts  has  enabled  us  to  drastic¬ 
ally  reduce  our  prices.  In  fact,  Martin  prices  today  are  the  lowest  in 
history  in  terms  of  farm  products. 

Let  us  send  you  our  folder  on  the  building  you  may  be  consider¬ 
ing.  It  will  gixe  you  the  dest-ription  and  pictures  we  couldn't  get 
into  this  ad. 

mail  this  coupon  today 


Martin  Steel  Products  Corp., 

703  Longview  Avel,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Please  rush  me  FREE  literature  on  the  buildings 

and  methods  checked  below. 

Q  MARTIN  (orn  conditieninj  Q 

ond  sterojt  mtthod  Q 

r~l  MARTIN  haymakir  method  of  Q 

itoring  and  (uring  chopped  r-i 

hoy 

r~l  MARTIN  groin  storoge  build¬ 

ings 


Nome _ _  _ 

Address  .  _ 

Town  _  Stole 


MARTIN  oil  metal  born 
MARTIN  oil  motol  silo 
MARTIN  utility  buildings 
Special  buildings  (Send  spec¬ 
ifications  ond  reguiremonts 
ond  we  will  moke  recom¬ 
mendations) 


On  ihe  trail  of  progress  MM  blazed  in  designing  and  building  modern  maehinery  for  farmers  esery- 
where,  Minneapolis-Moline  steadfastly  chose  as  its  guideposts  y«.///r(  and  Typical  of  the 

•  MM  products  built  on  ijualits  and  dependable  performance  are  MM  Harsestors,  the  original  lightweight, 

big-capacitv  combines  introduced  by  Minneapolis-Moline  as  early  as  iyS-4  .  .  .  these  MM  Harsestors  still 
feature  the  original  single-unit  construction  design  that  did  so  much  to  reduce  weight  and  increase  dura¬ 
bility  and  ease  of  handling.  y 

Now  with  Tni-Matic  Power  for  hsdrauiic  control  of  cutting  height,  with  Powerflow  Drise  on  the  Self-  j 
'  Propelled  model,  and  with  many  other  labor-saving,  grain-saving,  time-saving  improvements,  these  .M.M  f 

Harvestors — the  long-famous  69,  the  Ci-4.  that  is  the  modern  version  of  the  original  Harvestor,  and  the  very  ^ 

latest  Jvelf- Propelled — are  still  leading  the  parade  of  progress.  In  heavy  crops,  in  down  grain,  in  light  stands,  / 

and  in  practically  every  kind  of  crop.  .M.M  Harvestors  continue  to  prove  that  they  can  do  a  superior  job  of  get-  i 
ting,  threshing,  separating,  and  cleaning  all  the  crop  .  .  .  speedily  and  at  low  cost.  J# 

■M.M  Harvestors  are  now  widelv  acclaimed  for  these  outstanding  .M.M  features:  efficient,  big-capacity,  .J* 
straight-through  threshing  and  cleaning  mechanism  that  gently  and  thoroughly  threshes  and  cleans  all  the  grain  ^ 

or  beans  without  cracking  them  . .  .  the  sturdily  built  rasp  bar  cylinder  and  the  electrically  welded  concave  and  « 

grate  built  for  mavimum  strength  and  maximum  efficiency  .  .  .  .M.M  design  and  cjuality  construction  of  grain  pan  J 
vtth  its  hshback  channels  built  to  keep  the  grain  from  bunching  in  Iron!  and  sides  when  the  Harvestor  is  operat-  f 

ig  on  rolling  land  .  .  .  .MM  straw  racks  and  cleaning  shoes  built  to  do  a  thoroughly  efficient  job  even  on  rolling  J 


Harvestors  have  heuvy-duty.  structural  steel  single-unit  frames  for  extra  strength  and  durability  needed  under 
lough  conditions.  .MM  Harvestors  are  balanced  and  light  in  weight,  yet  extra  sturdy  for  cjuick,  easy  handling,  and 
light  in  draft  lor  substantial  savings  in  power  and  fuel. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  reasons  modern  .M.M  69.  12-fool  (i-*.  and  1-f-foot  Self-Propelled  Harvestors  are  de¬ 
pendable  and  actually  built  to  do  the  work  under  the  most  rugged  conditions. 

^'our  neighborly  M.M  dealer  can  give  you  complete  information  on  the  Harvestors.  with  or  without  pick-ups, 

W  indrowers.  .MM  Tractors,  Power  Tnits,  Hale-O-.'latics.  and  other  .M.M  .Machines,  as  well  as  genuine  replacement 
pans  and  service. 
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